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Food- Conscious 
World 


In Postwar Reconversion 


The far-reaching sequels of subnormal nutrition are charged 
to an over-all decrease in the world’s animal production and 
to lowered nutritive value of the protective foods due to sub- 
normal nutrition of animals under the stress of war. Food 
and feed values run parallel. 


Expansion of research and education, approved methods of 

disease prevention and treatment, and modernized feeding 

programs, are given prominence as instruments of reconver- 

sion in the recommendations of the United Nations, to the 

end that veterinary science shall bear its proper onus and 
discredited practices be discontinued. 


As sound reasoning dictates, backing up 
the reconversion of the farm-animal situa- 
tion for a food-conscious world requires the 
support of the collegiate veterinary per- 
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What I have to say to you, today, is not 
motivated by personal aggrandizement or 
selfish reasons, but is intended for construc- 
tive criticism in the best interests of or- 
ganized veterinary 
medicine. During 
the past fifteen 
years, it -has been 
my good fortune to 
have visited, pro- 
fessionally, almost 
every state in the 
Union and some of 
the provinces of 
Canada, where all 
fields of veterinary 
endeavor have been 
observed. 


From these con- 
tacts and from lis- 
tening to the de- 
liberations of state 
and sectional asso- 
ciations, also from 
discussions with 
small groups and 
individual _veteri- 
narians, one can 
feel the pulse and 
absorh the reac- 
tions of our mem- 
bers on matters 
pertaining to pro- 
fessional policies 
and organization 
activities. I present these views to you as 
one who entertains the same training, in- 
terest, and experiences as you, and I feel that 
if you had been exposed to the same trends 

Delivered at the first session of the House of Rep- 
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of thought, you would probably concur with 
my findings. Sir Thomas Lewis! said, “Un- 
derstanding derives from an intelligent and 
discriminating study of the past and pres- 
ent experiences; 
once attained it un- 
bolts the doors to 
an understanding 
of further experi- 
ences. Discrimina- 
tion of true from 
false relies upon a 
practiced faculty of 
criticism, and upon 
a firm grasp of the 
rules of evidence. 
Understanding is 
the basis of prog- 
ress and the vital 
flame of education; 
discrimination is 
the only sure de- 
fense against false 
doctrine and un- 
sound practice.” 
In the time allot- Pe. 
ted, I will present, 
briefly, my findings = 
and reactions to the 
present and future 
of organized veter- 
inary medicine. Al- 
though we may 
point with pride to 
our past achieve- 
ments, we should not dwell on those alone; 
it would be impossible to apportion credit 
to all who have contributed to the health 
of our livestock and the welfare of the 


Thomas Sir: Reflections Upon Reform 
Lancet, (May 13, 1944): 


iLewis, 
in Medical Education. 
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American people. Our accomplishments 
have been a natural, evolutionary process 
which deserve neither awe nor reverence, 
) but do merit recognition because of im- 
portant discoveries and the logical and prac- 
tical application of basic principles. 
Any individual or organization which 
_slumbers in tradition and in past glories 
is affected with inefficiency, senility, and 
It is the present and the future 
_ of organized veterinary medicine that con- 
cern us as individuals and as an organiza- 
tion, just as they also concern the health 
_ of our livestock and the economic and social 
welfare of the American people. We must, 
a __ therefore, recognize our weaknesses and 
seek methods to correct them. 


It is the purpose of the American Vet- 
_erinary Medical Association to serve and 


bers to accomplish this objective. We 
should respect their opinions—and their 
ah if they express constructive 
_ thoughts. When questions of association 
ae policy or operation are presented by pro- 
«gressive, interested members throughout 
the country, these members are entitled to 
satisfactory answers arrived at through 
orderly deliberations in this body. Such 

members are not obstructionists, they seek 
et no special privileges, and they are neither 


reactionary nor antisocial. 


WHat Has THE AVMA ACCOMPLISHED? 


The two questions most frequently asked 
are: first, “What has the AVMA ever done 
for me?” and, second, “Why is the AVMA 
go static and ultraconservative in its poli- 
Bat cies?’ The first question comes from those 
who are not familiar with the organization 
and the functions of the AVMA, and is 
Pr. either presented for the purpose of gaining 

information, or as an expression of dissat- 

j isfaction and criticism. Many have the idea 
ta our central office does nothing more 


than operate a printing press for the 
JOURNAL! Since approximately only one- 
eighth of our membership attends the an- 


_ lations” between our association, its mem- 
bers, and constitutent associations. Con- 
sequently, to thousands of members, the 
_ AVMA is an abstract thing. 


In answer to 


the question, I wish to call attention to a 
number of objectives in which the AVMA 
has taken a positive stand and has bene- 
fitted every member, as well as nonmember. 


The early history of the organization re- 
veals that it was a potent factor in the en- 
actment of laws for regulation of veterinary 
practice at a time when a number of states 
had no practice act and no state veterinary 
examining board. The pressing question of 
ethics was met by a determined stand and 
a clear definition of the ideals of the pro- 
fession. Subsequently, attention was given 
to the encroachment of agricultural col- 
leges and other agencies in the practice of 
veterinary medicine. 


The standards of animal health improve 
with the standards of veterinary education. 
This organization has continually sought 
advancement and has demanded higher edu- 
cational standards in coéperation with the 
federal Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
educational standards set by the AVMA 
and the Bureau are the yardstick by which 
deserved recognition has been given to 
practice acts. 


In these three objectives, the AVMA has 
stood for the elimination of quackery. It 
has been the most powerful factor in op- 
posing every influence that would be de- 
structive to the health of our livestock and 
that would jeopardize the health of our 
people. 

The establishment of the United States 
Army Veterinary Corps, with proper rec- 
ognition of rank, is largely due to this or- 
ganization, and to the untiring efforts of 
members such as the late Dr. W. Horace 
Hoskins. 


Last year, after previous efforts to ob- 
tain the upgrading of federal veterinarians 
had failed, the AVMA marshalled support 
for the passage of the bill in Congress. 

In the “preparedness” days of World War 
II and throughout the conflict, the Associa- 
tion, through its officers and special com- 
mittees and with the coéperation of the vet- 
erinary deans and the state associations 
has continuously worked for the proper rec- 
ognition of all phases of veterinary medi- 
cine in relation to the war effcrt. Individua! 
and group hardships are inescapable during 
war; to ignore this truism and to condemn 
organized veterinary medicine because per- 
fect solutions have not been found for al! 
individual problems is to disregard the 
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basic facts, or to fail to appreciate all that 
has been done to protect the essentials of 
yeterinary practice, services, and education. 

The need for better education of livestock 
owners and the general public concerning 
the veterinary profession and the services 
it renders is being fulfilled by a compre- 
hensive public relations program. Although 
funds to carry on such an educational cam- 
paign are rather limited, the AVMA has 
made a sound beginning and has laid a 
solid foundation and substantial framework 
on which the Association can build a still 
broader public relations program in the 
years to come. This program, during the 
past year, has embraced the following main 
activities : 

To the Newspaper-Reading Public.— 
News releases on an average of once a week 
to the principal national news services such 
as the Associated Press, United Press, and 
International News Service. 

To Farm Readers.—Releases once a 
month on pertinent livestock health topics 
to all leading farm magazines in the nation. 

Special news releases for weeklies and 
small town papers, and to extension editors 
and the Western Newspaper Union. 

Releases issued directly by mail to more 
than 1,500 key newspapers. 

To the Radio-Listening Public— Animal 
health briefs released every month in the 
year to 250 major radio stations in 48 
states. 

Special programs prepared by the AVMA 
public relations department and conducted 
in coéperation with constituent veterinary 
associations covering questions and answers 
on animal health and the veterinary pro- 
fession. During the first six months of 
1945, more than 30 constituent associations 
coéperated in the presentation of these 
programs, and about half of these are con- 
tinuing with a new series through the second 
half of 1945. The radio stations have codép- 
erated splendidly in this work and have 
given the time to these programs as a 
worthwhile public service. 

Convention Public Relations.—Releases 
to all national news bureaus on all commit- 
tee reports and important papers. Also, 
more than a dozen radio programs over 
major radio stations and networks, featur- 
ing interviews with AVMA leaders during 
‘he annual meeting. 

It is § doubtial if any national association 


is achieving as much, or covering as much 
ground in public relations work, with so 
small a budget. The right kind of education 
cannot be acquired by the public overnight. 
It is a long, yes, a continuous undertaking. 
We have a sound program; it is progressing 
on all fronts and the profession should feel 
increasingly the benefits of this carefully 
planned activity as time goes on. It has 
been a service beneficial to members and 
nonmembers alike. We know we shall be 
repaid in the increased respect and deserved 
appreciation which the American public will 
have for our profession. 

Whenever possible, we have provided 
speakers for sectional, state, and provincial 
meetings, and even for county and city 
associations, and for some junior chapters 
of the AVMA. The programs are fre- 
quently built around these speakers, who, 
in turn, are often called upon to give radio 
broadcasts over the local stations. These 
directly or indirectly benefit the practi- 
tioner. 

During the past year, this association ap- 
proved and has given financial support to 
the establishment of a Veterinary Registry 
of Pathology in the Army Institute of Path- 
ology in Washington, under the supervi- 
sion of a special committee of this associa- 
tion. This development has great potential 
value and its value to any member or group 
of workers in the veterinary field depends 
upon their use of the services available and 
upon their willingness to contribute mate- 
rial to the collection. 

Steps are being taken to activate the Re- 
search Council Fellowship Fund so that op- 
portunities may be provided for postgradu- 
ate work on important problems by well- 
qualified, veterinary graduates. Such post- 
graduate study must be encouraged to help 
provide better trained young men for fac- 
ulty, research, and similar positions. 

Members are furnished with a monthly 
journal containing the latest information 
on subjects in every field of veterinary en- 
deavor. It also covers the activities of vet- 
erinary organizations, local, state, and 
provincial. Unfortunately, too few appear 
to find time to read it. 

One could continue to recite the accom- 
plishments of our organization, the objec- 
tives of which have been attained in our 
interests, many of them under difficulties. 
Therefore, I have brought out these attain- 


ments with hope I have given a 
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satisfactory answer to the question, “What 
has the AVMA done for me?” I reiterate, 
what has been done for members has also 
been equaliy beneficial to nonmembers. We 
need their support and active participation 
in this organization. Failure on the part 
of so many of our members to realize and 
recognize these attainments can be traced 
to failure of the AVMA in its public rela- 
tions with its membership. We must bridge 
this gap. 


MEMBERS CAN DETERMINE ASSOCIATION 
POLICY 


The second question, “Why is the AVMA 
so static and ultraconservative in its poli- 
cies?” directs attention to the corporate or- 
ganization of the Association, namely, the 
elected officers, Executive Board, and House 
of Representatives. Under our Constitution 
and By-Laws, these are charged with for- 
mulating policies and conducting the busi- 
ness affairs of the Association. Any ultra- 
conservatism is motivated not by lack of 
sincerity or understanding, but more by the 
fact that some of the men who decide the 
policies of the organization are not in in- 
timate, day by day contact with the needs 
and problems of the practitioners. But who 
elects these corporate officials? 

This association is organized in con- 
formity with the best traditions of a demo- 
cratic body. Practitioners constitute, by 
far, the majority of its membership. There- 
fore, each one of them has a voice and vote 
as to who shall be his constituent repre- 
sentative on the Executive Board and in 
the House of Representatives. Practitioner 
members can, if they choose, have a clear 
majority in every governing body of the 
Association. 

I take this opportunity to present some 
of the definite complaints regarding our 
governing bodies. A majority of the Ex- 
ecutive Board are from the fields of educa- 
tion, regulatory work, and research. By 
training and environment, they naturally 
acquire conservative viewpoints which, in 
turn, are reflected in the policies of the 
AVMA. Their daily work may prevent them 
from having intimate contact with problems 
of the membership at large. 

Another criticism relates to the so-called 
“impotency” of the House of Representa- 
tives. The most outspoken critics in this 
respect are men who have served in the past 


or wae: are now serving as delegates in this 


body. The House, in recent years, seems to 
have failed as the deliberative body in con- 
ducting the business of the Association and 
is prone to be a “rubber stamp” for the 
recommendations of the Executive Board. 
The members of the House are not fully 
enough informed on important matters dis- 
cussed in the Executive Board. 

Many delegates to this body appear at 
the annual meeting without being informed 
as to the action desired by their constitu- 
ents on matters presented to the House. 
Therefore, uninstructed, these delegates 
may make decisions on matters of policy 
according to their personal viewpoints 
rather than on the expressed desires of 
their electors. 

We are overburdened with committees 
and their reports. The work of these com- 
mittees has been well done. Their worthy 
objectives deserve our attention. In the 
absence of means for implementing recom- 
mendations made, this work has been 
largely wasted effort. Regardless of the 
fact that committee reports are printed in 
advance and mailed to the members of the 
House of Representatives, frequently the 
recipients of these reports do not find time 
to familiarize themselves with even the es- 
sential details. As a result, hasty action 
is taken. 

In any fair analysis of these matters, it 
must be recognized that most of the criti- 
cisms of the administration revert to mem- 
bers who fail to exercise their voting pre- 
rogative. To overcome this situation, more 
foresight and interest, combined with de- 
liberate and unified action on the part of 
constituent associations, will help to bring 
about the desired balance. Again, better 
public relations between the national and 
constituent organizations would make our 
membership more conscious and alert to our 
obligations and would contribute greatly to 
the harmony and efficiency of the national 
association. Therefore, I propose that every 
constituent association concerned shall be 
informed or reminded of the impending Ex- 
ecutive Board district election one year 
previous to the mailing of ballots so that 
the election may be placed on the agenda 
of their respective business meetings. 

Our development has reached the stage 
where we must move forward and function 
in a manner similar to the other progressive 
organizations. Our objectives should not be 
reterred to in the abstract. We must throw 
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off our lethargy and modernize our methods 
and meet the many opportunities that chal- 
lenge attention. We must have well-defined 
objectives and a plan for attaining them. 
We must follow through and activate all of 
the good resolutions and recommendations 
made and adopted by committees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REORGANIZATION 


I offer the following for your considera- 
tion. First, no changes should be made in 
any part of the Constitution and By-Laws 
which would interfere with the efficient 
functioning of the organization. But there 
should be no hesitancy in making necessary 
changes for improvement of association 
functions, which would facilitate or sim- 
plify the final activation of approved ideas, 
providing these ideas are financially and 
ethically sound. Second, I recommend the 
amendment of our Constitution and By- 
Laws to integrate the membership of con- 
stituent associations with the national as- 
sociation. Proposals to this end are being 
submitted at this meeting. 


President-Elect—the “Forgotten Man.”— 
As president-elect and as president, having 
familiarized myself with the workings of 
the AVMA, I have conferred with members 
of similar organizations and compared their 
organizations and objectives with ours. 
find that we differ from other organizations 
having the president-elect and president 
system. The purpose of a president-elect is 
to give him a year in which to become ac- 
quainted with the workings of the organiza- 
tion and to formulate his program. Under 
the present system, the president-elect is 
inducted into office at the last part of the 
final session of the annual meeting, when 
the audience has either fallen asleep or 
missed the train. He is denied the oppor- 
tunity of presenting his program to the 
general membership. A year later, he gives 
his swan song and any worthy recommenda- 
tions are apt to be wasted effort. 

In conformity with good organization, 
the president-elect should be inducted into 
office at the first business session after 
the retiring president has given a short 
recapitulation of activities and accomplish- 
ments during his tenure of office. The in- 
coming president should, thereafter, take 
over and be the presiding officer at all ses- 
sions of the meeting at which he is in- 
stalled. ‘recommend that th n 


and By-Laws be changed to fulfill the rec- 
ognized objective of this system. 


Too Many Governing Bodies?—In my — as 
judgment, there are too many governing 
bodies in this organization. The American 
Medical Association, a much larger organ- 
ization, has only two governing bodies, 


gates. The Board of Trustees consists of = 
nine members whose duties are comparable __ 
to the combined duties of the Board of _ 
Governors and Executive Board of this 
association. Our system causes duplication — 
and complications regarding matters of | 


delay in action, and inefficiency. (Oak: 
I recommend that serious consideration be ~~ 
given to the elimination of the Executive 
Board, and to the increase of the present | 


assembly at an annual meeting, or by dis- i - 
tricts. This board might be known under ~ 
its present name or changed to “Board of | re 
Trustees,” or “Board of Directors.” ; 


Activate the House of Representatives.— 
In order that the House of Representatives — 
may assume its proper place as a function-_ 
ing body, 
tion and By-Laws be amended so that the 
House of Representatives shall 
speaker or chairman, and a_ vice-chair-— 
man; that the chairman, or speaker of | 
the House, shall be, ex officio, a member | 
of the proposed new Board of Gov-. 
ernors without the power of vote. f 
would give him intimate contact with and > 
knowledge of all important mattersthatare _ 
to be presented ¢o the House of Representa- __ 
tives for fina] action. Further, I recommend | 


House of Representatives. This would be © 
in accord with the democratic principles of 
similar organizations and would materially 
aid the esprit de corps of the House. ie 

I further recommend that the president, = ee 
secretary, and delegate of each constituent _ 
association be informed on all matters re- 
quiring later action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I further suggest that, when matters of 
policy of the national association and the _ i 
preprints of committee reports cannot be re 
discussed at constituent association meet ie 
ings, each delegate discuss these matters = jj 


with corporate officers of his asac ciation 
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before coming to the annual meeting of the 
 AVMA. I further suggest that the various 

- constituent groups defray the expenses of 
their delegates. 


Expand Public Relations.—We are deeply 
appreciative of the good work that has been 
done by the Committee on Public Relations. 
Continued expansion of our public relations 
program for a better appreciation of serv- 
- jees rendered by the veterinarian is of para- 

mount importance. Whom are we to edu- 
cate—and how? 
Public relations should be developed first 
between the constituent and national asso- 
- ciations for a better understanding of their 
; _ mutual problems and interests and to pro- 
- mote support and unity. Therefore, I rec- 
ommend the employment of a fulltime man 
in the central office who is capable of doing 
_ the type of public relations work required. 
This would help greatly to bridge the 
- present conspicuous gap in our contacts and 
- jiaison facilities with constituent organiza- 
tions. Under the direction of the executive 
_ secretary, he could serve, ex officio, on all 
committees, to give them assistance, and 
help to activate their projects. Such a man 
- could also help to coérdinate and promul- 
gate their worthy recommendations to our 
governing bodies for progressive and deci- 
- sive action. His activities need not be con- 
fined to inter-association and committee 
work, but could include the fostering of a 
better understanding of veterinary medi- 
- eine among, and coéperation with, livestock 
_ breeders, farmers, and allied associations. 
_ This public relations program should be 
_ extended to include the vast number of 
_ people who are not owners of, or even in- 
terested in, livestock or pets. In this con- 
nection, the Associated Serum Producers, 
) " Inc., deserve our sincere thanks for the ex- 
cellent program they have conducted with 
livestock owners. 


DISGUISED AS EDUCATION 


The most serious problem confronting the 
livestock industry today, and reflecting on 
the purpose, management, and integrity of 
the veterinary profession, is the intrusion 
of the wholesale commercial and retail drug 
interests into the field of animal health. 
- Not content to invade and exploit every le- 
; gitimate business, they are now boldly 

to the — of our 


services of veterinary science are 


livestock and that of the American peopl 
They have no moral obligations, disregar 
their responsibilities, and are indifferent ¢ 
the chaos that will result from their prac. 
tices. Their only motto is—INCREASE SALEs 


It is staggering to compute the prevent- 
able animal morbidity and mortality of 
livestock and pets, as well as the tremen- 
dous financial outlay of gullible livestock 
owners who squander money on charlatans 
and medicinal and biological nostrums of. 
fered by these commercial Shylocks. They 
try to exploit every new therapeutic and 
biologic agent that the veterinary and 
medical professions develop and pioneer. 
Through advertisements in our professional 
journals, and with devoted attendance at 
our professional meetings, they attempt to 
“work both sides of the street.” Because 
of the benevolence of our state associations, 
as well as our national organization, their 
nonprofessional members smugly infiltrate 
into our meetings. At the same time, these 
“fifth-column” organizations are the ones 
that are slowly attempting to strangle the 
veterinary profession. 

They have sometimes resorted to the 
cheapest form of deceit and gross misinfor- 
mation in exploiting the livestock industry. 
Because of wartime conditions, while there 
i§ a shortage of veterinarians for civilian 
services, they have, unpatriotically, seized 
this opportune time to usurp and exploit the 
territory of men who have gone to the de- 
fense of our country. The question arises: 
Is the health of our livestock going to be 
entrusted to the veterinary profession or is 
it to become the responsibility of laymen, 
and lay agencies, who have no training in 
diagnosis and who are ignorant of disease 
entities and preventive medicine? 


AN OBLIGATION AND How TO MEET IT 


Our moral obligation, in this menace to 
the nation’s welfare, is a crusade for educa- 
tion of the public regarding these practices, 
both through the press and the radio. This 
can also be aided by publication of a maga- 
zine for national distribution to livestock 
owners, comparable to Hygeia, the fine lay 
publication of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. But, most important is better serv- 
ice by the veterinarian, and more veteri- 
narians to render competent service. 


Articles in popular magazines about the 
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also highly desirable, as we have many in- 
teresting stories of public appeal to tell, 
and through these channels we should reach 
every home in the country. The medical 
profession has received rightful publicity 
and recognition through the motion picture 
industry. The past and present contribu- 
tions and achievements of the veterinary 
profession and its benefits to mankind may 
ikewise be told. 

What is done in the way of publicity 
must not be done for the sake of propa- 
ganda. It must be done ethically, truthfully, 
sincerely, and honestly in placing our pro- 
fession before the public so as to obtain 
their respect, confidence, and deserved rec- 
ygnition. A definite program should be 
jutlined in order to reach this objective, and 
we must devote all possible resources to 
this important work. 


WiLL History REPEAT ITSELF? 


We are all enjoying a period of pros- 
perity. For the past few years, it has been 
easy to increase the membership and, at 
present, all is well. But we are not assured 
of the long continuation of this prosperity; 
in fact, it-is not reasonable to expect this to 
continue indefinitely with the conclusion of 
the war, but rather to expect some loss in 
membership. This will be determined largely 
by the price of meat-producing animals, 
which reflects upon the prosperity of live- 
stock owners and, in turn, upon the income 
of veterinary practitioners. 

In 1925, our membership was 3,645; it 
increased to 4,531 in 1931 but by 1935 was 
back to 3,788 of whom only 3,107 had paid- 
up dues. In 1925, the income of the Asso- 
ciation was $28,878.71 but ten years later 
it had dropped to $21,933.10, a decrease of 
nearly $7,000. History repeats itself in 
many ways and this may indicate what the 
Association can expect sometime in the 
future. 

While increasing the dues or membership 
fees in any organization is likely to meet 
with some disfavor (and it must be said 
that there are often legitimate reasons for 

uestioning the advisability of such a 
move), perhaps we may, with some profit, 
ok into the history of this matter in our 
wn and in similar organizations. In 1893, 
fifty-two years ago, our membership num- 
dered 511 and our annual dues were $3.00. 


Similar standards prevailed in the Amer- 


ican Medical Association and the American 


Dental Association. During this period, as a 


we all know, material costs, price levels, 


salaries, rents, and living costs have been _ 
Dues in various 


increased several fold. 


medical associations have also been revised _ 
upward several times and now amount to — 
$20.00 annually, in some cases, not includ- __ 
ing subscriptions to the official journals. In 


this same period, dues in the AVMA have | 
been increased but twice, to reach the pres- | 
ent level of $7.00, or only a little more than | 
double what they were a half century ago. _ 


Moreover, this modest fee now includes the 
subscription to the JOURNAL, which was not 
true in the earlier years. 

In view of these facts, we may be justified 
in questioning the propriety of continuing 
our present standard of fees, in the face 


of increased and still increasing costs of 


operation, and despite the additional serv- 
ices available to our members. This whole 
question is a broad one in which the mem- 
bership, as a whole, is vitally interested. I 
make no recommendations regarding the 
desirability of a readjustment of fees, but 
offer the facts for your thoughtful consid- 
eration. 


THE FUTURE OF VETERINARY EDUCATION 


Organized veterinary 
with veterinary education. 
there has been an urgent need for reform. 
The demand for interneship is convincing 
evidence that the undergraduate is receiv- 


medicine begins 
For some time, 


ing insufficient training in the art of clin; fe 


ical veterinary medicine. 
changes have not kept pace with new fields 
of veterinary endeavor. 
courses have been offered in what should 
have been major subjects. Our educational 


institutions need some stimulating force for 


certain reforms in veterinary education. 
Therefore, I recommend the adoption of the 


For years, token | 


Curricular 


proposed change of the Constitution and es 


By-Laws in regard to the Committee on 


Education, which will be presented before 


this body. 


I have tried to present some of the opin- . ; 


ions and suggestions of your interested 
membership. For your consideration, I 
have attempted to crystallize these senti- 
ments in a logical manner and thoughtful 
evolution, for progress and unity, in the 
best interests of our profession and public 
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JAMES FARQUHARSON 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


service. I hope they will be accepted in the 
spirit in which they have been extended. 


The Veterinary Science Newsletter 

Although established as a temporary war 
agency, the Office of War Information, to 
which the AVMA furnishes a monthly 
veterinary science newsletter for world- 
wide circulation, may carry on an essenti- 
ally informational program after the war. 
It will attempt in all places to lay founda- 
tions for future friendly codperation be- 


tries. Since the United States is a vast 
livestock country with intricate veterinary 


medical problems, the part our veterinary 
profession will be able to take in building 
good will in the postwar world may be far. 
reaching. As national assets, domesticated 
animals are no longer bypassed as a fringe 
of human affairs. Much depends upon 
them and their health, which a rationalized 
veterinary service assures. 


The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation’s report on medical education pre- 
dicts a postwar shortage of 30,000 physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada. The 
Army, Navy and Selective Service are con- 
demned for preventing the admission of 
able-bodied students to the medical colleges, 


Russian-Owned Cattle Roam the Streets of Berlin __ 


meat on the hoof for the Russian army, rest among the devastated buildings just 
off the Kaiserdamm. 
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Proceedings of Business Session, House of Representatives | 
American Veterinary Medical Association 


(Held in lieu of the regular annual meeting) 


persons, the governing bodies of the Association canceled the ip Arno annual meeting for 


1945. In lieu of the annual meeting, the Executive Board voted to hold business sessions le 


only of the Board of Governors, Executive Board, and House of Representatives in order that _ 
all necessary business, except the election and installation of new officers, might be transacted. _ 
(See announcement in the Jounnat for April, 1945, p. 241.) 7 
Therefore, the officers elected for the association year 1944-1945 are holding over until their 
successors are duly elected and installed at the next annual meeting. The indications are 
that a regular convention can be held in 1946. 


First Session, August 21, 1945 Presentation of Minutes 


The first session of the House of Representatives EX&cUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Mr. Presi- 


‘ the American Veterinary Medical Association, dent and Gentlemen: I herewith present the offi- 
ld at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, August cial transcript of the 1944 business sessions of 
.22, 1945, convened at 2:00 p. m., President James the House of Representatives and the general 
rquharson presiding. sessions of the American Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation, both of which were published in the 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The 1945 business October, 1944, AVMA JOURNAL, the committee re- 
ssion of the House of Representatives of the ports presented to this meeting having been pub- 
\merican Veterinary Medical Association is now lished in the November, 1944, issue of the JouRNAL. 


order. This session is for delegates and mem- Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): I move we 
bers only. If any nonmembers are in the room, adopt them as printed. 
we will have to ask them to leave. Dr. D. CoveHiInN (Tenn.): Second the motion. 
The first item on the agenda is the roll call. PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 


and seconded that we adopt the minutes of the 
i Call business sessions of 1944. Any discussion? All 
The Ro’ those in favor signify by saying “aye”; opposed 
_. Executive Secretary Hardenbergh called the Carried. 
states alphabetically, and the delegates responded. The next item is the president's address. 


The following are the names of the delegates . ' 
rom their respective associations : President's Address 
.-President Farquharson read his address. . 


‘tate Delegate (Applause) [The address is published in this 
N. J. Miller Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): I move that the 
c. C. von Gremp president’s address, with its recommendations, be 
bie. G. W. Jensen referred to the Executive Board for such action 
Ic DR. 0 eon 3 an Dr. W. M. Corres (Ky.): Second the motion. 
M. P. Schlaegel PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
for their consideration. All those in favor signif 
Michigan....B, J. Killham (and E. C. W. Schubel) py saying “aye”; opposed “no.” It will be or vow 
shank cats R. A. Merrill to the Executive Board. 
E. H. Durr We are very glad to have with us this afternoon 
Jersey. A. Auxiliary, who will bring us a message at this time. 
North Carolina. A. A. Husman Greetings from the Women Auxiliary 
Re. edie E. M. DeTray Mrs. H. Preston Hoskins: Dr. Farquharson 
W. M. Swangard and Members: I do have a message for you 
Pennsylvania.............-. Raymond C. Snyder from the Women’s Auxiliary. Our brains have 
South 00 W. A. Barnette been working, I don’t know whether it is over- 
Dennis Coughlin time, at least they have been working to some 
E. A. Grist extent during the year. We were faced with a 
Leo T. Denovan You know, when one is working for membership, 


one has to have something to offer as an induce- 
_ EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Mr. Presi- ment if a response is expected. I think anybody 
there are 25 delegates present out of a total whe has had anything to do with the securing 


nstituent association membership of 60. of membership in the AVMA realizes that. It is 
. much harder to work with the women. 
-ESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Next in order is the We mulled over several ideas by which to arouse 


esentation of minutes of the 1944 Session. the interest of the wives, particularly, and the 
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other members of the families of the veterinarians, 
the sisters and the mothers as wel, and came 
to the conclusion that practically nothing in the 
way of loans or scholarships or gifts along that 
line will make any serious appeal to the women 
connected with the veterinary profession. So, we 
have worked out an entirely different plan. It 
is the result of the experience of two or three of 
us, and I presume many others have had the 
same experience but we are the ones who know 
about it: that the wives of veterinarians, as a 
rule, are not as well informed about the veterinary 
profession as we wish they were, and, certainly, 
the women who are not connected in any way 


Mrs. H. Preston Hoskins 


with the veterinary profession have very, very 
little knowledge of what it is and what it is doing. 

The result is that the officers of the Women's 
Auxiliary have planned a small booklet. For 
want of a better name we have called it “A 
Booklet of Information.” In_it will be given a 
brief statement about the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the American Veterinary Medical Association and 
a few items that we feel will be of particular 
interest to people in general, in regard to what 
the veterinary profession is accomplishing. I do 
not have a complete outline of what will be in that 
booklet, but I imagine most of you can picture 
what would be the subjects that we would be 
likely to choose, those that would appeal to the 
general public rather than to the members of 
the profession, themselves. 

We hope to distribute this booklet through state 
representatives in the states and in the Canadian 
provinces as well. The Auxiliary will pay for 
these booklets, and will pay the postage that is 
necessary; in fact, we will foot most of the bill, 
but we are relying upon the office of the AVMA 
to furnish us with the material which they feel 
will make the best appeal to the people to whom 
these booklets will be distributed. 

The idea is this: Each state representative 
will be given a number of booklets and an ac- 
letter of explanation to cover the 
number of wives of veterinarians in her state. A 
booklet will be given to the wife of every vet- 
erinarian. We have debated whether or not it 


4 


would be wise to send it to the men. We hay 
concluded that most of the things that go ; 
the men, which are meant for the women, do x 
get to the women. That has been our experienc 
We tried it once before. We didn’t get enoug 
response to pay the postage. 

This is not a campaign for membership. | 
is simply a plan to lay the foundation for a larg 
membership and for larger things for the wome 
to do in the years to come, 

There have been two or three things suggest. 
that cannot be carried out by the women at tb 
present time but could be done if the women we 
well organized, if the women had good understan 
ing of the veterinary profession. 

Now, can you see what is our purpose? 7 
educate the wives and families of the veterinarian 
and their friends. For instance, not very lop 
ago I was out to lunch with women who had , 
idea of the veterinary profession except that th 
veterinary office or hospital was a place wher 
some of their friends tock a cat or a dog. Tha 
was the sum total of their information in regar 
to the veterinary profession. , 

Someone asked the question of me, “Well, wha 
is your husband’s business?” 

I said, “He is a veterinarian.” 

If I had had one of those booklets in my purs 
I could simply have handed that out and it wou! 
have answered the questions. That is the objec 

This has been approved by the Board of Gov 
ernors; we sent it to them. I was given to wu 
derstand that they approved of this plan, an 
were ready to give us any help that they couk 

I am presenting it to you in the hope that yo 
will bear it in mind. As soon as these booklet 
are ready and your wives or your mothers or you 
sisters or your friends receive any of these book 
lets, will you back us up? When we have lai 
this foundation, we shall have an organization we 
established, which will carry our influence, an 
give us an opportunity to werk in the variou 
states. Then please remember that we will b 
at your service for whatever we can do to help yot 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you, Mr: 
Hoskins. This is another way of promoting goo 
public relations. 

The next order of business will be the repo 
of the Executive Board. 


Report of Executive Board 


Dr. C. C. HastTines: The report of the Exect 
tive Board will necessarily be short. As yo 
probably know, Dr. W. A. Hagan is chairma 
of the Executive Board and I am only acting 2 
temporary chairman. Dr. Hagan has been aj 
pointed a member of the Inter-Allied Contr 
Council for Germany. He is either on his wa 
to Germany at the present time or he is standing 
by, waiting for a call to go. It was impossible fo 
him to come to this meeting. 

The Executive Board has been in session sinc 
noon yesterday—I don’t mean all night but 
good part of the night, at least half of it—an 
this morning. They have acted on several thing 
that will be presented to the House this after- 
noon and at your next session. Those action 
are actually the report of the Executive Board. 


Honorary Membership Nomination 


The first action that I wish to call to your at 
tention is the nomination for honerary member- 
ship in the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of directors of Wilson & Company. Mr. Wilson 
has done a great many things for the veterinary 
profession. He is very much interested in the 
veterinary profession. He is an extensive breeder 
of livestock. He maintains a large herd of pure- 
bred cattle and other livestock on his farms. The 
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Mr. Wilson was instrumental 


tional Livestock Conservation Program, 
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rvecutive Board recommends Mr. Wilson for hon- 


ary membership in this Association. 
vr. Thomas E. Wilson was born July 22, 1868, 
London, Ontario. He received his elementary 
q high school education in Chicago public 
ols. His first job was with the Chicago, 
rlington and Quincy Railroad which he soon 
+ to go with Morris and Company, meat packers. 
became vice-president of the company in 1906 
ij president in 1913. In 1916, Mr. Wilson was 
A president of Sulzberger and Sons Company, 
ich became Wilson and Company later in the 
ne year. He served as president of the latter 
npany from 1916 to 1934, at which time he 
ame chairman of the Board. 
fr. Wilson was one of the organizers and 
t presidents of the American Meat Institute, 
i, in 1928, provided funds for establishment of a 
sntifie research laboratory at the University of 
cago under the supervision of the Institute. 
n 1918, he became president of the American 
rthorn Breeders Association, and for several 
rs was president of the Shorthorn Cattle Asso- 
ion of America. He was also director of the 
ional Livestock and Meat Board and is, at 
chairman of the National Committee on 


sent, 
's and Girls Club work (4-H Clubs). He was 
sented with “The Chicago Merit Award, Na- 


al” of the Rotary Club of Chicago, which has 
n presented only five times in the last fourteen 
rs, on January 30, 1945. The award was given 
Mr. Wilson “for outstanding service in the con- 
‘ation of fats for the war effort and in the 
nsion of the 4-H Club idea with its great in- 
ational value to the farm youth of the nation.” 
in the founding of 
National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, 
Livestock Sanitary Committee, and, during 
early days of the tuberculosis eradication cam- 


gn, he gave this program his full support. 


1944, he was instrumental in organizing The 
which 
designed to bring all of the segments of the 
tock and meat industry into closer coéperation 
reating action programs directed toward the 
ction or elimination of livestock losses due to 
ises, parasites, or improper management. 

iis nomination is simply presented at this ses- 
and is to be acted on at the last meeting 
1e House. 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


HasTInes: The next item is the proposed 
1ndments to the Constitution and Administra- 
By-Laws. You have before you a copy of 
July JouRNAL in which these proposals were 
ed and, also, a copy of the Constitution and 
aws for reference. 

oposal No. 1 is recommended by the Execu- 
Board for adoption. This proposal was made 
e 1944 report of the Committee on Proprietary 


maceuticals : To change the name of the 
nittee to “Committee on Therapeutic Agents 
Appliances.” 


there is to this proposal is the changing of 
of this committee. 

A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): I move we ap- 
» the recommendation of the Executive Board. 
D. CouGHLIN (Tenn.): Second the motion. 
ESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Moved and seconded 
we aprrove the recommendation of the Ex- 
ve Board regarding prorosed amendment No. 
iny discussion? All those in favor signify 
usual sign; opposed “no.” Carried. 
HASTINGS: Proposal No. 2 has also been 
ymended for adoption. That amends Article 
Section 1, “2. Committee on Education.” This 
re of a change; in fact, it is very much of 
~p forward. It changes the Committee on 
ation to a Council on Education which is 
ve nine members. It is to have an executive 
attee of three members to visit the schools, 


who will then make recommendations to the Coun- 
cil. The Council then approves the recommenda- 
tions, or disapproves them; its report then goes 
to the Executive Board. 

The general organization of the proposed Coun- 
cil is given on page 36 of the July issue of 
the JOURNAL, and shows from what branches of 
practice these individuals are to be chosen. It 
also says that the executive committee shall be 
composed of two members who are associated with 
the educational field and one member who is a 
general practitioner. I believe that is all the 
explanation required. 

Dr. D. CouGHLIN (Tenn.): The way I under- 
stand that, those three members are supposed to 
visit all of the schools in three years. Is that 
right? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: They would make an 
inspection of the schools every three years. 


Dr. COUGHLIN: The three members would 
cover all the schools at least once every three 
years, 


Dr. HASTINGS: Yes. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Do I hear a motion? 

Dr. W. M. Corrge (Ky.): I move that we accept 
the recommendation on Proposal No. 2. 

Dr. C. P. Zerp (N. Y.): I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : It has been moved 
and seconded that we accept Proposal No. 2: To 
amend Article XII, Secton 1. Any discussion? 

Dr. R. A. MERRILL (Minn.): Does this mean, 
as this committee is outlined here, that there 
would be a member from large animal practice, 
small animal practice, and so on down that list? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: That is the Council. 
There is an executive committee of the Council. 
The Council consists of a large and a small 
animal practitioner, one from the federal service, 
research, and education. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): 
nine in all. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : 
in all. 

Dr. MERRILL: It seems to me, as the practition- 
ers make up the bigger percentage of the mem- 
bership, they should have a bigger voice in this. 
I am just citing that as my reaction to it. When 
you called the roll here a few minutes ago, we 
didn’t have any military representative, none from 
the governmental service, as I recall it, and yet 
they are on here. Are we offering them some- 
thing they don’t want? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: This Council on Edu- 
cation has three men who represent practitioners 
and, really, six men that represent research or 
education in one way or another. The prac- 
titioners didn’t have any representation on this 
committee before. This proposal is more or less 
of a compromise. It is a hotly contested question, 
how many we should put on and how many we 
should keep off. This seemed to be most agree- 
able to most of the practitioners and to others 
who were highly interested in this question. I 
think that the practitioners are very well repre- 
sented here. 

Dr. McApory: This is the first time you have 
had the practitioners on the committee; you put 
them on the committee now. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : 
other questions or discussion? 

Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): Are you satisfied with 
the answer? 

Dr. MERRILL: I think so. I wanted to have 
that point brought out because it seemed to me, 
in looking over this line-up, with other things 
that had come up, with the military and the 
governmental service, I just wonder why they 
would want to be on there. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: There are many dif- 
ferent things in veterinary education, the develop- 
ment of nutrition, the development of public health 
work, and meat inspection and milk inspection, 


There would be 


There would be nine 


That is right. Any 
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better tell us of the educational deficiencies we 
have at present and try to make them major 
courses, if that is what they are supposed to be, 
in college or bring them up to a place where we 
are training men for those lines as the demand 
requires, 


Dr. MERRILL: 
at this meeting? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Usually. I believe 
that is right. Aren’t they usually represented 
here? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Yes, that is 
true. You are speaking of the Army, Dr. Merrill? 


Dr. MERRILL: Yes. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: This is the 
first year they have not had a delegate at the 
meeting of the House of Representatives, in recent 
years. I suppose it is because those men are busy 
with military affairs and were not authorized to 
come. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any other questions? 
It is very necessary to have some men on the execu- 
tive committee of this Council who understand 
college budgets and college training. We have one 
in basic sciences and one man who is really a 
practitioner, except that he is a college professor 
who handles clinical veterinary medicine. The aver- 
age practitioner would know very little about col- 
lege budgets and some of the things that those 
men could help them in. 

Dr. W. M. SWANGARD (Ore.): I understand that 
this Council on Education is patterned along the 
line of the A.M.A. Is it? They have a council 
which determines Grade A and B institutions. I 
was just wondering if, in planning this, there has 
been any effort made to ascertain what the repre- 
sentation of practitioners is on the corresponding 
council of the A.M.A. 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: They have no specifi- 
eations or 


Dr. SWANGARD: 
the A.M.A.? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: No, it is not. There 
are no rules that state how many educators there 
shall be or how many practitioners. There are 
many men on the A.M.A, Council of Education who 
may be associated with, or on the faculty of, 
various schools. Some men enjoy practice and 
teach one subject in medical schools. Some men 
are practitioners and have no connection with 
medical schools. 


Dr. SWANGARD: It is a matter of numerical repre- 
sentation on the Council, or should be, shouldn't it? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Here? 

Dr. SWANGARD: Well, it should be anywhere on 
a council of this sort. I mean the number of mem- 
bers of the profession engaged in any one particular 
line should correspond to the number of those on 
a council of this sort. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: We didn’t try to make 
it that way. If you would break this down, you 
would find the practitioners are represented three 
to one; three of them to one federal man, three 
of them to one Army man, but there was no 
effort made to do that. It was simply to represent 
all of the fields of veterinary endeavor. 


Dr. SWANGARD: That answers the question. 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Are you ready for the 
question? 
...The question was called for... 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All those in favor of 
the adoption of Proposal No. 2 signify by saying 
“aye”; opposed “no”. It is adopted. 

Dr. HasTINGs: Proposal No. 3 is also on page 
36 of the July issue of the JouRNAL. That amends 
the first two sentences of the second paragraph of 
Section 2, Article VI, of the By-Laws. Without 
reading it, at present, in order to pay the bills of 
the Association, vouchers must be signed by the 


Aren’t they usually represented 


Is it not all practitioners on 


to the treasurer. This provides that, in the absey 
of the secretary, if he happens to be out of tow 
perhaps, or away from the office, the assista; 
secretary can sign those vouchers for the pay 
of bills. Since we have an assistant secretary, 
enters into the running of the office, and I see 
reason why he should not be allowed to sign vouct 
ers for the payment of bills, in the absence of | 
secretary. 

Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): I move we; 
prove the recommendation of the Executive Boar 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second the motion 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have all hes 
the motion. It is now open for discussion. 
.-.The question was called for... 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All those in favor 
the adoption of Proposal 3, to amend the first t 
sentences of the second paragraph of Section 
Article VI, of our By-Laws signify by the us 
sign; those opposed “no.” It is adopted. 


Dr. HasTINGs: These next amendments are being 
submitted at this meeting and are to be acted wy 
next year. Proposals No. 4 and 5 are based 
recommendations contained in the address of Pres 
dent Bower in 1944. 

Proposal No. 4: The purpose of this propo 
is to permit the outgoing president to serve as 
ex officio member of the Executive Board, and 
also eliminates the member-at-large on the Exe 
tive Board. 

There is considerable merit in this proposal, du 
to the fact that the president has been active in 
Association for at least two years, and proba 
several years before. In the past, as soon as 
finished the meeting, he dropped out of the pict 
and had very little to say about the actions of 
Association from then on. His experience has 
formed him about the affairs of the Associati 
He knows a great dea] about the running of 
Association, and he would naturally be a very g 
member of the Executive Board. That amendme 
is only submitted and will be voted on next ye 
In the meantime I presume it will be publish 
will it not, Dr. Hardenbergh? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Yes. 

Dr. HasTINGs: Proposal No. 5: The purpose of 
this amendment is to permit the incorporation 
Mexico, the West Indies, and the Canal Zone i! 
zone 3 of the official apportionment map. T 
will be voted on next year. 

Proposal No. 6 is under consideration. 
Executive Board has not acted upon it. They ¥ 
probably submit it to you at the next sessior 
That is all of the proposed changes at the present 
time. 


The 


Joint Committee on Foods 


On this preprint you have a report of the Jo 
Committee on Foods of the AVMA and the AAI 
I presume you have already read that report. 

Executive SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
haven’t had a chance to read it. These preprints 
were just distributed at this meeting. 

Dr. HastTincs: They probably have not hat 
chance to read and digest this report, but it 
recommended by the Executive Board for appro’ 

Dr. R. A. HeENDERSHOTT (N. J.): Mr. Chairm 
may I suggest that this additional preprint of : 
ports for the 1945 Business Meeting be put 0 
until our next session, so that we have an oppo! 
tunity to read it? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN (Ill): Second that motion 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard t 
motion and second. Any discussion? All those 
favor say “aye”; opposed “no.” The “ayes” have it 
Adopted. This, then, will be put over to the nex! 


Any second to th 


By that. I mean tomorro¥ 
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morning, so we may have the evening to look it 
over. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : The next order of 
pusiness is the report of the executive secretary. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


To the Members of the Executive Board and House 
of Representatives: 

The following report covers the period from Au- 
gust 1, 1944, to August 1, 1945. 


MEMBERSHIP 


On August 1, 1944, the official membership was 
.170. During the year, 881 applications were listed 
n the JOURNAL of which 879 were accepted, and 22 
lelinquents returned to good standing, making a 
otal gross increase of 901. During the same period, 
80 members have been lost for various reasons, 
eaving a net increase of 521 as shown in the fol- 
owing recapitulation : 


Total as of August 1, 1944.......... 8170 || Faunce, A. L. Richardson, John G. 
Applicants admitted................ 879 F. M. Schneider, F. H. 
Delinquents returned to good standing ae _ Gibson, J. I. Shaw, Walter (Honor 
Gross, W. F. 
9,071 Hanson, H. D. (Honor Sherrick, F. N. 

Lost by resignation............ isl: Helyar, James E. Spitz, Arthur 
Lost by delinquency (approx.) 300 380 Hoffmann, Jacob J. = Stang, Prof. V. tag fo) 

Hoggan, R. W. (Honorary Member) 
Membership as of August 1, 1945... 8,691 Howard, Lester H. = Stewart, Clark A. I 

Jackley, John G. 


An approximate figure for loss by delinquency 
300) is given because of the fact that, during the 
ar years, it has been impossible to keep in touch 
ith all members who have entered military serv- 
e: mail to many in far-off or isolated theaters 
’ war has either been returned or undelivered. On 
commendation of the central office, the Executive 
oard has authorized the office to use its discretion 
lative to delinquent members to insure that no 
ember serving with the armed forces is dropped 
om membership without full opportunity to retain 
s good standing. 

Of the 881 membership applications listed since 
e last report, 712 or nearly 80 per cent were 
om graduating student chapter members in recog- 
zed schools; the remaining 169 were received 
graduate veterinarians everywhere. 


Honor Roll_—The names of Drs. William F. Egan 
San Francisco, Calif., and Paul Fischer of Lake- 
nd, Fla., are added this year to the honor list 
those who have been in continuous good stand- 
e for 50 years. The complete list of honor roll 
mbers numbers twelve as follows: 


H. P. Eves (U. P., 87), Wilmington, Del., ad- 
tted in 1889. 

J. W. Connaway (C.V.C., '90), Columbia, Mo., ad- 
tted in 1890. 

E. B. Ackerman (Amer., ’91), Huntington, L. L, 
mitted in 1891. 

N. S. Mayo (C.V.C., '89), Highland Park, Ill, ad- 
tted in 1891. 

Charles R. Borden (Amer., '92), Taunton, Mass., 
mitted in 1892. 
William H. Dodge 
iss., admitted in 1892. 
John B. Hopper (Amer., '92), Ridgewood, N. J., 
mitted in 1892. 

J. Payne Lowe (Amer., 91), (Natl., '93), Passaic, 
J., admitted in 1892. ¥ 
Bernhard P. Wende (Ont., °92), 
mitted in 1892. 

L. A. Merillat (Ont., 88), Chicago, Ill., admitted 
1893. 

William F. Egan (R.C.V.S.-Cop., 88), San Fran- 
co, Calif., admitted in 1895. 

Paul Fischer (O.S.U., '92), Lakeland, Fla., ad- 
tted in 1895. 

Three H 


(Amer., °92), Leominster, 


Buffalo, N. Y., 


admitted in 1882; Dr. Walter Shaw (Ont., 
Dayton, Ohio, admitted in 1890; and Dr. 
Hanson (Amer., ’89), admitted in 1892. 
Deaths.—From August 1, 1944, to August 1, 1945, 
the names of 62 deceased members have been re- 
ported to the central office. They are: 


Bardwell, Robert H. Lovett, H. M. 


Dr. L. H. Howard (Amer., '82), Brookline, Mass., a 
H. D. 


Barnes, M. F. MeCapes, Adelbert M. 
Barnhart, C. W. Mie MacPhail, James A. 
Boyd, Zeno C. _ Marchand, George U. 


Briggs, R. J. W. 
Brumley, Oscar V. re 
Case, Claude H. 
Clark, R. R. 
Conard, A. J. 
Creel, Ben W. 
Divine, J. P. 
Dock, Norton 
Dustan, Henry W. 
Elliot, Maj. Charles H. 


Martin, Walter H. 
Martin, Walter 
Masson, J. L. 
Morin, J. R. 
Nelson, Jas. M. Se 
Norman, C. T. 
Pirie, Leslie D. 
Pollard, John 8. 
Rader, William A. 
Rich, T. S. 


Sutton, O. L. a 

Thompson, J.E. 
Tinder, J. E. ies 
Van Volkenberg, Hora- 


Jennemann, Joseph T. 
Joss, J. W. 
Kershner, Peter I. 
Kock, Hermann tio L. 
Lagerberg, Erland V. Watson, E. A. 


Lamb, Charles G. ‘White, Henry A. 
B.C. 


Lange, A. W. 
Lioyd, Samuel E. 

Resignations.—The resignations of 18 members 
have been received and accepted by the Executive 
Board, Seven of these gave no reason, 5 were be- 
cause of retirement, 1 on account of increased dues, 
3 because of poor health, and 2 because of “no 
benefit from the Association.” 

Distribution of Membership.—The accompanying 
table shows the membership by geographical divi- 
sions. California, New York, Illinois, and Ohio are 
the four highest, in that order. ete 


Paid Paid 
1944 1943 Tot. 4 
18 11 137 i 
1 1 32 ; 
5 3 47 ; 
26 16 618 i 
Colorado... 14 8 139 
Connecticut... 82 4 2 
Dist. of Columbia....... 48 
460 34 
3 
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Paid Paid Paid 
1945 1944 1943 Total 
47 4 2 53 
New Hampshire......... 29 1 30 
New Jersey...... 11 4 194 
New Mexico..... és Kai's 27 2 1 30 
North’, Carolina.«....... 89 17 5 111 
North . 42 6 1 49 
Pennsylvania .......... 338 19 15 372 
South Carolina.......... 55 3 5 63 
51 2 1 54 
113 11 7 131 
15 4 210 
West Virginia... 31 1 1 33 
222 12 5 239 
6,996 528 302 7,826 
Possessions, Foreign and 
Miscellaneous 
28 1 2 31 
Mexico... 13 8 1 22 
South America.......... 48 3 2 52 
Other Foreign.......... 24 2 1 27 
Wa 186 17 17 220 
Special Cases..... 6 6 
Miscellaneous* ........ 298 ~~ 298 
794 45 26 865 
ss 7,790 573 328 8,691 
II. FINANCES. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945. the 


secretary's office transmitted total receipts of $117, 
081.13 to the Association’s depository banks; dur- 
the same period, expenditures of $92,462.43 were 
vouchered for payment, leaving a surplus of income 
over disbursements (exclusive of bond purchases 
added to the Association’s assets) of $24,618.70. 
During the year, the Association purchased U. S. 
Treasury (War) bonds in the amount of $27,400. 
The treasurer's report, which will be found else- 
where in the proceedings, shows a breakdown of 
receipts and disbursements and the Association's 
net worth. 

The principal source of income was from mem- 
bership fees and dues and advertising in the official 
JOURNAL, the latter showing an excess of nearly 
$9,000 over the budget estimate. 

Total expenditures for the year exceeded budget 
estimates by slightly more than $200, but con- 
trollable expenses were kept within budget limita- 
tions. However, total income, as already indicated, 
exceeded budget estimates by nearly $25,000. In 
this connection, the budget for 1945-46 appears 
elsewhere in the proceedings and will be of interest 
to all members. 

The sound financial standing of the Association 
must be guarded and maintained: to this end, the 
Committee on Budget and the Executive Board, 
which has complete charge of the financial affairs 


*Made up of members requesting suspension for 


duration, 40; addresses unknown, 159; members 
receiving AJVR instead of AVMA Journal, 32; 
others, 67; total: 298. 


of the Association, consistently follow sound bug. 
getary practices and are constantly endeavorin, 
to build up our resources with due regard fo; 
financing worthwhile projects for the benefit of th 
membership and the steadily expanding work of 
the Association. 


III, PUBLICATIONS. 


The official JouRNAL is now approaching a circ 
lation of 10,000 monthly. For over two years, ther 
has been a severe handicap because of governme: 
quotas on the use of paper; the editorial depar 
ment has found it necessary to screen materi; 
severely for each issue in order to stay within tt 
paper allotment. Despite this situation, the pub! 
cation schedule on manuscrips has been careful 
supervised and reasonably well maintained. Present 
indications are that WLB restrictions on newspri) 
will soon be lifted, thus enabling the JouRNAL | 
give even better service to author-contributors ar 
to permit inclusion of more miscellaneous materi 
of current reader interest. 

With the increase in circulation of the Journat, 
the editorial department has recently recommended. 
and the Board of Governors (Committee on Jour 
nal) have approved an increase in advertising rat 
which will be effective with the January, 194 
issue. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY RESEARCH 
now has a circulation of slightly over 2,000 as com- 
pared with 1,800 reported last year. This publicatior 
has been self-supporting for the past two years, « 
an actual cost basis, from subscription revenue 
However, no overhead costs of the central office « 
editorial department have been charged against it a 
is the case with the official monthly JOURNAL. | 
time, perhaps, it will be proper to prorate some « 
the overhead costs against the research public: 
tion but, for the time being, it is felt that th 
Association should foster the growth of the maga- 
zine without any handicaps. Last year, the Execu- 
tive Board approved the inclusion of a limited 
amount of selected advertising in the research jou 
nal. Accordingly, a rate schedule has been pr 
pared and approved and a few companies hav 
already contracted space beginning with the Ja 
uary, 1946, issue. 

With the return of many veterinarians fro 
the armed forces to research institutions and ex- 
periment stations and the resumption of researc! 
projects in animal pathology which were inter- 
rupted by the war, it is anticipated that there wi 
be a marked increase in the number of manuscripts 
submitted for publication. 

There is already a noticeable demand for bac 
issues of both Association publications from, for- 
eign countries which were cut off from the outsid 
world during the war. These requests will be met 
in so far as possible from our files and fro 
offerings by members who have expressed a will- 
ingness to donate volumes of the journals to need 
foreign, veterinary libraries. 

New Membership Directory.—The 1945 director 
with membership listings as of February 1, 194 
is the most complete and useful volume of its kir 
ever issued by the Association. It contains a ge 
graphical listing of names and addresses and als 
an alphabetical index to facilitate finding members 
whose location may not be known. Other featur: 
of the 148 page book include digests of veterinar 
practice acts of all the states, and the provinces < 
Canada; data on human and livestock populatior 
and veterinary populations of all the states and 
provinces; the organization of the livestock diseas 
control services of the United States and Canada 
the names and addresses of state and provincial 
association secretaries, chief livestock sanitary 
officials and state veterinary chairmen of the P 
and A Service; the official roster of the AVMA 
and its Constitution, Administrative By-Laws, and 
Code of Ethics. 
The cost of the 1945 directory is $2.00 
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to nonmembers, $5.00. It is easily the most valu- 
able and useful reference book of its kind and 
should be on the desk of every member. 


Occupational Guidance Leaflet-—An  wunprece- 

of dented and growing interest in veterinary medi- 
cine aS a career among high school students, 
Army and Navy personnel, and others has been 
evident the past two years. To meet the requests 
for authoritative information, Associate Editor 
Klussendorf has prepared a guidance leaflet on the 
aptitude and training for, and opportunities in, 
veterinary medicine which is available for free dis- 
tribution to interested persons, vocational guidance 
consultants, state and federal agencies, and others. 
Copies may be obtained by writing the central of- 
fice and requesting the leaflet “Veterinary Medicine 
as a Career.” 

During recent months, Dr. Klussendorf has also 
assisted with the preparation or revision of guid- 
ince leaflets on veterinary medicine issued by the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute, the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, the Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., of New York University, and 

d Science Research Associates, Inc. 

It appears that large numbers of young men in 
the military services have been impressed with, or 
become interested in, veterinary medicine from their 
observations of the work of the Army Veterinary 
Corps; many others at home have learned of the 
essentiality of veterinary science during the war 
years, and the opportunities it offers. If this pre- 
sages anything, it seems likely that our veterinary 
schools will have large numbers of applicants for 
admission in the postwar period, a vastly different 
condition than existed in the decade following 
World War I. 


ud- 


IV. Pusiic RELATIONS. 


e The organized program comprising regular re- 
‘i leases to the principal news services, farm papers 
2 and livestock journals, and extension editors has 
d been continued as the basis of the public relations 
P work during the year. 
, Radio coverage has had three forms: the series 
of broadcasts arranged during our annual meetings, 
, a monthly series of “Farm Radio Briefs” mailed 
to over 250 stations from coast to coast, and the 
. series of weekly radio programs on livestock health 
subjects furnished to constituent associations. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1944, when this work 
was initiated, 32 state veterinary associations spon- 
sored the programs, usually on the leading sta- 
tions in their respective states. During the first six 
months of 1945, when the AVMA public relations 
department made the second series of programs 
available, 30 associations have used them and near- 
ly 20 have continued with a series provided for the 
last half of the year, so that year-round coverage 
has been provided. This continuous type of weekly 
broadcast is considered desirable because the co- 
operating stations come to look upon the series as 
a regular feature of a public service for the benefit 
of livestock and poultry growers. An effort is now 
being made to develop a number of broadcasts 
which will have “human interest” angles and deal 
with important veterinary history episodes of more 
appeal to the general public. 

One of the networks has also offered time on 
one of its coast-to-coast farm programs for an oc- 
casional broadcast and it is likely that several of 
these may be arranged during the next year. 


V. Exegcutive Boarp ELECTIONS 


The terms of Dr. F. M. Wilson (District V) and 
Dr. Chas. H. Seagraves (District VII) expire at 
the end of this meeting. Elections have been con- 
ducted during recent months with the result that 
Dr. C. C. Franks of Des Moines, Iowa, will succeed 
Dr. Wilson and Dr. E. E. Wegner of Pullman, 
Wash., will succeed Dr. range Sng Both were 
for regular 


VI. WoOMEN’s AUXILIARY 


The Student Loan Fund activities of the Aux- 
iliary have been rather quiescent again this year. 
Requests for loans may increase after the war. 
However, the Auxiliary, under the leadership of its 
president, Mrs. H. Preston Hoskins, has been plan- 
ning some work to fulfill another of its objectives, 
namely, promoting public interest in and education 
about the work of the veterinary profession. A 
leaflet is being prepared by the Auxiliary which 
will be widely disseminated through women’s aux- 
iliaries and other representatives in the state and 
provincial veterinary associations. Such work can 
be of tremendous help public relations-wise in 
bringing cogent facts about the work of veter- 
inarians to women’s clubs and similar organizations. 


VII. CENTRAL OFFICE STAFF 


The appointment of Dr. R. C. Klussendorf as 
associate editor and assistant executive secretary, 
effective April 1, 1945, brought to the organization 
added assistance necessary to its increased journal- 
istic and executive work. The vastly expanded ac- 
tivities of the Association, including closer work- 
ing relationships with many other organizations, 
make it necessary to build up the central office 
staff if full advantage is to be taken of the oppor- 
tunities presented and if our responsibilities are 
to be properly discharged. 


VIII. MAIL AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Mail received in the central office for this re- 
port period included the following: 


Various publications, etc............ 2,040 


over 185,000 pieces were 
office, as 


During the same period, 
mailed or addressed from the central 
follows : 


Third class mail ........ 21,277 
9,559 
Journals (AVMA & AJVR). 119,630 


The foregoing report only touches some of the 
highlights and more or less routine work of the 
Association’s headquarters office and staff. The 
elective officers, committees, and many individual 
members have worked faithfully and long during 
the year to support and manage the manifold ac- 
tivities of the organization. We are grateful for 
their interest and whole-hearted codperation and 
for the splendid work of the entire central office 
personnel. 


Respectfully submitted, 
s/J. G. HARDENBERGH, 
Executive Secretary. 


Dr. A. A. HusmaAn (N. Car.): I move we accept 
the executive secretary’s report as read. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion and second. Any discussion? If not, all 
those in favor signify by the usual sign; opposed 
“no.” Adopted. 

The next order of business is the report of the 
treasurer, by Dr. Lacroix. 


Report of Treasurer 


Dr. W. A. BARNETTE (S. C.): I move the 
Treasurer’s report be adopted as read: 

Dr. R. A. HenpersHotr (N. J.): I second th- 
motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the Treasurer’s report be adopted 


(See next page for Treasurer’s report.) 
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July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 


*  AVMA Journal (advertising, subscriptions, and one-half of dues)............ 67,300.98 


Salmon Memorial Fund (interest on 111.81 
July 1, 1944 to June 30,1945” 
i AVMA Fund (not inclading purchase of U. S. Treasury bonds).............. $ 34,514.97 
‘ 4: Special Fund No. 2 (Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prize)...... 137.50 
Salmon Memorial Fund (transferred to AVMA 1,000.00 
BALANCE SHEET 
2 June 30, 1945 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS 
June 30, 1945 and June 30, 1944 


June 30 Increase 
1945 1944 (Decrease) 


AVMA Fund | 
Journal Fund 


$ 75,518.56 $66,441.49 $ 9,077.07 
27,878.60 11,448.78 16,429.82 


The printing and mailing schedules of this month’s JOURNAL were de- 
layed on account of interruptions in production in the printing plant. 


c: 
nancial Report—J. V. Lacroix, Treasurer 
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as read. Any discussion? All those in favor say 
“aye”; opposed “no.” It is passed. 


Report of Executive Board 


Public Relations Counsel 


Dr. HastTines: As a matter of information, T 
might say that the public relations and publicity 
program will be continued during the next year 
under the direction of Mr. Fairall who has been 
employed to carry on that work for the last several 
years. 

Continuing the report of the Executive Board, 
you all have these preprints which were mailed to 
you sometime ago, and I presume you have had 
time to read them. ¥ 


Report of Committee on Education 


The first committee reports acted upon by the 
Executive Board is the Committee on Education. 
(These are standing committees.) This report as 
printed was accepted by the Executive Board and 
recommended for adoption by the House. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): I move that 
the report of the Committee on Education be 
adopted. 

Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): Second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion and the second. Any discussion? All 
those in favor signify by the usual sign; opposed 
“no.” It is carried. The report of the Committee 
on Education is adopted. 


[ All committee reports will be published 
in the November, 1945, issue of the Jour- 
NAL. | 


Report of Committee on Biological Products 


Dr. HastTincs: The next is the Committee on 
Biological Products. That was also accepted by the 
Executive Board and recommended for adoption. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: What is your pleasure? 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN (Ill.): I move that the report 
be adopted. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the report of the Committee on 
Biological Products be accepted. All those in favor 
say “aye”; opposed “no.” The report is adopted. 


Report of Committee on Proprietary Pharmaceuticals 


Dr. Hastines: The next standing committee 
report is the Committee on Proprietary Pharmaceu- 
ticals. The name of that committee, by your 
action a few moments ago, has been changed to 
Committee on Therapeutic Agents and Appliances. 
This report was accepted by the Executive Board 
and recommended for adoption by the House, spe- 
cial attention being called to the first and last 
paragraphs. We wish each member of the House 
would read those paragraphs and give them some 
thought and consideration. 

Dr. W. A. BarRnerre (S. Car.): 
adoption of this report. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the report of the Committee on 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals be adopted. 

Dr. H. MarsH (Mont.): I would like to ask, in 
regard to the last paragraph, whether at the present 
time there is any appropriation for funds for this 
committee. Has there been in the past? 

Dr. HastTINGs: No, there is no appropriation of 
funds for this committee. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: We have 
in the budget, and have had for the past couple of 
years, an item covering all committee expenses. 


I move the 


The budget for the present fiscal year has an item 
of $3,000 for committee expenses to cover all calls 
for financial assistance from committees. If a 
committee such as this, when it develops its. pro- 
gram, needs a considerable sum, say, $500 or more, 
we believe (I am speaking as a member of the 
Committee on Budget) it should make its recom- 
mendation for whatever amount it anticipates it 
will need. Then if the Budget Committee approves 
the amount and, in turn, it is approved by the 
Executive Board, it would be available. But there 
is in this year’s budget $3,000 for committee activi- 
ties and expense. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : 
your question? 

Dr. MarsH: That means there is really no 
action necessary in order to enable this committee 
to have funds to work with—that is action by this 
organization? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: I still think 
it would be necessary, if it were a considerable 
sum and before that could be allocated from the 
$3,000 in the budget, that the committee obtain 
approval before committing the Association to a 
considerable expenditure. 

Dr. MarsH: The point here is that the com- 
mittee, in their report, indicate they need funds. 
Have they asked for funds? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: There has 
been no specific recommendation, Dr. Marsh, as to 
the amount they need. 

Dr. MARSH: Until they do make a specific re- 
quest there is no action necessary on our part. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any other questions? 

...The question was called for... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARDSON: You have heard the 
motion. All those in favor signify by saying “aye” ; 
opposed “no.” The report is adopted. 


Does that answer 


Report of Committee on Public Relations 


Dr. HASTINGS: Next is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations. This has been accepted 
by the Executive Board and recommended for adop- 
tion by the House of Representatives. Some of 
these reports are rather lengthy and others are not. 

Dr. B. J. KituHam (Michigan): I move that 
this report be accepted. 

Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee is in the room, Dr. 
Schlotthauer. Have you anything to add to this? 

Dr. C. F. SCHLOTTHAVER: No, I haven't. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All those in favor of 
the adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Public Relations please signify by the usual sign: 
those opposed ‘‘no.”” The “ayes” have it. 


Report of Committee on Nutrition 


Dr. HastTiInes: The next committee is the Stand- 
ing Committee on Nutrition. This report has been 
accepted by the Executive Board and recommended 
by the House for adoption. It was suggested, as 
with the other committee report, that the last two 
paragraphs of the report, under the heading of 
“The Committee,” be given special emphasis. 

Dr. S. W. HAIGLER (Mo.): I move the adoption 
of the report. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): 
motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the report of the Committee on 
Nutrition be adopted. Any discussion? All those 
in favor signify by the usual sign; opposed ‘‘no.” 
The report is adopted. 


Second the 


Report of Committee on Registry of Veterinary 
Pathology, Army Institute of Pathology 
Dr. Hastincs: The next committee is the Reg- 
istry of Veterinary Pathology, Army Institute of 
Pathology. This report has been accepted by the 
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Executive Board and recommended by the Board 
for adoption. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): 
the report be adopted. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Alo.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion and the second. Any discussion? 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT: May I ask what the 
appropriation to this committee was last year? Did 
we not appropriate money for this purpose a year 
ago? Is this the same amount of appropriation? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: The com- 
mittee, last year, after the budget has been made 
up, recommended in the report adopted at the 
annual meeting, that the sum of $500 be furnished 
for the support of this Registry. Therefore, last 
year, in order to support that committee’s recom- 
mendation, we had to charge that contribution to 
the general committee budget item. This year in 
the budget report there is an item of $1,000, as 
recommended by the committee, for that specific 
purpose, and the Budget Committee has already 
reported, and its report has been approved by the 
Board. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any other questions? 

...The question was called for... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion. All those in favor of the adoption of the 
report of the Committee on Registry of Veterinary 
Pathology, Army Institute of Pathology, please 
signify by the usual sign; those opposed “no.” 
The “ayes” have it. 


I move that 


Report of Special Committee on History 


Next is the Special Committee 
on History. This report has been accepted bv the 
Board and recommended for adoption by the House. 

Dr. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): I move its adop- 
tion and, also, that the committee be continued. 

Dr. W. A. BaRNETTE (S. Car.): Second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the report of the Committee on 
History be adopted and the committee be continued. 


All in favor signify by the usual sign; those 
opposed “no.” It is adopted. - 


Report of Special Committee on Rabi 


Dr. Hastings: Special Committee on bies. 
The report has been accepted and recommended 
for adoption. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): I move the 
adoption of the report of the committee. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Rabies be adopted. All those in favor 
say “aye”; opposed “no.” It is passed. 


Report of Special Committee on Nomenclature of 
Diseases 


Dr. HastTIncs: The next special committee is 
Nomenclature of Diseases. The report has been 
accepted by the Executive Board and recommended 
for adoption by the House and that the committee 
be continued. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): 
accepted. 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN (Ill.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the report of the Committee on 
Nomenclature of Diseases be adopted. Any dis- 
cussion? 

...The question was called for... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All in favor of the 
adoption of this committee report please signify by 
the usual sign; those opposed “no.” It is adopted. 


I move that it be 


Report of Special Committee on Parasitology 


Dr. HASTINGS: The next one is the Special Com- 
mittee on Parasitology. This report was accepted 
by the Executive Board and recommended for 
adoption by the House, with the exception of the 
recommendation dealing with the establishment of 
a Section on Parasitology within the AVMA. That 
is part of the report that is not recommended for 
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adoption. I will read the paragraph that deals 
with that: 

The committee further recommends that 
after the war, there be established at the annual 
meetings of the AVMA a Section on Parasi- 
tology codrdinate with the sections of general 
practice, sanitary science, research, etc., before 
which papers and discussions dealing with va- 
rious phases of parasitology as they affect 
domestic and wild animals may be presented. 

With the elimination of that paragraph, it is recom- 
mended for adoption by the House. 

Dr. D. CouGHLIN (Tenn.): Mr. Chairman, they 
recommend that this be made a standing committee, 
don’t they? If you are going to do that, you will 
have to amend the By-Laws. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: May I 
speak to that, Mr. Chairman. That is true, Dr. 
Coughlin; they recommend a standing committee 
so that their program may have continuity and 
permanence. This in itself does not constitute the 
submission of an amendment at this time; if the 
report is adopted, then an amendment will have to 
be framed and either published or presented next 
year. This recommendation having to do with a 
section is a different matter. 

You see we have these sections at the annual 
convention, and this is a proposal to establish a 
separate Section on Parasitology, making seven in 
all which we would have. 

Dr. COUGHLIN: Then it is assumed by adopting 
this, that the amendment will be forthcoming next 
year. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: If the re- 
port is adopted, then that amendment will have to 
be framed. 

Dr. CouGHLIN: I recommend the adoption as 
approved by the Executive Board. 

Dr. C. M. Herirn (La.): Second it. 

Dr. S. W. HarIateR (Mo.): Could we have the 
reason why this section was not recommended by 
the Executive Board? 

Dr. HastInes: It was really felt by the Execu- 
uve Board that we might be burdened with too 
many sections. 

Dr. HAIGLER: 

Dr. HASTINGS: 
tor that. 

Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): Is there any member of 
the committee present, that might voice what they 
had in mind? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: There is no member 
of that committee here, Doctor. 

Dr. H. MarsH (Mont.): Referring again to this 
recommendation that a standing committee on para- 
sitology be provided for, the committee renort gives 
a choice of continuing the presext committee as a 
special committee or establishing a permanent 
standing committee. 

In adopting this repo:vt, does that leave it up to 
the House of Representatives to take some action 
on that choice, as between defining its duties as a 
special committee and establishing it as a standing 
committee? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It requires a change 
in the Constitution and By-Laws to establish a 
standing committee. 

Dr. MARSH: That would have to be started, but 
I mean in adopting the committee report there is 
an alternative in the report under No. 1 and 2. 
No. 1: If the Association desires to continue its 
present committee, the duties to be performed by 
the committee to be clearly and specifically stated 
or, second, that the Association seriously consider 
discontinuing the present special committee and its 
replacement with a permanent committee, 

In adopting the report, you leave that open as to 
which way we want to-do it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It appears to leave it 
open so that you can get action or, if you don’t get 
action, it remains where it is. 

Dr. MarsH: Who would start that action? 


That is what I thought. 
That was the principal reason 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: That is 
true, Dr. Marsh, there is an alternative there. If 
it continues as a special committee, then it is up 
to the president to appoint or reappoint the mem- 
bers of the committee and specifically outline their 
duties. 

It would seem to me that, when an alternative 
like this is presented, then it is up to the president 
and the Board of Governors, and possibly also 
the Executive Board, to take this under considera- 
tion as a recommendation of the committee and 
decide which should be the alternative to be 
followed. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any other discussion? 
You have heard the question. All those in favor of 
the report of the Committee on Parasitology as 
recommended, please signify by the usual sign; 
those opposed “no.’’ The motion is carried. 


Report of Committee on Food Hygiene 


Dr. Hastincs: The next committee is the Com- 
mittee on Food Hygiene. This report has been 
accepted by the Executive Board and is recom- 
mended for adoption by the House. 

Dr. M. O. BaRNES (Wash.): I move the adop- 
tion of the report and the continuation of the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second it. 

PRESIDENT F'ARQUHARSON: The adoption of the 
report of the Committee on Food Hygiene and the 
continuation of the committee has been moved and 
seconded. Any discussion? All those in favor of 
this motion please signify by the usual sign; 
opposed “no.” The motion is carried. 


Report of Committee on Milk Hygiene 


Dr. HastTines: The report of the next special 
committee is the report of the Committee on Milk 
Hygiene. This report has also been accepted and 
recommended for adoption by the House, and that 
the committee be continued. 

Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): 
paragraph 4 reads: 

“The committee wishes to stress that physical 
examination also includes tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis testing.” Then it goes to to say: “There has 
been negligence in many parts of the countrv in 
the enforcement of the three-year T.B. Modified 
Accredited Area Program which has been adopted 
bv the state and federal bureaus of animal industry. 
This has caused some boards of health to enforce 
annual T.B. testing of all dairy animals.” 

In the State of North Carolina, which I represent, 
my bureau is in favor of this program, unfor- 
tunately, but I discussed it with the sanitary 
engineer in charge of milk work in North Carolina, 
a number of our leading pure-bred breeders, our 
state veterinarian, and as many of the officers as 
I could contact, and the State of North Carolina, 
which is in the best position, I think, of any state 
in the Union, as far as tuberculosis in cattle 
is concerned, instruct me not to approve that state- 
ment. They do not believe a one-in-three-year 
test is enough in dairy herds. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): You said one in three 
years, didn’t you? 

Dr. HusMaANn: That is what it is, according to 
that paragraph. They want to test every year. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any other discussion? 

Dr. D. CouGHLIN (Tenn.): That is up to the 
health department. 

Dr. HusMAN: If we approve it, we simply put 
something up to the health department. 

Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): What is the question? 

Dr. HusMaN: Our association doesn’t believe 
we should approve anything like that, that requires 
the testing of dairy cattle once every three years. 
That is it, in a nut-shell. 

Dr. Grist: I don't see that it is implied here 

Dr. HusMAN: It says so. 

PRESIDENT F'ARQUHARSON : 


Mr. Chairman, 


I don’t believe they 
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recommended that. It seems to me they are 
trying to get it remedied. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): I don’t see 
anything that we should take objection to in this 
report. Certainly, when you are making a physical 
examination of a dairy animal for production of 
milk for human consumption, no one should have 
any quarrel with the conducting of tuberculin test 
or test for brucellosis, whether it is done annually 
or every three years. 

We recognize that down in the good state of 
North Carolina they are pure and free and clean 
of all vices, and so on. We also recognize that we 
have other dairy communities throughout the 
United States, perhaps, that are not enjoying such 
freedom from vice and disease. Certainly, we rec- 
ognize, too, that there has been a let-down because 
of lack of veterinary personnel in some of our 
large dairy states in maintaining three-year modi- 
fied accredited areas. 

Only last year, at the U. 8S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association, some of the dairy states asked for an 
extension of the six-year modified accredited area 
to a nine-year plan, without a retest. I for one 
ean subscribe to the thought and the fact that 
tuberculosis is not a dead issue; we still have it in 
our dairy population. We are on the buying end, 
and we get some of the tuberculosis animals from 
other states. I am not going to mention any 
names, but we have them. (Laughter.) 

So I think the report, as they have stated it 
here, should meet with our approval. I don’t see 
anything implied here that the boys on tuberculin 
testing haven’t done a good job. It states we 
should, in conducting a physical test of dairy 
animals, conduct a test for tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis. I think that is a very laudable thing to 
do. I am for it. 

Dr. W. A. BARNeETTE (S. Car.): There is nothing 
that interferes with the test. They are making a 
remark that it should be done. 

Dr. C. P. Zepe (N. Y.): I think I can clear up 
some of this. I attended a meeting in New York 
at which a number of the health officials gathered. 
The chairman of this committee was present, with 
other members. The big complaint came in from 
a large number of the health officials that this 
work was not being done, the point that Dr. 
Hendershott brought out, that it was being done 
just for one specific thing and, as a result, bad 
quality milk was brought in. 

I think, too, if you will read this carefully, 
the report merely mentions it should not be ne- 
glected. It doesn’t tell us what to do. I think 
this meeting in New York City with the health of- 
cials who are receiving the milk in New York City 
brought about what is suggested here, because they 
somewhat lambasted the veterinary profession for 
their negligence in proper physical examination, 
although they are supposed to be doing it. 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN (Ill.): I move that the report 
be adopted and the committee continued. 

Dre. R. A. HenperRsHoTr (N. J.): Second the 
motion. 

Dr. S. W. HaIciteR (Mo.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSONS It has been moved 
and seconded that the report be adopted and the 
committee continued. Any further discussion? All 
those in favor of the adoption of the report of this 
committee signify by the usual sign; those op- 
posed “no.’”’ The motion is carried. 


Report of Committee on Brucellosis 


Dr. HastInes: The next committee report is the 
Committee on Brucellosis. This report has also 
been accepted by the Executive Board and recom- 
mended for adoption by the House. 

Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): I move the adop- 
tion of this report, and that the committee be con- 
tinued. 

Dr. I. S. McApory (Ala.): Second the motion. 


and seconded that we adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee on Brucellosis and that the committee be 
continued. Any discussion? 

Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): How far do these re- 
ports go in publication? Are they only published 
in our Own JOURNAL? Are they used any way at 
all in other publications? What I was getting at, 
in our state we have so many sources of informa- 
tion on brucellosis, we are going to have to boil 
them down to one in some way. I am wondering 
if this type of report could be used for publication 
in the State of Texas. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Could it be used for 
reprints, Dr. Hardenbergh? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Primary 
publication, of course, is in the November JOURNAL. 
In cases of reports of our committees, which are 
of great interest to dairymen or livestock owners, 
not infrequently livestock journals and farm pub- 
lications may either refer to those reports or they 
may digest them and give the substance of them. 
Occasionally they even request permission to re- 
print the report in its entirety. 

You will note that one of the recommendations 
of the committee is: 

“Your committee, therefore, recommends that the 
following statement be presented in writing to all 
cattle breeders contemplating the use of adult 
vaccination in their herds.” 

I think that the committee would be very happy 
if anybody utilized that information. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARDSON: Does that answer 
your question, Dr. Grist? 

Dr. Grist: Yes. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any other discussion’ 
You have all heard the motion. All those in favor 
of the adoption of the report of this committee 
please signify by the usual sign; those opposed 
‘no.” The motion is carried. 


Report of Committee on Diseases of Dairy Cattle 


Dr. HastinGs: The report of the Committee on 
Diseases of Dairy Cattle has been accepted by the 
Executive Board and recommended for adoption 
and that the committee be continued. 

Mb gs A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): I move its adop- 
tion. 

Dr. W. M. Corres (Ky.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved and 
seconded that the report of the Committee on Dis- 
eases of Dairy Cattle be adopted and the committee 
continued. Any discussion? All those in favor 
of this motion please signify by the usual sign; 
those opposed “no.” The motion is carried. 


Report of Committee on Diseases of Beef Cattle 


Dr. HaAstTInGs: Report of the Special Committee 
on Diseases of Beef Cattle has also been accepted 
by the Executive Board and recommended for 
adoption by the House of Representatives and that 
the committee be continued. 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN (Ill.): I move that the re- 
port be adopted and the committee be continued. 

Dr. S. W. HaIcLeR (Mo). Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion. Is there any discussion? 

Dr. H. MarsH (Mont.): This report on beef 
cattle brings up a question I would like to ask as 
to the objective of the work of these special com- 
mittees. In this report, there is considerable space 
devoted to just the routine description of several 
diseases which are very well known. Personally, I 
don’t see the objective in making that type of re- 
port and publishing it. I would like to know 
what the objective of the committee is. The de- 
scriptions of blackleg and anaplasmosis are purely 
routine descriptions and don’t add anything to the 
situation. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: That is.yvery true. We 
have hea those reports before. _ The chairman, of 
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course, is responsible lots of times for outlining 
the objectives of his committee. Why those things 
should come in a report, we have no power over 

t. 
ao MarsH: It seems to me we should. If that 

report represents the ideas of the Association, we 
should consider those things. This report is to 
be published. While it is all right as far as it 
goes, I don’t see any point to it. I would sug- 
gest that those portions of it be eliminated when 
it is printed. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : That question has been 
raised repeatedly. The Executive Board, I believe, 
raised the same question. Any other discussion? 

Dr. G. W. Jensen (Ill): Mr. President, if the 
Executive Board wishes to change that procedure, 
I believe they should instruct the committee on just 
what they want. 

Dr. HastTInGs: Since that is directed at the Ex- 
ecutive Board, I might say that this same question 
has been repeatedly discussed in the Executive 
Board. This report was discussed for some time 
in the Executive Board and that same question was 
raised. However, the Executive Board has not 
felt that they were in a position to tell committees 
what they should put in their reports. That might 
come under the president. He might take some- 
thing in hand and instruct the committees rela- 
tive to a general outline of what they might and 
should put in their reports. 

Dr. MarsH: I think the president should do that 
because these special committees supposedly are 
appointed with some special! objective in view. Ap- 
parently, in reports such as these, the president 
should have instructed them as to what he wanted. 
I don’t see that we are accomplishing anything 
with that type of report. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: In my own defense, 
f you listened to the recommendations I gave in 
the address, I suggested that someone be appointed 
to a position in the central office that would acti- 
vate these committees, and that is about the only 
recommendation I have. I can see where a man 
who has control over committees might do a lot of 
good toward better reports, as far as the com- 
mittees are concerned. Any other discussion? 

You have heard the motion. All those in favor 
f the adoption of the report on Diseases of Beef 
Cattle and the continuation of the committee please 
signify by the usual sign; those opposed “no.” 
The motion is carried. 


Report of Committee on Diseases of Swine 


Dr. HasTINGs: The next special report is the re- 
port of the Committee on Diseases of Swine. This 
is accepted and recommended for adoption by the 
House, 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: I will entertain a 
notion. 
Dr. W. M. Corres (Ky.): I move that it be 
adopted, 


Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.): Second it. 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any discussion? 
ame criticism applies to this report, possibly. 
Dr. W. A. BaRNetTe (S. Car.): Raise the same 
juestion, Mr. President. It could be done. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All those in favor of 
he motion please signify by the usual sign; those 
pposed “no.” The motion is carried. 


The 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases of Horses 


Dr. Hastincs: The report of the Special Com- 
nittee on Diseases of Horses might be considered 
little bit in the other direction. This report has 
lso been accepted and recommended for adoption. 
Dr. D. CovueHtin (Tenn.): I move its adoption. 
Dr. A. A. Husman (N. Car.) : Second the motion. 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
notion and the second. Any discussion? All those 
in favor of the motion as presented signify by 


the usual sign; those opposed “no.” 


is carried. 


The motion 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases of Small 
Animals 


Dr. HasTINGs: The report of the Special Com-— 
mittee on Diseases of Small Animals was accep 
by the Executive Board and recommended for 
adoption by the House, with the deletion of the last 
sentence in the third recommendation. This dele- _ 
tion starts: “Therefore, the personnel of this sub-— 
committee should corsist of an instructor in small 
animal medicine from each of our veterinary 
schools, together with a representation . . . from 
the A.A.H.A.” That part of it was recommended 
to be eliminated. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : 
motion. 

Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): I move that we 
adopt the recommendation of the Executive Board. 

Dr. W. M. Corres (Ky.): Second it. 

Dr. R. C. SNypER (Pa.): May I ask, with refer- 
ence to rabies prophylaxis and distemper immuni- | 
zation, in the event this is accepted, will this com- 
mittee continue to function and will the AVMA | 
recognize any specific prophylaxis or immunization 
for those diseases and will we be informed on those 
things in the future? In other words, there is no 
particular stand taken at this point. It is in the 
paragraph which reads: 

“There seems to be need for recognized standards 
in the methods commonly employed in such pro- | 
cedures as rabies prophylaxis and distemper im- 
munization, as well as aseptic surgical technique.” 

If this is accepted, will we be informed as to 
whether the AVMA has taken a stand on the par- 
ticular phase, or will this committee take a stand 
on that? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSONS It is recommended that _ 
these things that are educational in nature shall 
be referred to the Educational Committee. Isn't | 
that right? 

Dr. HastTines: That is right. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: They shall be referred 
by the Executive Board to the Educational Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Hastinas: There is some of this report that 
deals with the training of students. Relative to 
aseptic surgery, if you will read it there, you will | 
find there is quite a little there that deals with 
that. That part of the report is to be referred 
to the Educational Committee. That really comes 
under education. 

Dr. SNYDER: The particular thing I am trying © 
to get straightened in my mind is the practitioner's 
side of it. This recommendation is to standardize, 
whether the AVMA is going on record and recog- — 
nizing and suggesting we use a single-injection | 
method of rabies prophylaxis or  six-injection 
method, or which method. There are three or four 
methods of distemper immunization. That comes © 
right back to the practitioner, not to the student. 
That is what I wanted to be clear on. 

Dr. HastTiInes: I don’t really believe that is what _ 
they mean. I think what they mean is that there _ 
should be a more standard method of using these _ 
procedures in the field. There are so many dif- 
ferent ones, there should be a standard method; | 
that is, that each man would do this job more or | 
less in a uniform way. I think that is what they — 
mean, 

Dr. SNYDER: It doesn’t eliminate the practitioner. 
He will have to go back to school. We are using 
them every day, and we want to know which is the | 
best one. Is the AVMA going to inform us which | 
one they accept or which one they recognize? 

PRESIDENT F'ARQUHARSON: This is probably a. 
question for the Committee on Rabies to consider. 

Dr. SNYDER: It mentions both diseases, distemper, 
and rabies. 
Dr. HASTINGS: 


I will entertain a 


This does not say that the As- 
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sociation will set up recognized requirements. In 
this paragraph it says: “If this Association will set 
it will do 
- much to unify practice procedure so that the same 
principles may be applied in all parts of the conti- 


nent.” 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Is Dr. Riser in the 
room? (Absent.) He is chairman of that com- 
mittee. 


Dr. SNYDER: Will this committee be continued, 
if this is accepted? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Yes, that is in their 
Any further discussion? 

. . The question was called for... 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All those in favor of 
the adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Diseases of Small Animals and continuation of the 
committee please signify by the usual sign; those 
opposed “no.” The motion is carried. 

Dr. HastTInGs: That is all of the committees that 
we covered. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: When our schedule 
was made out for the business meeting, we sched- 
uled an evening session, feeling there was sufficient 
business, possibly, for that session. We have had 
a very full program in the Executive Board and we 
presented all of the material that has been acted 
on in the Executive Board, and we have to go into 


session. So, I would like an expression from this 
group. We believe that you can finish all of th 
business tomorrow morning — we think you can — 
without an evening session tonight, and give ths 
Executive Board a chance to finish their busines: 
I would simply like an expression from you mer 
as to whether that is your desire or not. 

Dr. E. M. DeTray (Ohio): To bring this matter 
before the House of Representatives, I move that 
we recess until tomorrow morning. 

Dr. R. A. HeENvDeRSHOTT (N. J.): I second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: We will set the hour 
up to eight-thirty. If it is agreeable to all of you 
we will meet at eight-thirty in the morning t 
finish your business. 

Dr. DeTrRAyY: Nine o’clock! 

Dr. A. A. HuSMAN (N. Car.): Mr. Chairman, we 
might not get through in time if we meet at nine 
Some of our men have reservations on the ons 
o’clock train. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Let’s settle the ques- 
tion, eighty-thirty or nine o’clock. All those ir 
favor of eight-thirty ; those in favor of nine o'clock 
Let’s count them—eight-thirty (15); those in favor 
of nine o'clock (8). (Two members did not vote.) 
We will meet at eight-thirty. 

... The meeting recessed at 4:45 p. m. 
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Second Session, August 22, 1945 


The second session convened at 8:55 a. m., Presi- 
dent Farquharson presiding. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The House of Repre- 
sentatives will please come to order. 


Report of the Budget Committee 

The first order of business this morning will be 
the report of the Committee on Budget. Dr. 
Hardenbergh ! 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: The follow- 
ing budget for 1945-1946 was prepared by the com- 
mittee after consultation with the Association's 
auditor and analysis of the actual receipts and 
expenditures of the past fiscal year. The estimated 
income and expenses for the next fiscal year are 
believed to be reasonable and sound; it will be 
noted that a balanced budget has again been pre- 
sented. The report which I will read has been 
approved and adopted by the Executive Board. 

(See adjoining column for Budget.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The next order of 
business is Proposai No. 6 that we omitted yester- 
day. 


Report of Executive Board 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution and 
Administrative By-Laws 


Dr. HastTincs: We have had time to study this 
proposed amendment which is being submitted for 
final action at the meeting next year. I call your 
attention to the first sentence: 

“The purpose of the following proposed amend- 
ments is to integrate membership in constituent as- 
sociations (state, provincial, territorial, and other 
veterinary associations affiliated with the AVMA) 
with AVMA membership. 

“If the proposal as a whole is finally adopted, 
t would then be referred to the respective associa- 
tions for consideration and, if and when adopted by 
iny of them, they would make the necessary 
mendments to their constitutions and by-laws. 
Vhen such action has been completed, an appli- 
ant for AVMA membership would have to be a 
nember of his respective constituent association 
nd would have to maintain good standing in both 
ssociations in order to be in good standing in 
ither.” 

This means that to become a member of the 
.\VMA an applicant must also be a member of a 
onstituent association. However, a veterinarian 
an be a member of a constituent association with- 
ut being a member of the AVMA. 

As you read down, under paragraph 3: Amend 
Article X, Section 2a, of the By-Laws, it says: 
Drop the last sentence and replace with: ‘The ap- 
lication shall contain the certificate of the secre- 
iry of the constituent association that the appli- 
ant is a member in good standing of that body.’” 
There is to be added to that: “The American Vet- 
rinary Medical Association reserves the right to 
aject any member of any constituent association.” 
That simply means that the AVMA will continue 
) be the judge of their own membership. The fact 
iat a man is a member of a constituent associa- 
on does not mean that the AVMA must take that 
an as a member of the AVMA. 

Next, where it says “Delete paragraph (b) of 
Section 2, Article X,” that will be !cft in. That 
paragraph has to do with the publication of the 
names of applicants. It was decided by the Execu- 
tive Board that that should be continued in the 
JOURNAL so that the membership will know who is 
ipplying for membership. 

Those are the two changes that were made since 
this sheet was mimeographed. I presume you are 
familiar with the rest of it. It would take some 
time to read this and look it up in the By-Laws. I 

ppose you have done that. 

Dr. B. A. Grist were The » question has come 


J. G. 
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Report of Committee on Budget 
(For Fiscal Year 1945-1946) 
Receipts 
AVMA FuND 
$ 33,225. 
JOURNAL FUND 
$ 6,000.00 
Total Estimated Receipts.......... 103,725.00 
Expenses 
AVMA 
Bank Service Charges............... 300.00 
Insurance and Surety Bonds.......... 700.00 
500.00 
Motion Picture Library.............. 1,000.00 | 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology.... 1,000.00 
4,300.00 
Stationery and Office Supplies....... 
Twelfth Int. Congress Prize......... "lee, 
$77,325.00 
AVMA JouRNAL 
Cuts and Btchings................... 
50% of AVMA Expense.............. 
$ 60,562.50 
RESEARCH JOURNAL OF 
Cuts and Etchings................... 500.00 
$ 4,500.00 
Total Estimated Expense.............. $103,725.00 
JaMES FARQUHARSON, Chairman ev 
W. A. HacGan B. T. Simms 
Ve f 
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up over here as to what we are going to do with 
the students who come out of school and don’t know 
where they are going. We have been getting quite 
a number of AVMA memberships in that way. 


Dr. Hastines: If you will look at the bottom of 
the page, paragraph 7, there is provision made for 
that. 

Dr. HusMAN: How about a man who is a mem- 
ber of the constituent association and he moves to 
another state or to some place where there is no 
association? What becomes of him? Does he 
have to keep his membership back in the state of 
which he is no longer a resident, in order to main- 
tain his membership in the AVMA? 

Dr. HasTINGs: Would it be possible for a situa- 
tion like that to arise? 

Dr. HusMAN: Yes, some Bureau man or a man 
in other public welfare work. 

Dr. HASTINGS: Bureau men have an association 
of Bureau veterinarians. 

Dr. HusMAN: Do we consider that a constituent 
association? 

Dr. HastineGs: That is a constituent association. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUSSENDORF : 
In item 2. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): Bureau men 
would not have to become members of the state 
organization in the state in which they were op- 
erating. 


Dr. HASTINGS: No, if they are members of their = 


come up. You can move from one state where you 


there might not want you in that organization. If 
you couldn’t get in that, you would be automati- — 
 @ally thrown out of the AVMA. 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN : 

membership. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any more discussion? | 
This is just a natural, evolutionary development in 
the growth of an organization like this, and it is 
going to strengthen the national organization and 
also strengthen the state organizations. 

I will entertain a motion. 

Dr. HusMAN: That lays over until next year. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: That is right. 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: As I understand this now, 
if a man is a member of any state organization 
or state association and he, through that member- 
ship, obtains membership in the AVMA, then he 
can hold that right on through, regardless of 
Whether he is acceptable for membership in an- 
other state or not. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: That is right. 

The next order of business is a continuation of 
committee reports. The first one will be the report 
of the Committee on Diseases of Wild Animals. 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases of Wild 
Animals 


Dr. HastTiInGs: This report has been accepted by 
the Executive Board and recommended for adop- 
tion. 

Dr. E. M. DeTray (Ohio): I move it be adopted. 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN (Ill.): Second it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any discussion? 
those in favor signify by saying “aye”; 
“no.” The motion is carried. 


All 


association. 
Dr. HENDERSHOTT: If they are members of the aie 

U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry Association, em Sa, 

they are likewise eligible for membership here. ‘ 3h ¢ 
Dr. Hastines: Yes. 
PRESIDENT F'ARQUHARSON: National Association 

of Federal Veterinarians. ma 
Dr. HENDERSHOTT: Yes, it is a constituent, with mes 

a delegate in this House. 


Dr. HusMAN: There are a number of things oe : 
are a member and go into another, and someone _ 


He can still retain ae a7] 


Presentation of Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize 


At this time the Twelfth International Veter 
nary Congress prize will be presented. Possibl; 
a brief explanation is in order relative to th 
award. 

When the Twelfth International Veterina: 
Congress was held in New York in 1934, a sum 
money was raised in this country for proper enter- 
tainment of the delegates from the various cou: 
tries. Some of the money was not spent and it 
was turned over to the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. The interest from this fund, 


which is invested in government bonds, is used for 
an annual award for distinguished service in vet- 
erinary science and the livestock industry. 

On behalf of this committee, it gives me speci 
pleasure to announce that the 1945 award is 
Will 
(Applause. ) 


be presented to Dr. L. A. Merillat. 
Merillat please come forward? 


dD 


Dr. L. A. Merillat 


Dr. Merillat, before presenting you with th 
certificate and the prize which goes with it, I wi 
read the citation. 


Citation 


Louis A. Merillat was born at Wooster, 
Ohio, March 22, 1868. He attended the high 
school at Mt. Eaton, Ohio, and then went to 
the Ontario Veterinary College (University of 
Toronto) where, in 1888, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery at the age of 
twenty. 

He served as a member of the faculty and 
secretary of McKillip Veterinary College from 
1892 to 1900, and then was appointed profes- 
sor of surgery at Chicago Veterinary College, 
which chair he held from 1901 to 1916. During 
this latter period, he was also a member of the 
firm of Wright and Merillat, and conducted a 
large veterinary practice and hospital. 

Shortly after the outbreak of World War I, 
Dr. Merillat was commissioned a major in the 
newly-organized Veterinary Corps of the Army. 
On service with the AEF, he became chief vet- 
erinarian of the First Army and guided the 
newly-developed veterinary service through the 
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st. Mihiel and Argonne offensives. In recogni- 
tion of his outstanding services in collabora- 
tion with the French Army and its veterinary 
service, Dr. Merillat was made a Chevalier of 
the French Legion of Honor in 1919. 

One of the country’s leading veterinary sur- 
geons, Dr. Merillat is also widely known as an 
author in that fleld, one of his books having 
been translated into Spanish. In addition to 
these literary contributions, he holds the unique 
distinction of having been associated, during 
the past twenty-five years, and at one time or 
another, with the editorial departments of the 
three leading veterinary publications in this 
country, and has rendered distinguished service 
for the past several years as editor-in-chief of 
the Association’s publications. He is also 
widely known as a co-author of “Veterinary 
Military History,” which was published in two 
volumes after the last war. 

Throughout his professional career, Dr. Meril- 
lat has been a forthright leader in veteri- 
nary affairs. He has always fought for those 
jevelopments which he believes are essential to 
mproved standards of veterinary education 
and veterinary service. 

He has been honored with many offices by 
veterinary organizations, local, state, and na- 
tional. Secretary of this Association in 1916- 
17 and selected for its highest office, the presi- 
dency, in 1824, Dr. Merillat returned to serve 
this body in 1939 as executive secretary and 
later as editor-in-chief. Truly, the Associa- 
tion’s publications are a permanent monument 
to the outstanding ability which Dr. Merillat 
has as a writer, student of veterinary history, 
ind keen analyst of all phases of veterinary en- 
deavor. 

No citation can do justice to the many fine 
ittributes of the man who is being honored 
with this award, nor properly express the ad- 
niration, respect, and affection which thou- 
ands of veterinarians have for him in all 
arts of this country and in countries all 
1round the globe. It is more than fitting that 
this award has an “international” significance. 

kr. Merillat, I now present you the certificate 
ff the Twelfth International Veterinary Con- 
gress Prize which carries this brief citation: 


“For life-long distinguished service and 
international influence in the veterinary 
profession as an accomplished surgeon, in- 
spiring teacher, honored leader and his- 
torian in military veterinary medicine, and 
renowned author and editor.” 

With it, goes the award and the best wishes 
f your friends everywhere. In honoring you, 
ve honor ourselves. 
. . The audience rose and applauded as the 
ard was presented to Dr. Merillat. . 
L. A. Thank you very much. I 
tainly didn’t know, Mr. President and members 
he House, that I was all of that. You gathered 
ip a little information I had long forgotten about. 
What I wish to say is that I am too profoundly 
pressed with this honor to make a speech and, 
ides, your time is not long enough to justify a 
lew of what this citation contains, but I do 
it to say this, for the records of the Association, 
this is a compliment~to clinical veterinary 
edicine, not to a man. While my name has 
probably appeared in the newspapers more in 
nection with editorial work and outside work, 
field of endeavor has been practicing veterinary 
edicine. All of the other things that Dr. Farqu- 
son has read have just been subsidiary work. 
, what I am trying to say, badly I realize, is 
you have honored clinical veterinary medi- 
, and for that I am very, very proud because 
the work you do here and everywhere is, after 
an effort to improve its application. There 


= 


wouldn’t be much use for veterinary science if 
it were not applied well. 

I like to pride myself on having tried to improve 
clinical ‘veterinary medicine, and, in order to do 
that, realize always that one must take education 
along. The two have to advance together. There 
would be no good application of veterinary science 
without a good system of education to make it 
possible. Naturally, if one were trying to help 
veterinary medicine, one would first help education. 

There is one thing I want to brag about that 
you forgot, Mr. President. I was the founder of 
the first three-year veterinary school in this coun- 
try; that is, the kind that I am speaking of, the 
proprietary veterinary school. You know, when 
we started McKillip Veterinary College, veterinary 
education was pretty rapid. You didn’t have to 
take much more than two vacations, in the winter, to 
get a diploma, so we conceived the idea that if a 
three-year course were estabilshed there would be 
better things ahead. So, I boast that I induced a man 
who had plenty of money to start a veterinary 
college with a three year curriculum. In 1892, such 
a school was chartered in Illinois and had quite a 
glorious history for some time. 

Thanks a lot, gentlemen. I am somewhat over- 
whelmed. I can’t tell you a lot. There are so 
many fantastic and important things to say about 
a man’s professional life, which began in 1886, that 
it is impossible to try to incorporate them in an 
impromptu address. 

I thank you very much, gentlemen. I surely 
like ‘to have this as a winding up of my activities 
which, I hope, will last a few weeks more. (Laugh- 
ter and applause. ) 


Presentation of Borden Award and Medal 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: This marks the second 
occasion for the presentation of the Borden Award 
in the field of veterinary science. Last year we 
administered for the first time the award that is 
to be made again today. I am pleased to introduce 
Mr. W. A. Wentworth, of the Borden Company 
Foundation, New York, who will tell you the pur- 
pose of the award about to be made. 

Mr. Wentworth, will you come forward? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. W. A. WENTWORTH: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: It is rather gratifying to find 
again this morning the similarity between the dairy 
industry people and the veterinary profession. These 
early hours seem to be typical of both. 

When Dr. Hardenbergh asked me last evening 
if I got up at eight-thirty in the morning, I said, 
“No, I get up earlier.” Apparently, all of you 
did, also. 

In 1937, the Borden Company established Borden 
Awards and at that time offered them for admin- 
istration to three, what we then called, professional 
associations or associations operating in the pro- 
fessional and scientific fields. Those three were 
the American Dairy Science Association, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, and the American Home 
Economics Association. 

We went into a field that, perhaps, was new 
with this particular phase but not new iff many 
other respects. We didn’t aspire to create anything 
which was as large or as great as the Nobel prizes 
and some others that were operating on a similar 
basis. However, they were the pattern which we 
attempted to follow. 

After three years of operation with those asso- 
ciations, during which time both the associations 
and ourselves found some rather basic ground- 
work for procedure, an award was offered to The 
Poultry Science Association, a little later to the 
American Institute of Nutrition and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. Then realizing, as we had 


always known of course, the close relationship of 
your profession to the diseases of dairy cattle 
and good, efficient, healthful milk production, we 


ove 
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offered an award to the American Veterinary 
Medical Association which, as your president has 
indicated, was first made last year. 

The purpose of all these awards, from the very 
beginning and still is that, in so far as it is 
possible, through the assistance which we may 
give to the associations, there should be recogni- 
tion given to outstanding research which may, 
we hope, stimulate further research. 

I think, briefly stated, Mr. President, those are 
the purposes of the award. We are happy, I may 
say, to be privileged to codperate with the American 


Dr. W. L. Boyd 


Veterinary Medical Association. We have already 
advised Dr. Hardenbergh that in 1946 another one 
of these awards will be made available. This 
time it will be made available by the Borden 
Company Foundation which is an organization 
recently established to promote the same kind of 
work that the Borden Awards have already done. 
It is a foundation established to promote educa- 
tional work and research in the fields primarily in 
the food industry with, perhaps, greater stress, as 
might naturally be understood, on the dairy in- 
dustry and related fields. 

So that beginning next year the Foundation will 
handle it. There will be no difference in connection 
with the operations of the award. We look for- 
ward, gentlemen, to codperation with this Associa- 
tion in the future in any and all constructive fields 
which have a common interest. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you, Mr. Went- 
worth. 

I now ask Dr. Willard L. Boyd to please step 
forward. 


Citation 


Dr. Boyd, on behalf of the AVMA Committee 
on Awards, it is my pleasing duty to desig- 
nate you as the recipient of the Borden Award 
for 1945 for outstanding contributions to re- 
search in the control of dairy cattle diseases. 
For over twenty-five years, you have devoted 
yourself to studies in the field of bovine path- 


Jour. A.V.M ) 


ology. In that time, you have made ma 


significant observations, have conducted num. 
erous research investigations, both independent 


ly and in collaboration with capable and dis- 


tinguished investigators. 


The record of the work which you have done 
reveals many contributions to our knowledge 
of the most important diseases of dairy catt} 


namely those which seriously impair reproduc. 


tion. Your work has established you as ; 
acknowledged authority on bovine sterility a 
other breeding troubles of dairy cows, 


bovine brucellosis, and other diseases of t! 


dairy species, both male and female. 
Dr. Boyd, the years which you have devot 


that you should now be honored for acco: 
plishments which reflect great credit, not on 
on yourself, but on the science you have 
faithfully cultivated. 


Willard L. Boyd, chief of the Division of Veteri) 


Mr. WENTWORTH: Dr. Boyd, it is a g 
pleasure indeed to be here on behalf of the Bo 
Company, to represent it in connection with 
award. It is also highly gratifying to us to k 
that another award goes to the University of Mi 
sota. The first Borden Award which was 

made was made by the American Chemical Soc 


University of Minnesota. A little later, a maz 
the name of Petersen, who had done a great 
of work in connection with milk production rece 
an award from the American Dairy Science A 
ciation. So, we feel it is always gratifying to 
these repeaters come up from the outstanding 
versities here in the states. 


“For outstanding research contributing 


the control of dairy cattle diseases to Willa 
Lz Boyd, 1945, by direction of the Americ: 


Veterinary Medical Association.” 

With it goes a piece of paper that says “$1, 
on it. (Laughter and applause.) I want tq 
gratulate you very much. 

...The audience rose and applauded... 

Dr. W. L. Boyrp: Mr. President, Ladies 


Gentlemen: This is really an honor and I w 


to thank the committee of the AVMA on Awa 
and I also wish to express my deep apprecia 


through Mr. Wentworth, to the Borden Compa! 
It is indeed an honor and I shall keep this with 


Dr. Boyd, this medal says on the reverse sid 


to patient effort, keen observation, and diligent 
study have won wide recognition. It is fitting 


Mr. Wentworth, it is a privilege to present | 


Science, University of Minnesota, for this awa 


It went to Dr. Leroy Palmer, now deceased, of t 


great deal of pride—especially, the medal. (Laugl 


ter.) 

For a long time, as the president indicate 
have been greatly interested in the dairy cow 
have worked very closely with both Doctors Pa! 
and Petersen. At the University of Minnesot: 
connection with our research, we attempt to 


form a great many of our projects through codper 


tive measures. 


Some of the pioneer work to which Dr. Farqu 


harson referred was, perhaps, performed somev 


alone. Very early I became much intereste< 


brucellosis—about 1911, to be exact—but sh« 


after that I was somewhat weaned away throu 
a study of the pathology of brucellosis and gav 


most of my attention to that field. Howeve 
still remain very closely connected with our ¥ 


on brucellosis and with the late Dr. C. P. Fit 


who participated in some of the very early w 
The work is still being continued at Minnesota 
being vigorously pursued as we did even in t 
earlier days. 


So, it is with deep respect that I accept | 


award, and I again express my deep appreciatio 
the Committee on Awards and to the Borden C 
pany. Thank you. (Applause.) 
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Bhe chairman of another award committee, the 
hiumane Act Award, Dr. Wesley Young. 

| Would you care to step forward and announce 
he 1945 Humane Act Award? 


umane Act Award 


Dr. WESLEY A. YouNG: President Farquharson, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: The recipient of the 
Humane Act Award this year is a lad sixteen years 
jd who lives in Pittsburgh. He is not able to 
ne here, and you can readily understand why. 

I will say just a few things about the Award, 
nowever. It, too, is just entering its second year 
ff existence, I feel proud to have been called 
pon during these past two years to play a small 
art in the handling of the Humane Act Award 
yy the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

Being brand new and something a bit different, 
t hasn’t ripened sufficiently to really bear a great 
eal of fruit. It was given some publicity through 
je JOURNAL, other veterinary publications, and 


through other publications and youth organizations 


. year ago, with the result that we had a few 


ominations, 


To repeat, this year we sent out a little explana- 
ory news release to 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of 
imerica, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, to the veterinary 
ublications and journals, to the deans of the 
eterinary schools, and to the American Humane 
sociation. 

We have had some disappointments. We ex- 
ected not to have much response the first year; 
e thought we would have more the second. We 
id have more the second year, but we have been 
isappointed in that very few of the members of 
1© AVMA realized they had an opportunity to help 
righten their own neighborhood. For some reason 
, other, we heard from substantially no members 
‘the AVMA, recommending some boy or girl from 
ir town, neighborhood, or city. One thing that 
think is important to the profession and to the 
\VMA membership—every member of the AVMA 
entitled to make one or more nominations for 
e Humane Act Award. Surely, out of the thou- 
inds of members, there should be quite a repre- 
ntation of nominations coming in from individual 
embers, 

I also have been disanpointed in the Humane 


Societies of the United States, I thought they would 


imp on this with both feet because, to me, it 
emed a natural. A couple of societies did; just a 


* * * 


This year’s winner is Tim Suter, sixteen years 
d. He lives in Pittsburgh and has been popu- 
rly known as the boy in his neighborhood, whom 
eryone would call upon when they needed a 
rd with a broken wing cared for or humanely 
stroyed; or if there was a lost dog in the neigh- 
rhood, Tim would see that it was taken down to 
e shelter; or if someone couldn't get a dog to a 
terinarian or had a little job of nursing to do, 
m was always called upon to do it. 

He became popularly known as the fellow who 
da way with animals and liked and got along 
th them. They accepted Tim at face value 
til, one day during this past year, a dog (no one 
ew whose dog it was) fell into a storm sewer, 
d no one could get it out. They found the sewer 
Quite a crowd 
llected; scores of people were there and the 
lice. Everybody wondered how they could get 
® little dog out of the muck and mud down there; 
one could go down in the sewer. The 12-inch 
meant they couldn’t reach it from some other 
rection, 

Along about that time Tim showed up. He looked 
» situation over and immediately went down to 
» next street intersection, some 250 feet away, 


and was able to get into a manhole. 
down in the mud, he found there was an 18-inch 
pipe running in the direction of the dog. Without 
further ado, Tim crawled through the 18-inch pipe 
in mud, 250 feet up to the other intersection, got 


hold of the dog and retraced his “steps” through _ 


the pipe to the manhole he had entered originally. 


He was in the sewer over two hours, and he © 


brought the dog out. Tim took care of the dog, 
and they found the owner. That put the cap on 
Tim’s kindness activities around there. True, it 


was a rescue but it was just one of hundreds of | 


things that Tim had done for dogs, cats, birds, and 
many other creatures. 


Tim Suter 


The actual presentation will be made during Na- 
tional Dog Week in Pittsburgh. Mr. Wentzel, who 
is the director of the Western Pennsylvania 
S.P.C.A. at Pittsburgh, is arranging for a special 
program, at which time he is inviting in veterinari- 
ans from that area, and someone there will be 
chosen to represent the AVMA. The press will be 
invited, also some city officials, people interested 
in bgys and girls activities. It very probably will 
be done either in one of the parks or schools, de- 
pending upon the weather and arrangements. At 
any rate, they are setting the presentation in nice 
surroundings, during National Dog Week, which is 
September 17 to 23. That will give the award 
presentation this year a pretty good break. 


* * * 


I won't take time to tell you about some of the 
nominations this year because there was quite a 
bit of competition between Tim and a Chicago girl 
who really did her stuff this past year and has 
right along. The other two members of the com- 
mittee even suggested we give two awards, two 
certificates. I can’t quite agree with that. I 
think there should be but one. Possibly we should 
do it in a different fashion. If you have sugges- 
tions, any of you, send them to the AVMA office. 
I would like very much to see this Humane Act 
Award developed so that many people will be 
anxious to have it come to their neighborhoods, to 
brighten the life of a boy or girl. I hope that we 
can make it one of the bright lights of the AVMA. 
We have the chance, if we will only do it. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The next order of 
business will be a continuation of the reports of 


When he got ; 
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the committees. The next committee report to 


a Bees is the report of Motion Picture Library. 


Report of Special Committee on Motion Picture 
Library 


Dr. HAstTINGs: Gentlemen, this report has been 
accepted and recommended for adoption. 

Dr. R. A. HeENpDERSHOTT (N. J.): I move the 
adoption of the report. 

Dr. D. CouGHLIN (Tenn.): 

PRESIDENT F'ARQUHARSON : 
motion and second. Any discussion? 
favor signify by saying “aye’’; opposed “no.” 
motion is carried. 


[ All committee reports will be published 
in the November, 1945, issue of the Jour- 
NAL. | 


Report of Special Committee on Postwar Planning 


Dr. Hastines: The next committee report is 
the Committee on Postwar Planning, which is quite 
a long report. I hope you have read it, because 
these men have done a wonderful piece of work 
and. they have spent a great deal of time and 
trouble in getting this report together. 

This report has been accepted by the Executive 
Board and recommended to the House for adop- 
tion with the additional recommendation that it be 
a committee of three, with power to enlist the aid 
of others as the occasion demands. That was the 
recommendation of the Executive Board. 

Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N. Car.): I move the re- 
port be adopted, with the recommendation of the 
Executive Board. 

Dr. W. M. Corree (Ky.): I second it. 

... Dr. B. T. Simms, president-elect, 
the chair... 

PRESIDENT-ELEcT SIMMS: 


I second the motion. 
You have heard the 
All those in 
The 


assumed 


Is there any discus- 


sion? If. not, those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; opposed “no.” The “ayes” have it. It is 
so ordered. 


Report of Committee on National Board of Veterinary 
Examiners 


Dr. HAstTInGs: The next report is the National 
Board of Veterinary Examiners. It is recom- 
mended to the House that action be deferred until 
such time as a full meeting of the Association can 
be held; also that the committee be continued. 

It was not thought that action should be taken 
on this at a strictly business meeting such as we 
are holding at this time. 

Dr. W. A. BaRNETTE (S. Car.): 
adoption, 

Dr. E. M. DeTray (Ohio): I second it. 

Dr. R. C. SNypER (Pa.): May we have a repeat 
on that. 

Dr. HASTINGS: Recommended to the House that 
action be deferred until such time as a full meet- 
ing of the Association can be held; also that the 
committee be continued. That was the request of 
the committee. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Simms: Any further discus- 
sion? 

...The question was called for... 

Those in favor signify by saying 
posed “no.” The “ayes” have it. 


I move its 


“aye” op- 
It is so ordered. 


Report of Subcommittee on Veterinary Items 
National Formulary Committee 


Dr. HastTInGcs: The next one is the Subcommit- 
tee on Veterinary Items, National Formulary Com- 
mittee. This report was accepted by the Board 
and recommended for adoption by the House. 
Dr. A. A. HusMAN (N, Car.): I move its adop- 
tion. 

Dr. W. M. Corrgz (Ky.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELEectT Simms: It is moved and sec- 
onded that the report be approved. Any discus- 


sion? If not, those in favor signify by : 
“aye”; opposed “no.” The “ayes” have it. 17 
report is approved. 


Report of Representative to Research Council 


Dr. HastTINGs: The next report is a represe 
tive’s report, the representative to the Ress 
Council. This report has been accepted and ; 
ommended for adoption by the House. 

Dr. E. M. DeTray (Ohio): I move its ad 

Dr. R. A. MerrRitt (Minn.): Second the n 

PRESIDENT-ELEcT SIMMS: Moved and se 
that it be adopted. Any discussion? If not, we 
put the question. Those in favor signify by sa 
“aye”; those opposed “no.” The “ayes” hz 
The report is approved. 


Report of Representative to Horse and Mule 
Association of America 
Dr. Hastines: These next reports are 


sentative reports. The first one is the report 
the Horse and Mule Association of America. Thi 


President-Elect B. T. Simms 


report has been accepted by the Executive |! 
and recommended for adoption and that a re] 
sentative be reappointed. 

Dr. S. W. HaIGLER (Mo.): 

Dr. R. A, HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): 
motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Simms: It is moved and s 
onded that this report of the representati\ 
adopted. Is there any discussion? If not, we ¥ 
call for a vote. Those in favor indicate by s 
“aye”; opposed by “no.” The “ayes” have it. 
report is adopted. 


Report of Representative to the AAAS 


Dr. Hastines: The next report is the Amer 
can Association for the Advancement of Scie! 
Dr. Giltner is our representative. This repor 


I move the adopt 
Secon: 
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been accepted by the Board and recommended for been accepted by the Board and recommended to 
~ adoption by the House and, also, that the repre- the House for adoption. This is a term appoint- 
. sentative be continued. ment, and it is not necessary to include that the 
Dr. HuSMAN: Move its adoption. representative be appointed. 
F De. C. M. Heri (La.): Second the motion. Dr. HENDERSHOTT: Move its adoption. 
uncil PRESIDENT-ELECT Simms: Those in favor signify Dr. SWANGARD: Second it. 
by saying “aye”; opposed “no.” The “ayes” have PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
it, The report is approved. motion and second. Any discussion? All those in 
favor signify by saying “aye"; opposed “no.” The 
Report of Representative to Association of Honorary motion is carried. fu 
Consultants, Army Medical Library aAt 
representative to Association of Honorary Con- Pharmacopeial Convention XIII aby 
| sultants, Army Medical Library. It has been ac- Dr. Hastines: Representative to the United 
cepted and recommended for adoption. States Pharmacopeial Convention XIII. This re- 
; Dr. HENDERSHOTT: Move its adoption. port has been accepted and recommended to the 
Dr. HusMan: Second it. House for adoption. 
ule PRESIDENT-ELEct StIMMs: It has been moved and Dr. BE. A. Grist (Tex.): I move its adoption. 


Phe 


seconded that it be adopted. Is there discussion? 
If not, we will call for the question. Those in fa- 
vor signify by saying “aye”; any opposed by “no.” 
The “ayes” have it. The report is adopted. 


Report of Representative to Inter-Association Council 
on Animal Disease and Production 

Dr. HasTINGs: The next report is of the repre- 
sentative of the Inter-Association Council on Ani- 
mal Disease and Production. This report has been 
accepted and recommended for adoption by the 
House, and that the representative be continued. 

Dr. W. M. SwWANGARD (Ore.): I move its adop- 
tion. 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELEect You have heard the 
motion and the second. Are there questions or any 
discussion? If not, we will call for the question. 
Those in favor indicate by saying “aye’’; any op- 
posed by voting “no.” The “ayes” have it. The 
report is adopted. 


Report of Representative to National Livestock 
Conservation Program 


Dr. HastTiInes: Next is the report of the National 
Livestock Conservation Program. This report has 
been accepted and recommended to the House for 
adoption and that a representative be continued. 

Dr. C. M. HEFLIN (La.): I move the adoption of 
the report. 

Dr. W. M. Corres (Ky.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT S1ImMs: You have heard the mo- 
tion. Those in favor signify by saying “aye”; any 
opposed by saying ‘‘no.” The “ayes” have it. The 
report is adopted. 


Report of Representative to National Poultry Advisory 
Council 

Dr. HastTinGs: To the National Poultry Advisory 
Council. This report has been accepted by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and recommended to the House for 
adoption and that the representation be discon- 
tinued. 

Dr. HusMAN: I move we accept the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Board. 

Dr. Corree: Second the motion. 

...President Farquharson resumed the chair... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved and 
seconded that we accept the report of the repre- 
sentative to the National Poultry Advisory Council. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: The reason 
that representation is recommended to be discon- 
tinued is because the Council discontinued its work 
last December 31. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any discussion? 

...The question was called for... 

All those in favor signify by saying “aye”; op- 
posed “no.”” The motion is carried. 


Report of Representative to the Division of Medical 


Sciences of the National Research Council 


Dr. Hastings: The Division of Medical Sciences 
© the National Re 


This repor 


Dr. C. M. Heruin (La.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved and 
seconded that it be adopted. Any discussion? All 
those in favor signify by saying “aye”; opposed 
“no.” The motion is carried. 


Report of Standing Committee on Poultry 


Dr. HAsTINGs: We have one standing committee 
report we did not act upon yesterday. This com- 
mittee report is surely short enough—the Stand- 
ing Committee on Poultry. This report has been 
accepted and recommended to the House for adop- 
tion. 

Dr. D. CouGHLIN (Tenn.): I move it be adopted. 

Dr. E. M. DeTray (Ohio): I second it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded. Any discussion? All those in favor 
signify by saying “aye”; opposed “no.” The motio 
is carried. 


Report of Special Committee on Vital Statistics 


Dr. HASTINGS: Now the special committees. The 
first is Vital Statistics. This report has been ac- 
cepted by the Board and recommended to the 


House for adoption. 
MEMBER: I move its adoption. oY ox 
Dr. S. W. Hatcuer (Mo.): Second it. 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any discussion? at, 


Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): I notice in the report 
they mention that an appended report possibly 
would be given before the August session. Dr. 
Bower is here. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Dr. Bower! 

Dr. CHAs. W. Bower: At the time this report 
was presented, it was thought there could be fur- 
ther information given, but Dr. Cardon is out of 
the country, and we were not able to contact him. 
So, we haven't any more information that could 
be given today. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Does that answer your 
question, Dr. Grist? 

Dr. Grist: Yes. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any discussion? All 
those in favor of the adoption of the report of the 
Special Committee on Vital Statistics please sig- 
nify by saying “aye”; opposed “no.” The motion 
is carried. 


Report of Special Committee on Interstate Shipment 
of Livestock by Truck 


Dr. HastTInGs: The report on Interstate Shipment 
of Livestock by Truck. This was accepted by the 
Board and recommended to the House for adoption 
and that the committee be continued. 

Dr. D. CouGHLIN (Tenn.): I move its adoption. 

Dr. A. A. HuSMAN (N. Car.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved and 
seconded. Any discussion? 

Dr. R. A. MERRILL (Minn.): Does a report of 
this nature mean we are going out and try to get 
a law passed to require such a thing. They advise 
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common carrier should have a uniform bill-of-lad- 
ing. That would have to be done by passage of a 
law. 

Dr. HAsTINGsS: It was recommended that this 
committee work with the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. Their work is very closely allied. 

Dr. MERRILL: It just occurred to me it would be 
very difficult to enforce a law of that nature. It 
seems foolish to try to pass a law that you can't 
enforce. We already have too many of them. 

Dr. D. COUGHLIN (Tenn.): The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has a regulation on all trucks 
but it doesn’t pertain to livestock. That was left 
out. This committee, I believe, has taken recogni- 
tion of that. 

Dr. MERRILL: You think it is a good thing to 
have that done? 

Dr. COUGHLIN: 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: 
sion? 

Dr. H. MARSH (Mont.): Do I understand from 
Dr. Hastings the recommendation of the Executive 
Board is to adopt this report with the recommenda- 
tion to the committee that they work with the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association? That should be 


I certainly do. 
Any further discus- 


done. 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: That is right. 
Dr. MaRSH: If we adopt it, we are instructing 


the committee to do that, is that right? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Yes. All those in fa- 
vor signify by saying ‘‘aye’’; those opposed “no.” 
The motion is carried. 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases of Sheep 


Dr. HAsTINGS: Next is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Diseases of Sheep. This report was ac- 
cepted and recommended to the House for adop- 
tion and that the committee be continued. 

Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): I move its adoption. 

Dr. G. W. JENSEN (Ill.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved and 
seconded that the report of the Committee on Dis- 
eases of Sheep be adopted and that the commit- 
tee be continued. Any discussion? All those in 
favor signify by saying “aye’’; those opposed “‘no.” 
Carried. 


Report of Special Committee on Foods, 
AVMA—AAHA 


Dr. HAstTInGs: The report of the Committee on 
Foods, that is, the combined committee of the 
AVMA and the American Animal Hospital Asso- 
ciation was brought up yesterday but was not 
acted upon. I think probably it should be acted 
upon at this time. The Executive Board has ap- 
proved it and recommended its adoption by the 
House. This report was left over from yesterday 
so you would have time to study it overnight. Dr. 
Hardenbergh is chairman, and he will answer any 
questions that might be in your mind concerning it. 

Dr. E. A. Grist (Tex.): We have a lot of ques- 
tions but we don’t know how to put them, pri- 
marily, I guess, wondering where we are headed 
or what we are trying to do. Maybe I am green 
at it but it looks like a lot of procedure to endorse 
some product. If somebody can put me straight 
maybe I will understand it better. Maybe Dr. 
Hardenbergh can tell me the full story after the 
meeting. (Laughter.) 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Gentlemen, 
I am glad to answer any questions or to fill in the 
background of any of this that you men have not 
had an opportunity to become familiar with, al- 
though, during the five years that the American 
Veterinary Medical Association has codperated with 
the American Animal Hospital Association, in- 
formation about the program has appeared in the 
JOURNAL of this Association and in the North 
American Veterinarian. There are no secrets what- 
ever about the work or the past records of the 


committee. I think you men will recall that a 
the Washington session of the AVMA in 1940 
was voted that the AVMA should codperate wit 
the AAHA on a program which was felt to be fun. 
damentally sound. There is no other agency ir 
the United States that can do this type of wor 
which is felt to be rather necessary if veterinaria 
and the public are to have information on 
nutritional values of dog foods. 

All of you men know that prior to the w 
there were about two or three or four hundré 
canned dog foods of all kinds on the market, gx 
bad, and indifferent. We have had the privileg 
during these five years, of working with some < 
the good ones and not accepting some of the poors 
ones. The program has been limited in the m 
ber of foods that have, prior to the war, bee: 
awarded the Seal of Approval of these two 
operating associations. 

During the war, if you men read the notices 
the JouRNAL, you found that the committee 
moved the Seal of Approval because the codperat 
ing companies were not able to obtain the essen- 
tial ingredients to maintain the quality that was 
necessary if that seal were to be on the packag« 

That seal was replaced, in the instance of tw 
foods whose producers wished to continue them un- 
der supervision, by a temporary wartime statement 
if you want to call it that, that the food had bee: 
“tested and accepted.” Three companies voluntaril) 
(1 think there were three) withdrew from the pro- 
gram when the protein situation got tight at the 
beginning of the war. They realized they couldn't 
maintain the quality in their foods which the cc 
mittee felt was necessary to meet its standards 

During all of the years of the existence of 1 
committee, it has been a self-sustaining progr: 
It has cost neither association a penny in so f 
as the work of the committee is concerned. T 
committee work has involved a great deal of 
tailed analysis—we even operated our own testing 
laboratories and kennels for the last three or four 
years in New Brunswick, under the supervision of 
Dr. Morris. We actually tested every one of th 
foods that did obtain approval or continued un 
wartime supervision. That involved a great d 
of responsibility, both professional and financ 
and the committee had to carry on all of th 
operations itself. For two or three years, as 
Haigler, a member of the House here and, also 
member of the Committee on Foods, will agree, 
there was a feeling in the committee that the 
program should be simplified and the committe 
divest itself of all of the overhead and actual test- 
ing and financial responsibility. 

For that reason, this revised program was give! 
study for over six months by the committee befor 
this final draft which you have before you v 
presented. That final draft is believed to be 
sound program. The program still will be self-sus 
taining, but the committee divests itself of all 
testing operations and has divested itself, as 
January 1, 1945, of that and of the rather big fi- 
nancial responsibilities involved. This is something 
which I think this Association ought to understa 
fully, and the American Animal Hospital Associa- 
tion also; let’s not go out of this room with an) 
reservations about what we are doing. I certai 
don’t want any doubts left in your minds if I an 
to continue as a member of this committee and 
the committee’s work is to be continued. 

The committee invites the closest study of 
operations, and I wouldn’t want anybody to 
out of this room with a question in his mind t! 
we are doing something which we should not be 
doing. 

Dr. -R. A. HENDERSHOTT (N. J.): 
bergh, I have read this over pretty thoroughly. 
was interested and always have been interested 
this program. All I want from you is an assurance 
that we are not in any way departing from ou! 
strict program of approval of foods. In other words 


Dr. Harden- 
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you have not the feeling that, in closing up our test- 
ing laboratory, we are going to ease the opportunity 
for these men who are making dog foods to get 
approval? I think we have a sound program. From 
the standpoint of public relations, I think this has 
aided the veterinary profession about as much as 
any other one thing we have done in the last ten 
years. I think we are getting a lot of favorable 
comment from the public at large on this particu- 
lar program. I don’t know of anything that is com- 
parable to it either in human or veterinary medi- 
cine other than this one, and I wouldn’t want to 
see the program adjusted to the point where it lost 
some of its value, as far as being hampered and 
sustaining the Association approval of such foods 
as are presented to it. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: No, Dr. 
Hendershott and gentlemen, there is no relaxation 
of requirements or standards suggested in this re- 
vised program. You will note that, instead of hav- 
ing the committee do this testing work, we are re- 
quiring a manufacturer, who wants to place a 
food under supervision or retain it under super- 
vision, to submit to the committee the required 
data. We haven't gone into detailed methods in 
this proposal. If this program is approved by the 
two associations, then the committee will proceed 
to draft the detailed instructions which we will 
give to the manufacturer and the instructions which 
the laboratory, where he will have his food tested, 
must comply with in order to submit to the com- 
mittee, in turn, the detailed data we have been 
getting ourselves through the work in the past 
several years. In other words, a reputable, in- 
dependent laboratory—it cannot be the manu- 
facturer’s own laboratory—must test the food, a 
market sample of the food, and submit the re- 
quired data to the committee. The committee will 
then review the data exactly as it has in the past. 

We have an Advisory Scientific Council, as you 
will note, which I think nobody would question, 
and which has now served nearly ten years, I be- 
lieve, without compensation because they feel it 
is a public service. Men like that, no more than 
any men here, would not go into a program of 
this sort if they didn’t think it was being properly 
operated. No, there is no relaxation of the require- 
ments of the committee. 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: I move its adoption. 

Dr. Corrge: Second it. 

Dr. MERRILL: These other laboratories are avail- 
able, I suppose. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Yes, they 
are, Dr. Merrill; not a large number but there are 
scattered over the country a few laboratories which 
the committee knows can be depended upon to sub- 
mit the required data. If there are any ‘questions 
about the results the laboratory sends in, then 
they will have to go back either for correction or 
submission of new data. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : It has been moved and 
seconded that we adopt the report of the Joint 
Committee on Foods of the AVMA and AAHA. 
Any further discussion or question? All those in 
favor signify by saying “aye”; those opposed “no.” 
The motion is carried. 


Report of Representative to the National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board 


Dr. Hastinecs: We have one more report, that 
of our representative on the National Live Stock 
Loss Prevention Board. This report has been ac- 
cepted and recommended for adoption by the House. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Is there anyone here 
who doesn't understand our arrangement in as- 
po ye with the Live Stock Loss Prevention 
3oard? 


Dr. R. A. MERRILL (Minn.): If it doesn’t take 


too long, I would like to hear something about it. 
The National Live Stock Loss 


Dr. HastTINes: 


Prevention Board asked the AVMA to appoint a 
representative to meet with them, and the Board 
of Governors appointed Dr. Barger. As far as I 
know, he will probably hold over, at least as long 
as they want a representative. I think they are 
entitled to one from this Association. 

Dr. MERRILL: It looks like they were up against 
sort of a ticklish proposition for a while, but it 
seems to have been taken care of all right. 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: We also contribute 
$100 toward the work of this Board. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: I might 
say, if Iam permitted to, had we not had an AVMA 
representative on the Loss Prevention Board at the 
time this delicate matter came up, the outcome 
might have been different. 

Dr. MERRILL: I wondered if that wasn’t true. 

I move the adoption of this report. 

Dr. Grist: Second it. 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The adoption of the 
report of the Live Stock Loss Prevention Board 
has been moved and seconded. Any questions or 
discussion? All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; those opposed “no.” It is carried. 

Dr. HasTINGs: The next committee which is not 
printed, it is never preprinted, is the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. They have submitted some 
resolutions which the Executive Secretary has, and 
he will read those. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 
RESOLUTION No. 1 


To the President of the United States: 

With grateful appreciation of this nation being 
victorious in World War II and being mindful of 
the complex problems and difficulties awaiting solu- 
tion during and after the reconversion period, the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, repre- 
senting the veterinarians in this country, pledges 
to you that its members in the United States will 
gladly make every effort needed to protect the na- 
tion’s livestock against disease in order to assure 
our civilian population of an adequate meat and 
dairy food supply, and to guard against the trans- 
mission of disease from animals to man, and that 
we will continue every effort with renewed vigor 
to assure livestock health as a contribution to the 
comfortable enjoyment of life to all the people of 
our nation. 

Dr. MERRILL: I move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

Dr. HusMAN: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion. Any discussion? 

Dr. SWANGARD: I think, if I may suggest, the 
words “great majority” should be deleted from that 
report, because in democratic procedure a majority 
represents. It doesn’t need to be stated again ina 
legal document. The words “great majority” are 
unnecessary, just “representing the veterinarians.” 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: “. . . rep- 
resenting the veterinarians in this country” instead 
of “representing the great majority of veterinarians 
in this country.” 

Dr. SWANGARD: I think so. 
this body just a little bit more weight. 
make it more definite, and it is very true. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: What is your pleasure 


I think it would give 
It would 


regarding the deletion of the words “great ma- 
jority”? 
Dr. Grist: I move they be deleted. 


Dr. JENSEN: Second the motion. 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARGON: It has been moved 
and seconded that the words “great majority” be 
deleted from this resolution. All those in favor 
signify by saying “aye”; those opposed “no.” 
Carried. Are you ready for action on the original 
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motion? Any discussion? All those in favor of 
the adoption of the original motion, adopting this 
resolution, signify by saying “aye”; those opposed 
‘no.” The motion is carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


WHEREAS, through the highly efficient efforts 
of veterinarians working in close codperation with 
livestock producers, our country has been placed in 
a most enviable position with regard to the health 
and condition of our livestock herds and flocks; and 

WHEREAS, this condition has been made pos- 
sible only at great sacrifice to our livestock pro- 
ducers and at great cost to both state and federal 
governments; and 

WHEREAS, one of the greatest contributions 
that veterinarians and the livestock industry of 
this country can make to the national welfare is 
to insure a continuing, ample supply of meat and 
dairy pruducts to our armed forces and our civilian 
population, and 

WHEREAS all industries and people in our coun- 
try would be adversely affected by a disastrous or 
dangerous disease becoming epizodtic in our live- 
stock for, as agriculture goes, so goes the Na- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS any step lessening the safeguards 
applying-to importations of live animals or dressed 
meats or unsterilized meat food products from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, 
surra or contagious pleuro-pneumonia, or other 
equally dangerous diseases exist would constitute 
a grave hazard to our livestock industry and to 
wild animal life, and to our present and future 
100d supply, now 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
American Veterinary Medical Association do most 
eurnestly and sincerely appeal to the Congress of 
the United States and to all federal and state of- 
ficials to strengthen present laws and regulations 
pertaining to imports from such countries and we 
most emphatically warn against the calamity that 
undoubtedly will result if there is any lessening of 
the embargo provisions of the present law. 

Dr. HusMAN: I move its adoption with the cor- 
rection that the word “epidemic” should be “epi- 
zobtic.” 

Dr. HEFLIN: Second it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It has been moved 
and seconded that it be adopted with the change 
of the word “epidemic” to “epizodtic.” Any dis- 
cussion? All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye’’; those opposed “no”. It is carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


WHEREAS there has been a tendency for vari- 
ous biological concerns to advocate the sale of 
biologics that contain living organisms that if not 
properly used, may spread disease to livestock with 
possible fatal results; and 

WHEREAS various pharmaceutical concerns 
have sold dangerous drugs that if not judiciously 
and properly used may do great harm to animal 
life; and 

WHEREAS the practice of veterinary medicine 
is a highly specialized profession requiring many 
years of intensified study; and 

WHEREAS the promiscuous sale of such bio- 
logics and drugs and the advocating of unqualified 
veterinary service is a dis-service to the livestock 
industry and the meat and dairy product consum- 
ing public: and 

WHEREAS there is no substitute for adequate 
professional veterinary service; and 

WHEREAS the Améican Veterinary Medical 
Association stands squarely for the . fundamental 
principles of the veterinary profession to protect 
our domestic livestock and wild animal life from 


the ravages of disease and to prevent the spré 
of disease from animal to man; now 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that th 
American Veterinary Medical Association do ca 
the attention of livestock growers to the danger 
of the afore-mentioned detrimental practices ar 
do request the Congress of the United States, + 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry and the liv: 
stock disease-control agencies of the various stat 
to enact legislation and regulations to prohibit such 
detrimental practices. 

Dr. DeTRAY: I move its adoption. 

Dr. McApory: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard tl 
resolution. It has been moved and seconded that 
this resolution be adopted. Any discussion? A 
those in favor signify by saying “aye”; those 0 
posed “no.” It is carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 


WHEREAS, veterinary practitioners are bes 
sources of information as to menacing outbreaks 
of infectious animal and poultry diseases, and 

WHEREAS, newspaper publicity for menacir 
outbreak of infectious animal and poultry diseas¢ 
has proved to be of great actual and potenti 
value in the control of same; and 

WHEREAS, tabulation of reports from pract 
tioners on menacing infectious animal and poult 
diseases and dissemination among newspapers has 
been practiced by the Eastern Iowa Veterinar 
Association, Inc. for twenty years with great bens 
fit to the livestock and poultry industry; now 


THEREFORE, IT IS RESOLVED that efforts 
be made by the American Veterinary Medical As 
sociation to promote such publicity by state as- 
sociations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the records of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association and that it | 
printed in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETER 
NARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: I move the adoption of this 
resolution, 

Dr. HusMAN: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All those in favor of 
the adoption of this resolution please signify by 
saying “aye”; those opposed “no.” The motion is 
carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 5 


WHEREAS, the Lord has removed from our 
presence Doctor Oscar Victor Brumley, Dean < 
the College of Veterinary Medicine of Ohio Sta! 
University ; and 

WHEREAS, Doctor Brumley devoted much time 
to the affairs of national veterinary medicine, serv- 
ing to guide the profession in its advance during 
the past forty years; and 

WHEREAS, he served the American Veterinary 
Medical Association with distinction as its pres 
dent and also as the chairman of the Executiv 
Board; and 

WHEREAS, while serving on the Board of Gov 
ernors he contributed to the reorganization of th 
Association and guided it during its early days 
and 

WHEREAS, his good counsel and advice is n 
longer available to us, be it therefore resolved that 
the American Veterinary Medical Assocation ac- 
knowledge its great loss and that this resolution 
become a part of the permanent record of the 
association and copies be prepared and sent to hi 
widow, and brother. 

Dr. BARNETTE: Mr. Chairman, I move its adop 


tion. 
Dr. DeTrAy: I second that motion. 
It has been moved 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : 
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and seconded. I would like to raise one point there, 
“in convention assembled.” 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: I would suggest that the 
Secretary rewrite the resolution. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: We can 
delete the words necessary to make it in accord 
with the idea expressed here. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion. Any further discussion? All those in favor 
signify by saying “aye”; those opposed “no.” It is 
carried. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Resolution 
No. 6 will be a resolution, with letters to go to the 
radio and press services in Chicago for the splendid 
coverage that has been given at this meeting. 

Dr. HusMAN: I move its adoption. 

Dr. McApory: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Moved and seconded 
that this resolution be adopted. Any discussion? 
All those in favor signify by saying “aye’’; those 
opposed ‘“‘no.”” The resolution is adopted. 

Dr. R. C. SnypeER (Pa.): Mr. Chairman, is it 
time for new business to be discussed? 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Next on the agenda 
is unfinisheé business. 


Honorary Membership Election 


An item of unfinished business is the election of 
Mr. Thomas E. Wilson to honorary membership, 
his nomination having been made at the first ses- 
sion of the House as required by the By-Laws. All 
those in favor of electing Mr. Wilson to honorary 
membership in this association will signify by say- 
ing “aye”; opposed “no.” 

The nomination is approved and I declare Mr. 
Wilson elected. 

Dr. JENSEN: Mr. President, has anything been 
done with regard to the approval of the Humane 
Act Award and its continuation? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: Yes, that 
was handled. There is a report of the Humane Act 
Award Committee that I believe was regularly 
passed upon. That committee will be continued, 


Dr. Jensen. 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Is there any new enenc 


Dr. SNYDER: As the delegate from Pennsylvania, 
I would like to bring before the House some new 
business. The state association has asked that I 
present a matter which has been before their or- 
ganization for the past two years and which was 
brought to the attention of the Executive Board 
of the AVMA last year through one of their com- 
mittees. Since that time, the state organization 
has taken action and asked that it also be pre- 
sented to the House. 

This is a practitioner’s organization, and the sub- 
ject to be brought before the House affects the 
practitioners most of all. The president mentioned 
in his speech yesterday that he had received many 
constructive criticisms from members on his trips 
about the country. This subject which I am about 
to bring up is a criticism or constructive criticism 
from a whole state with 369 veterinarians of this 
Association. 

I have with me a pamphlet that I would like to 
read first, a little pamphlet that says on the cover 
“Nothing to sell but his service” and on the re- 
verse side of the cover is the seal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. If you will excuse 
me, I will read just a little bit of it: 

“The man who handed you this booklet is a 
member of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the largest body of veterinarians in the 
world, and the oldest. The objects of the Associa- 
tion, as expressed in Article II of the Constitution, 
are as follows: 


“*To protect and promote the professional inter- 
est of the veterivarian ; 

“*To elevate the standards of veterinary edu- 
cation ; 

“*To procure the enactment and the enforcement 
of uniform laws and regulations relative to vet- 
erinary practice, and the control of animal dis- 
eases ; 

“*To direct public opinion regarding problems 
of animal hygiene and to promote good fellowship 
in the profession.’ 

“You will see from the above that the American 
Veterinary Medical Association is not an organiza- 
tion maintained by veterinarians to foster and pro- 
mote selfish interests. 

“The American Veterinary Medical Association 
has been the most powerful factor at work to bring 
about higher veterinary education. Out of these 
efforts has come the veterinarian of today just as 
different from the horse doctor of yesterday as 
black is from white. 

“The up-to-date veterinarian keeps abreast of 
the progress of the profession by buying and read- 
ing all of the new scientific books in his field, as 
they are published. He subscribes to and reads 
the veterinary journals and attends postgraduate 
and special short courses at various colleges and 
universities, all for no other reason than to im- 
prove himself and the quality of the service he 
renders you. 

“As a member of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, your veterinarian is governed in 
all his professional activities by a Code of Ethics. 
One of the provisions of this Code is that your 
veterinarian must confine his advertising well 
within well defined limits. All that he can say for 
himself on his letterheads, billheads, cards, and 
signs is limited to his name, his degree, his ad- 
dress, his telephone number, and his office hours. 
If he confines his practice to one particular branch, 
he may say so. You may have wondered why your 
veterinarian has not advertised himself, using the 
same method as the dry goods merchant, the 
grocer, the hardware dealer, or other tradesmen 
in town. Your veterinarian does not advertise 
for the same reason that your good, old family 
physician does not advertise, or your dentist or 
your lawyer. They all prefer to let the higher 
character and quality of their services speak for 
them. 

“You will probably be surprised to know what 
a broadly posted man your veterinarian is. He 
can serve you. It will be well worth your while 
to iet him serve you. He has nothing to sell but 
his services.” 

Gentlemen, as I say, that is a pamphlet put out 
by the AVMA. As an organization, we have taken 
up the matter of professional advertising in the 
country, or in the State of Pennsylvania, and I 
submit for your attention directories of advertising 
and telephone directories throughout the United 
States. There is a listing, if you can see from 
where you sit, of a telephone directory, and, as 
you go down the list, the majority of those un- 
professional advertisements, the bold type, block 
listings, and so forth, are all marked “AVMA 
member.” 

Last year, as I say, a committee of our asso- 
ciation wrote a letter to the Executive Board. They 
considered it and they gave us their answer, and we 
took it back to our organization. In turn, the or- 
ganization adopted the action of the committee 
and asked that it be returned and that the matter 
be brought before the House. I would like to read 
that letter that the committee wrote, and which 
now has been adopted by the State Association of 
Pennsylvania : 

“In view of the fact that our profession has 
received high recognition in the past few years 
from the public in general and the government in 
particular, we, the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Veterinar 
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following recommendation to the Executive Board 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

“In order that the high public esteem accorded 
our profession may be maintained at all times and 
the splendid work of the veterinarians in the Army 
Corps and on the civilian front may not be marred: 

“We suggest that immediate action be taken by 
the AVMA to curb the unethical, unprofessional ad- 
vertising which AVMA members are stooping to 
in the classified sections of the telephone directories 
throughout the country. 

“Further, we suggest that a committee be estab- 
lished to enforce the Code of Ethics which every 
member by his active interest has consented to 
abide by. 

“We offer for example and comparison the vet- 
erinary classified sections of the telephone direc- 
tories from the cities of Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
New York. AVMA members in at least one, per- 
haps two, and possibly all three are inserting un- 
professional, unethical advertisements. 

“By their methods they are undoing and de- 
grading our profession in the eyes of the public 
and in the minds of the professional men in re- 
lated fields. 

“We further suggest that this. matter be called 
to the attention of the AVMA membership through 
the medium of our JOURNAL and that the members 
be given the alternative of rearranging their pro- 
fessional advertising in the telephone directories 
or relinquishing their membership, if that adver- 
tising does not conform to the Code of Ethics. 
This action we suggest to take place one year 
after the notice has been placed in the JowuRNAL. 

“Knowing that procedure has been taken in 
local veterinary organizations and is in the process 
of fulfillment in this state association with satis- 
factorv results we, the undersiened, respectfully 
submit that such a program be adopted and carried 
out by the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion.” 

In our veterinary schools, we are teaching the 
seniors iurisyrudence and ethics. We are giving 
them the foundation, how they are to go out and 
establish a veterinary practice. We are putting it 
down in black and white. We are showing them 
how they should have their cards rrinted and what 
they should put on them. We use the Code of 
Ethics of the AVMA to teach from.- We give them 
each a cony before they leave school. We tell 
them what tyre of advertising they should use. 
We show them the type of advertising in the direc- 
tories and tell them how to place it. Then they 
come to us and say, “Well my directorv contains 
a lot of unvrofessional advertising. It is all AVMA 
members, the maiority of them.” 

I have one directory here from the State of 
Delaware. There are only 25 AVMA members 
listed in our directory, from the State of Dela- 
ware, and, out of that. one-fifth of them have un- 
ethical professional advertisements in the direc- 
torfes, I know it is going to be difficult; it has been 
difficult. 

We started this in our local organization with 
117 ‘members. It has taken us six years, and we 
haven't completed it yet. It is a hard task. Some 
have to rive un a lot; others have to give up prac- 
tically nothing. 

We have established a code, and T think we 
should stick by it, and we should take the steps 
to see that it is. shall we say, enforced. We can 
do it dimlomatically. We can go easy, but we must 
start. We are not starting; we are going in the 
wrong direction. 

As I look over these directories, and TI have them 
from New Jersey to California and from Maine 
almost to Florida. I have them from South Caro- 
lina—I haven’t them further south than that— 
Texas, and so forth. The great majority of un- 
professional advertising is coming from AVMA 
members. They take up whole sheets of the direc- 


It says in the Code of Ethics that no man 
supposed to mention anything except his nar 
telephone number, and so on. I have a copy h 
where the man even advertises the fact that he 
a member of the AYVMA and an AAHA mem! 
right in the telephone directory. These are just 
few of the things. 

You have men that are sending out circula 
They are even putting them in the form of blott: 
and drawing diagrams of how you can get to th¢ 
place, that you might not miss them. They put t 
restaurant across the street, and things of tl 
sort. (Laughter.) It is getting to be a disgra 
a bigger disgrace all the time, and it is high ti 
the AVMA did something about it. We can do 
if we start; we have to start. 


We appreciate the fact that the Executive Boa 
did review our case last year and they said to | 
to quote: “It is felt that it would not be feasil 
for the AVMA to embark on any nationwide eff 
to correct listings, as least for the time being.” 

We do respect their opinion. This was Septe: 
ber last year and a year has gone by, and I f¢ 
it is getting pretty close to the time when 
should clean our own house. We have a prof 
sional group, and we ought to stick by it. I wor 
like to hear a discussion or something further sa 
on it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The objectives y 
cited for the American Veterinary Medical Ass 
ciation, those must be back a few years ago. Y 
will find that our objectives have been chang 
since that time, Doctor Snyder. 

Dr. SNYDER: I realize this pamphlet is an o 
pamphlet. I don’t believe the objectives ha 
changed so much that we are unethical. I am sur 
we are still professional in our objectives. That 
don't think has changed, because the Code 
Ethics, of course—this is adopted from that. 
think we have a lot to work with. 

This group that is here today are mostly, as y' 
said in your speech, Mr. President, yesterday, ed 


“ ecators, Bureau of Animal Industry men, resear 


men, and not the majority of practitioners. Pe 
haps it doesn’t affect you. I am a practitioner, ar 
I am discouraged trying to teach students tl 
ethical manner in which to start a practice, bein; 
in an organization where it isn’t practiced. Al 
though I know it is difficult, it is going to be 

difficult procedure to correct; it can be done if w 
start. 

Dr. S. W. Hareter (Mo.): Mr. Chairman, 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman from Pen: 
sylvania that something should be done about th 
advertising. I don’t know whether it is, perhay 
the AVMA or whether we should start with o 
local and state associations, but I believe som: 
thing should be done and something can be done 

In my own city, I am sure you haven't a pag 
of our directory or you would see that there isn’t 
a single classified advertisement in the telephon« 
book. We used to spend considerable money wit! 
the telephone company. We sold the idea to th 
veterinarians there that if none of us would plac« 
these ads in the paper, we would all be just : 
well off and be able to buy automobiles at the e1 
of the year with the money that we had be« 
paying to the telephone company. We definite 
sold the idea. We don’t have that kind of a 
vertising now. 

I don’t know whether it is within the provin 
of the AVMA to do it, or somebody else, but 
think it is high time to do something. I also ha 
seen directories of the various cities in the Unité 
States, and I think it is a disgrace. 

Dr. SNYDER: If I may have the floor just a m 
ment again, we appreciate the opinion of the E 
ecutive Board, that it should be the local grou; 
and the state groups to clean up this matter. T! 
greater portion of work will fall back on tho: 
organizations, but I wanted to bring out one facto 
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ing myself and using our own organization as an 

ample. 

We began this in the city of Philadelphia. We 

id, roughly, 117 members, and we gave them 

most a full year to a year and one-half to change 

advertisements that they had, those that were 
ethical. In the last few months there were 

a few scrambling around and they thought 
weren’t really going to carry out what we had 
tended. The consequence was that we had to 
op five members from our local organization in 
iiladelphia. Out of the five members that we 
opped, three of them were AVMA members. They 
uuldn’t change. 

What could we do? We did all we could do; 

dropped them from our local association in 
iiladelphia. In this particular case, one of them 
longed to the state association, and the other 

o did not belong to the state association but 

ey all belonged to the AVMA. We couldn't touch 

e three of them, as far as AVMA was concerned, 

less we took specific action against them. We 

inted to try to do it diplomatically. 

We carried the same procedure from our local 

ganization, into the state association. We 

opted, first, the Code of Ethics of the AVMA, 

e new Code. We told them the same procedure, 

at they would have the time from one conven- 

n to the next in which to correct their adver- 

ing. So, we caught up with one of the members 

the AVMA because he was a member of the 
ite association, and he corrected his advertising. 
it still in this directory, right up to 1945, we have 

o of those AVMA members still with unprofes- 

nal listings. 

Of course, you meet up with those men that are 

t members of any medical association, and you 

ll meet them in your state or in your local group. 
We can’t touch them at all; we haven't been able 
to, and I doubt very much if we would, ever be able 

accomplish the same condition that the physi- 

ans have. They have a state law whereby no one 
iy advertise in the telephone directory, but if 
attempt to get such a thing in our state, the 
dvertising firms bring pressure to bear upon such 
an act before the legislature, and they defeat it. 
We are not strong enough to get that through. 
We have to rely upon the individual in cleaning 
up his own advertising. 

But what I wanted to get back to is this one 
fact: If the AVMA had a committee—and I don’t 
mean the Executive Committee, they have enough 
work to do—no matter how large or how small it 
would be, to whom we might turn when we are 
stuck with these men that won’t change, we could 
go to them and ask their assistance either in writ- 
ing to these men and asking them to change, on 
behalf of the AVMA, or to whom we may take 
these cases, I am sure we would get somewhere. 

Then, in turn, if a state organization or a local 
organization, and, if you will excuse me, if I may 
use New Jersey for an example, right across from 
us, if some of the AVMA members in Newark or 
in those big cities do not change their advertising, 
and if the state organization doesn’t take action 
upon it, we as an AVMA constituent may also take 
action through our committee in the national as- 
sociation to see that it is cleared up. If they 
won't do it, we will help it along. 

Dr. HAIGLER: I would like to make another point. 
Our local association, St. Louis, adopted a resolu- 
tion deleting all advertising. You will find that the 
telephone directory is a big business. The tele- 
phone company is out to sell all the advertising 
they can. We took this resolution to the head men 
cof the telephone directory and simply demanded 
‘that they not take advertising for veterinarians, 
nd it worked, because those salesmen will get to 
‘he veterinarian, and they will do their best to sell 
-dvertising. The telephone company instructed 
‘hose salesmen not to take advertising from a vet- 
-rinarian. You can get codperation from your local 
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telephone directory men, sometimes at least. We 
did in St. Louis. I don’t know whether you can 
or not. That helps a great deal because that sales- 
man doesn’t go around. He even tells some of 
those boys that they can't carry an advertisement 
in the directory. That has been our experience in 
St. Louis. 

Dr. SNYDER: Our experience has been just a 
trifle different. We agree with you. Those sales- 
men are high pressure. They go around and see 
how much they can sell a man. We took the issue 
up with our group, as you said. It is not the 
telephone company that handles the directories. In 
our case it is the Donnelley Corporation. It is a 
great, big advertising concern, and they are out to 
make money. We went to them, and they came 
back with a proposition that didn't interest us. 
They came back with the proposition that in the 
telephone directory, at the top of one column, they 
would place the name of the local veterinary med- 
ical association and list under it the names of the 
members of the association, of: course, ethically, 
as we would want it, but the problem was that 
they wanted so much a month for that top listing, 
and we weren’t out to buy our way out of it; we 
were out to get proper codperation. They were 
still in the money; they were getting the money 
back, and that wasn’t what we were after. We 
had to drop that proposition. In the large cities, 
in our city, we seem to be running into that dif- 
ficulty. 

Dr. MERRILL: This amendment on membership, 
won't that help you out, that a member must be 
a member of the state association before he can 
belong to the AVMA? 

Dr. SNYDER: Yes. 

Dr. MERRILL: I thought maybe you would catch 
up with three more. 

Dr. SNYDER: It will be another couple of years 
when we will catch up with the rest of those. I 
hope the rest of the state associations will catch 
up with theirs. As I say, it is a matter of how 
we are going to accomplish it nationally. I think 
we should get the ball rolling. That is a splendid 
idea, and it is going to help but, on the other hand, 
if the state associations do not enforce their ad- 
vertising, then, of course, we are still stuck. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: This is a very seri- 
ous question, I know, and our advertising is not 
necessarily confined to telephone books. In my 
travels, it didn’t make me feel very proud of the 
profession to go into a city and see a truck going 
through the streets, with a sign “Dogs clipped, 
bathed and general examination for $1.50, any 
place in the city,” or to see on Dollar Day on 
Thursday, “Dogs spayed for $1 on Thursday,” So, 
it is a big question; it is a serious question. 

You men are part of the AVMA. This is the 
place to make some of these decisions so we can 
initiate action, if that is your desire. We will 
entertain some more discussion. 

Dr. C. P. Zepp (N. Y.): I don't question the de- 
sirability of cutting out all advertising, but since 
it is put before this body, and since we always 
work for streamlined efficiency, if we can, I am 
going to give some of the experiences we have had 
in New York, so that we may save a lot of time 
here, 

This question has been up in New York State, I 
think, ever since I entered New York State as a 
practitioner, to try to cut down all types of ad- 
vertising. We have brought it before the state 
legislature, with the idea of having legislation 
passed stipulating definitely the type of advertis- 
ing that a veterinarian would be allowed to have. 
After it was presented, it was defeated. 

I question Dr. Snyder on the medical profession 
having legislation. They do not. That is inside 
their own organization. The medical profession 
of New York State would not allow legislation to 
be passed, allowing the state to tell them what 
they could use and what they could not use. The 
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only group in New York that have had this are 
the dentists, which was put across about three 
years ago. Through our own efforts to have a 
similar law passed, the enforcement agency of the 
state educational department said, “Within a year 
or two it is going to be broken down. We cannot 
get enough people to enforce the law. It would 
mean that we would prosecute them. They would 
pay their fine and put up a sign the next week. 
The legitimate dentists are strenuously objecting 
to it.” 

We objected to it for this particular reason: If 
you put yourselves in the hands of the legislature 
to determine what you can say and what you can’t 
say, you are up against the same problem that 
Dr. Farquharson mentioned. Just because you 
don't have an ad, or that you do have on ad, that 
is not the only way you can advertise. You can 
advertise on trucks. You can send dogs out on the 
streets, clipped nicely or have a person say, “I 
had it treated over at this veterinarian’s place 
and this was the result.” That is done in New 
York, and they don’t have signs. 

Where we found the biggest trouble was in New 
York City. We have about one-fififth of the vet- 
erinarians that are in none of our organizations, 
and we can’t touch them from the veterinary 
angle. 

So I say the only way you can reduce those ads, 
from my experience in New York State, is state 
legislation. Our group in New York City, which 
gives things rather thorough consideration, did 
not want state legislation to give them complete 
control. I think the only way you can ever ac- 
complish that is that you take the men outside our 
organization who, in a big city like New York, 
certainly do have an advantage against the man 
who doesn’t carry a sign. 

When you are dealing with channels there in 
the streets you have to have some mark outside 
to tell the people at night where you are located 
and what you are doing. If you allow the man 
who is not in our organization to have that sign, 
with the transient people and everybody else, he 
has a bigger advantage. He would like us to put 
that legislation through our organization and en- 
force it. You would have less members in this 
group because they do distinctly have an advan- 
tage. The same thing happened upstate with men 
who are out on the main highway. They feel it is 
a courtesy to their people when they can look 
through that book and find them. Not everybody 
has glasses, and you must have some to read that 
small print, because they can’t pick you out, and 
yet they may want you individually. 

I am giving you this for the discussion we have 
gone through, I think, for the past fifteen years 
in New York. There are advantages. You will 
have a difficult job to enforce this through our 
body here. I think it is a local job. If you don’t 
have too many that are bad, you will accomplish 
something. If you have too many that way, you 
are going to be the losers. 

Dr, SWANGARD: I think New York probably has 
a unique problem there, inasmuch as New York is 
unique anyway, but we have similar problems in 
the States of Washington, Oregon, and California. 
As I said, the objection is not so much to having 
official signs on individual hospitals as the manner 
in which the advertisements are presented, par- 
ticularly in the telephone book and particularly 
as appeared, to my astonishment, on trucks. I 
haven’t had the misfortune to see that. I really 
would be inclined to almost feel ashamed of our 
profession to see things like that. I think that 
is the absolute depth to which a veterinarian would 
have to descend in order to accomplish his an- 
nouncements, 

But I think that a committee appointed here, 
or that would look into this matter and in some 
way seriously get down to discuss ways and means 


by which this situation can be remedied and 
eventually corrected would be very much in order, 

If I may use this to make a motion, I would 
move to have a committee appointed to codéperate 
with local or state organizations on this question 
and, at the same time, consider recommendations 
in order to remedy this situation wherever possible, 
as soon as possible. 


Special Committee on Enforcement of 
Code of Ethics 


Dr. HBNDERSHOTT: I will second the motion, 
with the idea that this committee be a standing 
committee to work with the state associations and 
the membership of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association and to advise the Executive Board 
relative to what action should be taken in cases 
where they fail to get codperation from individual 
membership, and that we go beyond advertising 
and, since we have a code of ethics, make it apply 
to the Code of Ethics in its entirety. 

I see no reason why we should adopt a code 
of ethics in the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation or in any other associatidh and then 
immediately flaunt it. Either we have a code of 
ethics or we don’t have one. If we have one, we 
either obey it or we disobey it. 

If there is going to be no penalty against the 
person who disobeys the Code of Ethics, and if 
we are going to recognize this situation and laugh 
it off, then I think we are just hypocritical in our 
attitude. I think it is time we go back and delete 
from our Association that portion of the Code of 
Ethics that we are not in a position to enforce or 
not in sympathy with enforcing. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Is that in the form 
of an amendment? 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: The first part of it is. 


EXecuUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: In con- 
nection with Dr. Hendershott’s proposal that this 
be made a standing committee, if that is done 
then it would require an amendment of the By- 
Laws which would make it necessary for any 
action on a committee to be deferred one year. 

If the idea is agreeable to those who made the 
motion, it could be that we should have this as a 
special committee until such time as it can be made 
a standing committee. 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: That is satisfactory. My 
only thought in a continuing committee is that 
you have a personnel that was acquainted with 
this problem right on down through a number of 
years. I think that this is desirable, but for the 
present I would judge that you are right. We 
should have a special committee so that we can 
get immediate action and later on give considera- 
tion to the appointment of a standing committee 
to look after this business for us. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: In defense of the 
AVMA, I want to state we have a code of ethics 
and most of the states have copied the Code of 
Ethics of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. I agree entirely with what has been 
said. The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion is incapable of running down all of these local 
advertisements in the telephone directories, or 
any place else. 

It seems to me it probably can be worked more 
advantageously through a committee like this and 
through your local and state associations. It wil! 
have to start there first. You have heard the 
amendment to this motion. 

Dr. SWANGARD: I will second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON : Was yours in the form 
of an amendment? 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: That is right, and I seconded 
the original motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: The original motion 
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ind the amendment will be put in one. You agree 
to accept that, Dr. Swangard? 

Dr. SWANGARD: Yes. 

Dr. MERRILL: Doesn't your State Board of Ex- 
aminers help you out? e 

Dr. SNYDER: No. 

Dr. MERRILL: They do in Minnesota. 

Dr. SNYDER: We have nothing in the State Prac- 
tice Act that governs it. 

.. . The reporter re-read the motion and amend- 
ent. « 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: A special committee to con- 
sider the entire Code of Ethics rather than one por- 
on of it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
otion in its entirety. There has been a second 
» it. Are you ready to vote on this question? All 
jose in favor say “aye”; those opposed “no”. 
he motion is carried. 

Any other new business? 

Dr. SNYDER: I have one other thing I would like 
» ask, and I believe this is the proper place to 
uk it. In the new 1945 Directory which was 
anded to us, under the members listed in Illinois 
ere is one Andrew C. Merrick, 9115 Ogden Ave- 
ue. According to my records, I have a letter 
sre that he is not a member of this Association 
ue to removal for unethical conditions last year. 

that true or isn’t it? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: I plead 
uilty to an oversight in the fact that we don’t 
ivertise the dropping from membership, appar- 
itly, even in our own central office. It is my fault, 
ecause the girls, when they made up the Direc- 
ry, apparently weren’t aware of the action taken 
st year, Dr. Snyder. That was a bad oversight, 
but you can be sure it has been corrected, and that 
the individual in question is not a member of the 
Association. 

PRESIDENT F'ARQUHARSON : 
ss? 


Any other new busi- 


Executive Board to Study Special Committees 


Dr. H. MarsH (Mont.): I would like to intro- 
ice a motion in regard to the committee reports 
vhich I spoke of yesterday. It seems that one of 
the chief functions of this House is to approve 
ymmittee reports. We have had ten of our special 
mmittees reporting which are really in the na- 
ture of standing committees. They have become 
at way. These committees have been appointed 
special committees, and they have been con- 
nued. 

I have reference to the committees on diseases of 
the different types of animals, particularly, and 
they are of the same nature as our two standing 

mmittees on poultry and nutrition, for instance. 


I know, from having served on one of these com- 


might just as well be a textbook report. There 
should be some study given to it. 
. . » The question was called for. . 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: All those in favor of 
the motion signify by saying “aye”; those opposed 
The motion is carried. Any other new busi- 


Dr. Grist: If I am not out of order, I would 
like to bring a little complimentary bouquet, or 
what-not, from the State of Texas to the last 
administration. We may change our minds in an- 
other year, because we understand you are carry- 
ing on. At the moment, we would like to offer our 
commendations to you fellows for the splendid 
work that has been done, and we deeply appreciate 
it down in the Deep Southwest, and, especially, 
the courtesies extended to us by sending the presi- 
dent, the president-elect and, only recently, the 
secretary of this organization. I personally extend 
that commendation from our association. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Thank you, Dr. Grist. 
Any other new business? 


Dr. DeTray: I would like to inquire whether 
the proceedings of the House of Representatives 
will be published in the JouRNAL, 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERG: Yes, Dr. De- 
Tray, the proceedings of all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation are regularly published in the October issue. 
Committee reports are published in the November 
issue. 


Dr. Grist: Is it all right if we scoop you? 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERG: We like prior 
publication of committee reports in full. These re- 
ports you men have as delegates are copyrighted, 
the same as anything else, and prior publication 
is sipposed to be in the official JouRNAL. In our 
own JOURNAL for September, we are putting in 
some gleanings, so the membership can know some 
of the essentials of these committee reports. How- 
ever, the reports should not be reproduced in full 
until after they appear in the official JourRNAL. 


Meeting Places for 1946 and 1947 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Axyp other new busi- 
ness? I want to bring one matter to your atten- 
tion, and that is with the conclusion of the war 
we will be looking for invitations for a national 
convention in the future. They have just relaxed 
on the number that can attend a convention now, 
from 50 up to 150. It is very possible that very 
shortly the ban on conventions will be off. 

The Executive Board decided that, due to the 
fact that there would be insufficient time and we 
have no invitation, it should be left to the Board 
of Governors to pick the meeting place fur next 
year. 

At the beginning of the war, you will remember 


ittees and from discussing the matter with some 
the members of other committees that there is 
some question as to what their specific duties are, 
what is required of these committees. I think 
me of the reports we have adopted really wil! 
of no advantage to the Association in their 
iblication. 
Therefore, I would like to introduce a motion 
at the Executive Board be instructed by the 
ouse of Representatives to study the situation 
regard to existing special committees, with a 
ew either to recommending that certain of these 
mmittees be made standing committees, with de- 
ied duties and continuity of membership, or to 
fining their specific duties as special committees 
1d discharging the committees when the specific 
\jectives have been accomplished. 
Dr. HENDERSHOTT: I second the motion. 
Dr. McApory: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Any discussion? You 
ive heard the motion. It is true we are over- 
irdened with committees now, and some of them 


that zone 4, the City of San Francisco, was sup- 
posed to have the national convention in 1942. Then 
it moved back to this central zone, St. Louis. It 
has been in Chicago, for the purpose of conveni- 
ence, since. This next year it belongs in the east- 
ern zone, that is zone 2. Of course, we stated our 
recommendations there, as far as the Executive 
Board is concerned. To date, for 1947, we have 
one invitation. This invitation has been sent by 
the convention bureau of the City of Toronto, 
inviting this organization to Toronto in 1947. That 
invitation has been further confirmed by telephone 
message to me the other night by the Ontario 
veterinarians, expressing their desires and wishes 
that we should choose Toronto for that year. So, 
this is a mafter for the House to settle, and I bring 
it before you at this time. 

It has been a long time since we have been in 
Canada—1i1923, I believe. Montreal was the last 
place we. appeared in Canada. Toronto has asked us 
several times. So, I bring that to you for your 
decision. 
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CHICAGO BUSINESS SESSION 


Jour. A.V.M.A, 


Dr. HAIGLER: Did you say 1947? 
PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: I said for 1946 the 


Executive Board recommended that the Board of 
Govenors select the city. We have had no invitations 
We may have to feel around for 

If we don’t get any, we may have to come 

back to Chicago again. 


But we have an invitation 


There was also the misunderstanding, I believe, 


Pane — as soon as travel restrictions were removed 


and the ban on conventions was removed, regard- 
less of what year it would be, we would go out to 
San Francisco. I don’t believe we are bound by 
anything to go out to San Francisco until their 
proper turn comes in 1948, which is the next time 
that zone 4 has it. Isn’t that correct? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: The gen- 
eral understanding, which wasn’t in writing, was 
that since San Francisco couldn’t have us in 1942, 
when they were in position again to have a real 
meeting on the Coast, we would take one of the 
meeting years which zone 1 gets every other year, 
and go-to San Francisco out of turn, because we 
had to skip them in 1942. That is just a general 
understanding. 

There is one other item. If I may mention it. The 
recommendation of the Executive Board about 1946 
should be acted on by the House because, after all, 
it is the House that selects the meeting place. 

Dr. HusMAN: Mr. Chairman, I move you that 
this body accept the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board and the Board of Governors be empow- 
ered to select the meeting place for 1946. 

Dr. D. CouGHLIN: Second that. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion. 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: May I add an amendment to 
that, in the event zone 2 has an invitation in here, 
the meeting obviously would go to zone 2 for 1946. 
I don’t think we in zone 2 have had much oppor- 
tunity to think about it. The Japs just decided to 
give up a few days ago. It has been considerable 
time since we had a meeting over on the eastern 
seaboard. I am quite confident there will be several 
invitations from zone 2 for a meeting in that dis- 
trict in 1946. 

PRESIDENT FARQWHARSON: I can’t express the 
wishes of the Board, but I feel that we will be 
very receptive to an invitation from zone 2 because 
we are getting tired of Chicago (laughter) and, 
particularly, the local committee here has had a 
tremendous job for several years in putting on the 
program. So, as I said before, I can’t talk for the 
Board, but I feel we are in a receptive frame of 
mind to accept it in that zone, if we have the 
proper invitation. 

..-The question was called for... 

PRESIDENT FARQUHRSON: The question is that 
you accept the recommendation that the Board of 
Governors select the convention site for next year. 
All those in favor signify by saying “aye”; those 
opposed ‘‘no.” The motion is carried. 

What is your pleasure as far as 1947? 

Dr. Zepp: Mr. President, if the meeting came to 
zone 2 in 1946, is Toronto in the same zone? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: ‘Toronto is 
in zone 1. 

Dr. Zepp: And Toronto would be entitled to the 
meeting although it were in the East in 1946? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: It comes 
back into zone 1, which is the Middlewest, every 
other year, because that is where the greatest con- 
centration of veterinarians is, and Toronto is in 
zone 1. 

Dr. Zepp: It is in the proper zone to have the 
meeting at that time, as I understand it. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
that is correct. 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: I move that we accept the 
invitation from Toronto to hold our meeting in 1947 
in the City of Toronto. 

Dr. Zepp: Second the motion, 


In 1947, 


PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion. Any further discussion? 

Dr. L. M. Hurt (Calif.): May I speak? I may 
be clearly out of order so far as California is 
concerned. We had hoped to have Dr. Cameron 
here as a delegate, who would reflect the sentiment 
of the Bay County group which would, of course, 
stage the meeting. On the other hand, I may be 
remiss in my duty if I do not call attention of the 
group to the fact that California has a prior invita- 
tion in and on file for the next meeting as soon as 
possible after this conflagration is over. 

I don’t know whether it would be in order to have 
that laid over and possibly left in the hands of the 
Board of Governors until San Francisco can express 
itself regarding 1947. If they would like to have it, 
I am sure they would feel put out if I didn’t say 
something about it. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You feel that San 
Francisco would be ready, with all of the move- 
ment of troops, equipment, and everything else? 

Dr. Hurt: That would clear itself out in six 
months pretty well. I can’t say a word for the 
situation except they have this invitation on file. 
I know they would be quite put out if I didn’t 
express myself and call the attention of the House 
of Representatives to that invitation. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You will have it in 
1948. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH : 
1946, isn’t that right? 

Dr. Hurt: Yes, 1947. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: It would regularly 
come to your zone in 1948, just one year later. If 
it followed its regular routine, it would come there 
in 

Dr. Hurt: I think that would be all right. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: You have heard the 
motion. All those in favor of accepting the invita- 
tion from Toronto for 1947 please signify by saying 
“aye”; those opposed “no.”” Toronto, as far as this 
body is concerned, is accepted. 

Since we have had that motion regarding a com- 
mittee to look into this matter of advertising and 
you men are familiar with the discussion and with 
the feeling, I wonder if it was also intended, and 
probably should be, that that committee should be 
picked from this House. I think probably you know 
more about it, you are more interested in it. Has 
anyone an expression on that? 

Dr. HENDERSHOTT: Mr. President, it would seem 
to me that, since our membership is made up of 
approximately 79 per cent of practitioners, this 
committee should be made up largely, if not entirely, 
of practitioners. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: I mean of practition- 
ers here within this body, because they heard the 
discussion here, and we probably would get better 
action, if you would desire that, than to go outside 
and have possibly a committee that wouldn’t have 
the interest. 

Dr. McApory: I think you are right. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: If you feel that should 
be done, I will be glad to appoint that committee 
from this group. 

We have with us a new member of the staff in 
our central office. We were very fortunate this last 
year in being able to get the services of a man 
who has been in practice; he has been in other 
fields of veterinary endeavor and has had a very 
thorough grounding in veterinary medicine. We 
know, from his past experiences, that he has a 
very sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
the practitioners as well as the problems of the 
regulatory men and other fields of endeavor in 
veterinary medicine. He came to our office on 
April first. You probably have seen his picture in 
the JOURNAL. He has been a working partner of 
our executive secretary. 

I take this time to introduce to you Dr. R. © 
Klussendorf, our new associate editor and assistant 
executive secretary. (Applause.) 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUSSENDORY : 
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Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: You have all seen 
me up here for the last two days, and I don’t 
expect to be conspicuous much longer. The oppor- 
tunity to come with this Association has been 
appreciated. I think it is a privilege to work for 
this group. At the same time, I feel that you men, 
particularly you practitioners, owe something to 
he JOURNAL and to the staff of the JourRNAL. The 
big cry is for clinical material. The place to get 
jinical material is from the clinician. I know that 
ou men have all been busy, but I want to recom- 
,end that you take back to your associations the 
nessage that we would welcome any clinical mate- 
ial, case reports, or other interesting items that 
say come to your attention. 

The other thing that we need, in order to keep 
ne JOURNAL going and to keep the interest of the 
ntire membership, is news about what is going 


on in the rest of the country. We try to excerpt 
all items of news with which we can get any 
contact at all. I feel that the benefit of the 
JOURNAL and of the central office will be enhanced 
if all of you will take steps to see that information 
and news come to us. If it comes to us, we will 
try to use all of it, maybe not as extensively as it 
comes in, but we will try to relay it to all the rest 
of the membership. Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Is there any other 
business? New business? We will entertain a 
motion for adjournment. 

Dr. HusMAN: I move we adjourn. 

Dr. JENSEN: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FARQUHARSON: Moved and seconded 
that we adjourn. All those in favor say “aye”; 
opposed “no.” The meeting is adjourned. 

...The meeting adjourned at 11:45 a. m... 


Livestock of England and Wales 


The period of 1943-1944 marked the low- 
est point of decline in the livestock popula- 
tion: in England and Wales since the be- 
ginning of the war, but during the last 
year the swing has been upward. The 
facts shown in the following table are 
taken from The Veterinary Record of May 
26, 1945: 

1943 

524,000 

628,000 
12,933,000 


1944 
536,000 
635,000 
12,603,000 
1,461,000 
Brood sows 206,000 
Gilts in pig 31,000 63,000 


The number of chickens in 1944, under 
6 months old, showed an increase of 2% 
million and ducks, geese, and turkeys 
shared in this increase. The horse popu- 
lation continues to decline. 


Cows in calf 
Heifers in calf 


Scarehead Advertising 


According to the Bulletin of the Kansas 
Veterinary Medical. Association (May, 

45), a nationally known pharmaceutical 

mpany is distributing a film to the retail 
lrug trade with the announcement: “This 
lisease [mastitis], among herds in. certain 

‘alities, has been known to be fatal to 60 
to 90 per cent of the cattle.” 

We agree with the Kansas editor’s com- 
ment that if the film is as misleading as the 
announcement “then mastitis will become 
even more muddled in the minds of the 
dairymen than it is now.” 


A leader is to a group of people what 
a machine is to a mass of potential power. 
Both give direction and both give expres- 


sion. The measure of a leader includes 
vision, unselfishness, loyalty, humility, and 
action in exploring uncharted courses. Are 
you a leader? 


—V. 8. Army Signal Corps Photo from Acme 


Corporal Don W. Coe (Des Moines, la.), Pfc. Robert 

E. Gabbert (Des Moines), and Frank M. McKinstry 

(Blackwell, Mo.), are three of the 57 men on the 

veterinary staff at Fort Des Moines, lowa, who have 

received meritorious unit citation patches. The patches 

were awarded for superior service during the last 
four years. 
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M. Colles. Fort Collins, Colo. 

 B. T. Simms, President-Elect, Animal Disease 

Research Laboratory, Auburn, Ala. 

W. A. Barnette, 1st Vice-President, Greenwood, 

C. R. Donham, 2nd Vice-President, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


f. M. O. Barnes, 8rd Vice-President, 203 Federal 
Olympia, Wash. 
ie F. H. Suits, 4th Vice-President, Odessa, Mo. 


J < Campbell, 5th Vice-President, 2722 Yonge 
fee , Toronto, Ontario. 


C. Klussendorf, 
‘tary, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
a V. Lacroix, Treasurer, Box 550, Evanston, III. 


Executive Board 
7a C. Hastings (1947), Chairman and Member- 
at-Large, Williamsville, 
A, E. Cameron (1947), Ist District, 231 Sunny- 

side Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
S. F. Scheidy (1948) 2nd District, 943 Turner 
oe Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

J. L. Axby (1948) 8rd District, 333 N. Drexel 

Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. E. Carlisle (1949), 4th District, Camilla, Ga. 
‘| a C. C. Franks (1950), 5th District, 1133 44th St.. 
3 Be Moines 11, Ia. 

. M. Hurt (1946), 6th District, 721 W. Orange 

ype Ave., Sierra Madre, Calif. 
~. E. Wegner (1950), 7th District, State College 
of Washington, College Station, Pullman, 
Wash. 

_ Ashe Lockhart (1946), 8th District, 800 Woods- 
wether Road, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
’.. A. Hagan (1947), 9th District, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


mont Rd., Columbus 8, Ohio. 
James Farquharson, ez-oficio, ibid. 
B. T. Simms, ex-officio, ibid. 


Board of Governors 
(Ex-Officio) 


C. C. Hastings, Chairman; James ee 


J. G. Hardenbergh, Managing Editor; L. A. 

Merillat, Editor-in-Chief; R. C. Klussendorf, 
Associate Editor; Helen S. Bayless, Assistant 


alter R. Krill (1949), 10th District, 2656 Tre- 


> 


IR Beach, Poultry Diseases, University ot 
California, Berkeley 2, Calif. 

E. A. Benbrook, Parasitology, Iowa State Col. 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

R. R. Birch, Research, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

John B. Bryant, Swine Practice, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa. 

J. A. Campbell, Diseases of Captive Wild Ani- 
mals, 2722 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

J. L. McAuliff, Cattle Practice, 11 Jewett Ave., 
Cortland, N. Y. 

John E. McCoy, Large Animal Medicine, Box 
136, Pullman, Wash. 

Ward Giltner, Public Health, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

W. F. Guard, Surgery and Obstetrics, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

R. A. Kelser, Military Veterinary Medicine, 
Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

J. A. S. Millar, Small Animal Medicine, Box 
318, Deal, N. J. 

John R. Mohler, Sanitary Science, 1620 Hobart 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

J. E. Shillinger, Diseases of Wildlife and Fur- 
Bearing Animals, Highland, Howard Co., Md. 


Section Officers* 


GENERAL Practice.—F. H. Suits, 
Odessa, Mo.; Paul V. Neuzil, 
Blairstown, Iowa. 

SANITARY SCIENCE AND Foop HyGiene.—L. D. 
Frederick, Chairman, c/o Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill.; W. T. Spencer, Secretary, 1250 
N. 37th St., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

Researcu.—Cecil Elder, Chairman, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Robert Graham, 
Secretary, Division of Animal Pathology & 
Hygiene, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

SMALL ANIMALS.—John H. Gillmann, Chairman, 
769 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; Charles C. 
Rife, Secretary, 420 Edgewood Ave., S.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Pouttry.—E. M. Dickinson, Chairman, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore.; B. S. Pome- 
roy, Secretary, University Farm, St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 

SURGERY AND OssTeTRics.—A. G. Danks, New 
York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
J. F. Bullard, Secretary, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

*These officers also constitute the Committee on 


Program, with the ore secretary of the AVMA 
as chairman, ev-oficio 


Cornell University, 


Chairman, 
Secretary, 
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Women’s Auxiliary 


vrs. H. Preston Hoskins, President, 2766 Gar- 
rison St., Evanston, 

vrs. A. E. Bott, 1st Vice-President, Belleville, 
Ill. 

Mrs. O. B. Morgan, 2nd Vice-President, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mrs. A. R. Theobald, 3rd Vice-President, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Guy S. Jones, 4th Vice-President, Audu- 
pon, Iowa. 

Mrs. C. L. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer, 1035 N. 
Hayes Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


- 


Standing Committees 


Budget (Ex-Officio) 


James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado A. and 
M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

C. C. Hastings, Williamsville, I11. 

B. T. Simms, Animal Disease Research Lab- 
oratory, Auburn, Ala. 


Education 


Note—An amendment to the Administrative 
By-Laws adopted at the 1945 meeting provides 
for a Council on Education to replace the 
former committee. Appointments to the 
Council will be made at the 1945 winter 
meeting of the Executive Board. 


Legislation 

J. G. Hardenbergh, Chairman, ex-officio, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

C. C. Franks, 1133 44th St., Des Moines 11, 
Iowa (1948) 

E. M. Gildow, Carnation Milk Farms, Carna- 
tion, Wash. (1946) 

George W. Gillie, 1522 House Office Bldg., Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. (1950) 
N. J. Miller, Box 335, Eaton, Coio. (1949) 


Program (Ex-Officio)* 


This committee is composed of the chairmen 
and secretaries of the six sections, with the 
executive secretary acting as the chairman. 


Resolutions 


W. J. Butler, Chairman, Capitol Station, Hel- 
ena, Mont. 
H. D. Bergman, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 
(Continued next column) 


— 


*Pursuant to article XII, section 1, part 4 of the 
Administrative By-Laws, as amended at the 
seventy-eight annual meeting. 


A. E. Bott, 6 Wilson Rd., Country Club Pl, 
Belleville, Ill. 

BH. R. Cushing, 947 Prospect Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 

R. A. Hendershott, 33 Oak Lane Ave., Trenton 
8, N. J. 

Grant B. Munger, 1921 First Ave., E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

J. M. Sutton, Sylvester, Ga. 


Biological Products 


H. E. Biester, Chairman, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. (1948) 

F. H. Suits, Odessa, Mo. (1950) 

W. S. Gochenour, 410 E. 56th St., Indianapolis 
5, Ind. (1946) 

G. H. Good, 304 Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
(1949) 

D. I. Skidmore, 4452 Volta Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. (1947) 


Therapeutic Agents and Appliances 


John L. Wells, Chairman, 1817 Holmes St., 
Kansas City 8, Mo. (1950) 

R. S. Amadon, Victory Farm, R. D. No. 1, 
Doylestown, Pa. (1946) 

A. N. Carroll, 410 W. 4th St., Pueblo, Colo. 
(1947) 

R. C. Klussendorf, ex-officio, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, 

J. V. Lacroix, Box 550, Evanston, Ill. (1949) 

H. E. Moskey, Food and Drug Administration, 


Washington 25, D.C. (1948) 


C. F. Schlotthauer, Chairman, The Mayo Foun- 
dation, Rochester, Minn. (1948) 

Clifton D. Lowe, 3429 Oakwood Terrace, N.W., 
Washington 10, D. C. (1946) 

E. C. W. Schubel, Blissfield, Mich. (1947) 

Cassius Way, 25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. (1950) 

A. H. Quin, Jr., 239 E. 72nd Terrace, Kansas 
City 5, Mo. (1949) 


P. V. Neuzil, Chairman, Blairstown, Iowa. 
(1948) 

F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(1946) 

John P. Delaplane, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Texas. (1950) 

W. R. Hinshaw, 426 A. St., Davis, Calif. (1949) 

Frank Thorp, Jr., Michigan Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station, East Lansing, Mich. (1947) 
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Nutrition 

A. H. Groth, Chairman, Louisana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. (1950) 

Cliff D. Carpenter, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, 110 No. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1946) 

George H. Hart, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 
(1947) 

Cc. C. Hastings, Williamsville, Ill. (1948) 

H. M. LeGard, 355 Main St., N., Weston, On- 


tario. (1949) 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology 


Army Institute of Pathology 


W. H. Feldman, Chairman, The Mayo Founda- 
tion, Rochester, Minn. 

Capt. Charles L. Davis, V.C., Army Institute of 
Pathology, Army Medical Museum, 7th & In- 

a dependence Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Schoening, Chief, Pathological Division, 

Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 

Agriculture, "Vashington 25, D. C. 

ss Lt. Col. Baldwin Lucké, M.C., ex-officio, Deputy 

4s ve Director, Army Institute of Pathology, Army 

Medical Museum, Washington 25, D. C. 


u 


Special Committees 


4 


yoseph M. Arburua, Chairman, 26 Fell St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 

Geo. H. Glover, 149 Sylvan Court, Fort Collins. 
Colo. 


<a 


Cotton, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 

Auburn, Ala. 

: 2.3 L. A. Merillat, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

John R. Mohler, 1620 Hobart St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

«John L. Tyler, 211 N. Washington Ave., Whit- 


Rabies 


C. P. Zepp, Chairman, 136 W. 53rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 
1arles W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St., Topeka, 
Kan. 

John H. Gillmann, 769 Vance Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

J. L. Ruble, 1600 N. Orange Ave., Orlando, Fila, 

_ W. G. Brock, 110 Exposition Ave., Dallas 1, 

Texas. 

Glen L. Dunlap, 800 Woodswether Road, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 

H. W. Schoening, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Continued column) : 


eth 


Edwin Laitinen, 993 N. Main St., West Har, 
ford, Conn. 

Rex Taylor, P. O. Box 982, San Jose 7, I 
ae Nomenclature of Diseases 

H. C. H. Kernkamp, Chairman, 
Farm, Saint Paul 8, Minn. 

F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 
M. A. Emmerson, Iowa State College, Ames 

Iowa. 

Geo. H. Hart, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

John H. Helwig, 1503 W. 6th Ave., Columbus § 
Ohio. 

I. A. Merchant, Iowa State College, Ames, la 

Carl Olson, Jr., Massachusetts State College. 
Amherst, Mass. 

J. D. Beck, 39th St. & Woodland Ave., Phila 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Benj. Schwartz,* Zoological Division, Bureau 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Ag: 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Frank Thorp, Jr., Michigan Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, East Lansing, Mich. 


University 


*Consulting Member. 


Vital Statistics 


Chas. W. Bower, Chairman, 3119 Stafford St 
Topeka, Kansas. 

A. B. Crawford, Beltsville Research Cente 
Animal Disease Station, Beltsville, Md. 

Harry F. Dotson, 314 W. 13th St., Wichita 4 
Kan. 

C. C. Franks, 1133 4th St., Des Moines 11, Iowa 

L. M. Hurt, 721 W. Orange Grove Avenue 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Chas. C. Morrill, Department of Animal Pat 
ology and Hygiene, University of Illinois, U 
bana, 

J. F. Bullard, Agricultural Experiment Statio1 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Parasitology 


G. Dikmans, Chairman, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville 
Md. 

D. W. Baker, New York State Veterinary © 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

R. E. Rebrassier, The Ohio State Universit) 
Columbus 10, -Ohio. 

J. N. Shaw, 335 N. 25th St., Corvallis, Oregon 

Hugh S. Cameron, Division of Veterinary ‘Sc 
ence, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

Wendell H. Krull, Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

W. E. Swales, Institute of Parasitology, Mac 
Donald College, P.O. Quebec, Que. 

BH. A. Benbrook, Department of Veterinary 

Pathology, Iowa State College; Ames, Iowa. 
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Food Hygiene 


). W. Seher, Chairman, Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion, Office of Marketing Services, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D, C. 

 O. Barnes, 203 Federal Bldg., Olympia, 
Wash, 

|. R. Clarkson, 2251 N. Vermont St., Arlington, 
Va. 

H. E. Kingman, Jr., 26 W. 67th St., Chicago 21, 
Ill. 

), M. Lynn, 8052 Calumet Ave., Chicago 19, Il. 


Milk Hygiene 

.. L. Kern, Chairman, 11 West 42nd St., 
York 18, N. Y. 

Geo. H. Hopson, 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 

H. J. Kroger, 5406 Bancroft Ave., St. Louis 9, 
Mo. 
A. Merchant, Department of Veterinary Hy- 
giene, Iowa State College, Ames, =o 


Brucellosis 
H. Gloss, Chairman, Gaylord, Minn. ae if 
.. R. Birch, R.F.D. 2, Ithaca, N. Y. 
W. Jensen, Antioch, Il. 
\lfred Savage, Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
M. Hutchings, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Ind. 
P. Bishop, 217 Forrester St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Traum, Division of Veterinary Science, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


New 


Interstate Shipment of Livestock by Truck 
R. Snyder, Chairman, State Capitol, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
D. C. Hyde, 708 State Office Building, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 
E. Fidler, State Veterinarian, Springfield, 
il. 


. Givens, 1102 State Office Building, Rich- 
Va. 
Vego Mikkelson, 217 Capitol 
\riz. 


Bldg., Phoenix, 


Diseases of Dairy Cattle 

R. N. Shaw, Chairman, 788 Turnpike Rd., 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

E. F. Johnston, Carp, Ontario. 

W. S. Shaw, Millbrook, N. Y. tye) 

J. N. Campbell, 923 BE. Blue Earth Ave., Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

Fay G. Rankin, 2360 Fairground Rd., Salem, 
Ore. 
CG. Madden, Madeira, Ohio. 

M. R. Blackstock, 157 W. Hampton Ave., Spar- 
tanburg, S. Car. 


Diseases of Beef Cattle 
E. Kingman, Sr., Chairman, Wyoming Here- 
rd Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
A. R. Campbell, Hersall, Ontario, Canada. 
J.C. Carey, West Liberty, Ia. 
next 


L. R. Vawter, Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada. 

E. R. Frank, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

L. M. Darst, Princeton, Ill. 


0. E. Wolfe, Big Spring, Tex. 


Diseases of Sheep 
I. B. Boughton, Chairman, Box 5518, a 
Tex. 
Thomas Crispell, Box 653, Parsons, Kan. 
W. L. Andrews, Milton, Ia. 
N. G. Cobbett, Box 134, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


University of 


Diseases of Swine 

Frank Breed, Chairman, 2940 Georgian Court, 
Lincoln 2, Nebr. 

T. L. Steenerson, Wilkinson, Ind. 

L. A. Gray, Bushnell, Il. 

J. B. Bryant, Mount Vernon, Ia. 

L. P. Doyle, Purdue University, Department of 
Veterinary Science, Agri. Exp. Sta., West 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Diseases of Horses 
W. F. Guard, Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 
J. L. Hopping, 1035 Marietta St., 
Ga. 
P. G. Mackintosh, Box 856, Yakima, Wash. 
John D. Gadd, 707 York Rd., Towson 4, Md. 
D. L. Proctor, Box 833, Lexington, Ky. 


N.W., Atlanta, 


Diseases of Small Animals 


Wayne H. Riser, Chairman, 525 17th St., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

H. S. MacDonald, 1632 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
Ontario. 

S. E. Phillips, 1455 N. Riverside, Medford, Ore. 

C. E. Bild, Box 515, Little River Sta., Miami 38, 
Fla. 

K. W. Smith, Colorado A. and M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


Diseases of Wild Animals 
L. J. Goss, Chairman, New York Zoological 
Park, 185th St. & Southern Blvd., New York 
60, N. Y. 
S. C. Whitlock, Dimondale, Mich. 
J. E. Shillinger, Highland, Howard County, Md. 


Motion Picture Library 

Chas. B. Krone, Chairman, Box 189, La Grange, 
Ill. 

A. G. Boyd, Department of Agriculture, State 
Office Bldg., Sacramento 14, Calif. 

A. G. Danks, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jack R. Dizsmore, North Shore Animal Hos- 
pital, 1817 Church St., Evanston, II. 

W. C. Glenney, Tri-City Animal Hospital, 

gin, Ill. 
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Postwar Planning 


H. L. Foust, Chairman, Department of Anat- 
omy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


aX, J. A. Barger, 301 Old Colony Bidg., Des Moines 
9, Iowa. 
re cy Kenneth G. McKay, 1054 Cragmont Ave., 
me Berkeley, Calif. 

Goge Col. Seth C. Dildine, 7425 Kingston Ave., Chi- 


cago 49, Ill. 
W. H. Riser, 525 17th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Chas. A. Mitchell, Animal Diseases Research 


Institute, Hull, Quebec. 

Tigo) 4d. Allyn Rogers, 928 Haverford Rd., Bryn M we, 

Special Committee on National Board of 


Veterinary Examiners 

W. R. Krill, Chairman, 2656 Tremont Road, Co- 
lumbus 8, Ohio. 

Geo. W. Blanche, 831 W. Melford St., Glendale 
3, Calif. 

Brig.-Gen. R. A. Kelser, Office of the Surgeon 


ey By General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
aa ry L. A. Merillat, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
6, Il. 


A, W. Miller, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Joint Committee on Foods 


are 

G. Hardenbergh, Chairman, 600 S. Michigan 
ites Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. (AVMA) (1946) 
ae pee Louis A. Corwin, 136-21 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
L. N. ¥. (AAHA) (1948) 
sd. B. Engle, P. O. Box 432, Summit, N. J. 
(AVMA) (1949) 

Scat S. W. Haigler, 7645 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 5, 
bth Mo. (AAHA) (1947) 
ae a H. W. Schoening, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
ease U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
85, D. C. (1950) 


Sub-Committee on Veterinary Items National 
Formulary Committee 


(Ten-Year Appointment) 

77 D. Bergman, Chairman, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

R. F. Bourne, Colorado A. and M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

P. W. Burns, Texas A. & M. College, College 
station, Texas. 

C. F. Cairy, Michigan State College, East Lans- 


James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado A. and 
M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

M. Barker, Veterinary Director General, Health 
of Animals Branch, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

H. H. Dukes, New York State Veterinary Col- 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

(Continued next column) 


W. H. Feldman, 926-8th Ave., S.W., Rochesig 
Minn. 

C. C. Hastings, Williamsville, I)! 

A. W. Miller, Bureau of Anima) industry, U. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prix 
(Ex-Officio) 
James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado A. a 
M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Cc. C. Hastings, Williamsville, Ill. 
B. T. Simms, Animal Disease Research La 
oratory, Auburn, Ala. 


_ Brig.-Gen. R. A. Kelser, Office of Surgeon 6 
pe eral, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


AW. Miller, Bureau of Animal Industry, U 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C¢. 


Humane Act Award 


W. A. Young, Chairman, 157 W. Grand A 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

S. T. Michael, 2500 16th St., San Francisco | 
Calif. 

E. F. Schroeder, 21 Wachusett Ave., Arlington 
Mass. 


Inter-American V eterinary Congress 

James Farquharson, Chairman, Colorado A 
M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

M. Barker, Veterinary Director General, Healt 
of Animals Branch, Dominion Department 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Charles W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St., 
Kan. 

Guillermo Q. Bravo, Director General, Livest 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Mexi 
D. F. 

F. N. Camargo, Ajusco No. 2, Ville Obrego 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Richard T. Gilyard, 73 Field St., Watert 
Conn. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 5, Ill. 

Brig. Gen. R. A. Kelser, Office of Surgeon Ge! 
eral, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Guillermo P. Lockhart, Presidente Berro 27 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Col. Russell McNellis, 

Lima, Peru. 

A. W. Miller, Bureau of Animal Industry. | 
Department of Agriculture, Washington ! 

Carlos M. Muniz, University of Puerto Ri 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

(Additional members representing other cout 
tries in the Western Hemisphere will be 
pointed.) 


Topek 


American Embass 


Research Council 
ANATOMY AND HistoLtocy.—H. L. Foust, Di' 
sion of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State C 
lege. 
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BACTERIOLOGY (IMMUNOLOGY AND BIOLOGIO THER- 
apy).—Edward Records, University of Ne- 
vada. (1947) 

BIOCHEMISTRY AND ANIMAL NutrRiTIon.—George 
H. Hart, Division of Animal Husbandry. Uni- 
versity of California. (1947) 

LasGeE ANIMAL MEbDICcINE.—James Farquharson, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
A. and M. College. (1947) 

ANIMAL SurcERy.—W. F. Guard, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (1948) 

PaRaSITOLOGY.—E. W. Price, Zodlogical Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. (1948) 

PaTHoLocy.—E. T. Hallman, Division of Veteri- 
nary Science, Michigan State College. (1947) 

PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY.—H. H. Dukes, 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornel! 
University. (1947) 

Pouttry PatHotocy.—C. A. Brandly, 25 Shat- 
tuck St., Boston 15, Mass. (1948) 

SMALL ANIMAL MeEpIcINE.—M. L. Morris, New 
Brunswick, N. J. (1946) 

SMALL ANIMAL Surcery.—C. F. Schlotthauer, 
Division of Experimental Medicine, Mayo 
Foundation. (1946) 

VeTeRINARY Hyaieye.—Chas. A. Mitchell, Ani- 
mal Diseases Research Institute, Hull, Que- 
bee. (1946) 

Virus Diseases.—R. A. Kelser, Office of the 
Surgeon General, War Department. (1946) 

X-Ray.—M. A. Emmerson, Division of Veter- 

inary Medicine, Iowa State College. (1948) 


MeMBER-AT-LARGE. — Hadleigh Marsh, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 


Representatives 


Apvisory Boarp, Horse AND MULE ASSOCIATION 
or AMeERIcA.—T. A. Sigler, Greencastle, Ind., 
annual assignment. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
or Scrence.—Ward Giltner, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., annual assign- 
ment. 

ArmMy MepicaL Lisrary, Honorary CONSULTING 
Boarp.—J. G. HaArDENBERGH, 600 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 

INTER-ASSOCIATION COUNCIL ON ANIMAL DIS- 
EASE AND Propuction.—R. C. Kiussendorf, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

NATIONAL Live StocK CONSERVATION PROGRAM.— 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

NATIONAL LIVESTOCK Loss PREVENTION BoarD.— 
J. A. Barger, 301 Old Colony Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Ia. 

NaTIONAL Researcu Councit (Division of Bi- 
ology and Agriculture).—H. H. Dukes, New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
Ithaca, N. 


NATIONAL Researcu Councit (Division of Med 
ical Sciences.)—W. H. Feldman, The Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 

STATES PHARMACOPEIAL CONVENTION, 
XII.—R. L. Mundhenk, Lederle Laboratories, — 
Pear! River, N. Y., and H. E. Moskey, Food | 
and Drug Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C., to zerve until 1950. ge 

Resident State Secretaries 

Alabama.—I. S. McAdory, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

Arizona.—Donald Miller, Animal Disease Lab- _ 
oratory, 408 Arizona State Bldg., Phoenix. — ; 

Arkansas.—Joe S. Campbell, War Memorial _ 
Bidg., Little Rock. 

California.—J. L. Tyler, 211 N. Washington 
Ave., Whittier. 

Colorado.—I. E. Newsom, Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Colorado A. and M. College, 
Fort Collins. 

Connecticut.—Edwin Laitinen, 993 N. Main St. 
West Hartford. 
Delaware.—C. C. Palmer, 

ware, Newark. 

District of Columbia—L. T. Giltner, B.A.L., 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25. 

Florida.—V. L. Bruns, Box 623, Williston. 

Georgia.—J. M. Sutton, Sylvester. > 

Idaho.—Phil H. Graves, Box 196, Idaho Falls. 

Illinois.—W. C. Glenney, Tri-City Animal Hosp., 
Elgin. 

Indiana.—Frank Booth, Rt. 5, E. Jackson Blvd., _ 
Elkhart. 4 
Towa.—I, W. Moranville, Durant. 
Kansas.—E. E. Leasure, Kansas State College, — 

Manhattan. 

Kentucky.—A. S. Barnes, 220 W. Campbell, _ 
Frankfort. 

Louisiana.—J. D. Jones, 251 Hanington Ave. 
Bastrop. 

Maine.—L. B. Denton, 59 River St., Dover-Fox- | 
croft. 4 


University of Dela- 


Silver Spring. 
Massachusetts.—L. A. Paquin, Box 225, Webster. Se 
Michigan.—C. F. Clark, 1100 Burcham Drive, 

East Lansing. 

Minnesota.—_W. L. Boyd, University Farm, 

Saint Paul 8. oo 
Mississippi—W. L. Gates, Box 417, Clarksdale. _ 
Missouri.—J. L. Wells, P. Box 676, General 

Post Office, Kansas City 10. Bi 
Montana.—G. W. Cronen, State Livestock Bldg. 

Capitol Station, Helena. 
Nebraska—J. E. Weinman, 2525 O St., 

coln 8. 
Nevada.—Edward Records, 

vada, Reno. 

New Hampshire.—Carl L. Martin, 85 Charles at 


St., Rochester. 
“(Continued neat page) 
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New Jersey.—J. R. Porteus, Box 938, Trenton 5. 

New Mezico.—J. W. Benner, State College. 

New York.—J. J. Regan, c/o General Dairy 
Service Corp., 1231 Gray Ave., Utica. 

North Carolina.—J. Howard Brown, Tarboro. 

North Dakota.—T. O. Brandenburg, State Live- 
stock Sanitary Board, Bismarck. 
Ohio.—W. F. Guard, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Ohio State University, Columbus, 10. 
Oklahoma.—W. F. Irwin, 3550 S. Peoria, Tulsa. 
Oregon —Wm. E. Ruggles, 14th & Lovejoy Sts., 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania.—J. D. Beck, 39th St. & Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia 4. 

Rhode Island.—J. S. Barber, 560 Pleasant St., 
Pawtucket. 

South Carolina—F. P. Caughman, Jr., 
Harden St., Columbia 5. 

South Dakota.—R. S. Robinson, Pierre. 

Tennessee.—John H. Gillmann, 769 Vance Ave., 
Memphis. 

Texas.—L. G. Cloud, Box 222, Fort Worth. 

Utah.—F. H. Melvin, 450 Federal Bldg., Salt 
Lake City. 

Vermont.—G. N. Welch, 43 Union St., 
field. 

Virginia.—E. P. Johnson, Box 593, Blacksburg. 

Washington.—J. L. Ellis, 2022 E. 4th Ave., 
Olympia. 

West Virginia.—J. H. Rietz, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin—J. S. Healy, 330 Federal Blidg., 
Madison 3. 

Wyoming.—J. B. Fuller, Torrington. 


te Resident Territorial Secretaries 


900 


North- 


Alaske.—Eari F. Graves, Box H., Palmer. 
Canal Zone.—Albert L. Opp, Box 2926, Cristobal. 
Hawait.—Lloyd C. Moss, 1217 Kapiolani Blvd., 

Honolulu. 

Puerto Rico.—O. A. Lopez-Pacheco, P. 

155, Hato-Rey. 

Virgin Islands.—Ralph L. Williams, Box 541, 

Christiansted, St. Croix. 
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Resident Provincial 


Alberta.—P. R. Talbot, Provincial Veterinar- 
ian, Dept. of Agriculture, Parliament Bldgs., 
Edmonton. 

British Columbia.—James G. Jervis, Milner. 

Manitoba.—R. H. Lay, 613 Dominion Republic 
Bldg., Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick.—T. Fred Johnston, 117 Lein- 
ster St., St. John. 

Nova Scotia.—George Townsend, Box 76, New 
Glasgow. 

Ontario.—W. Moynihan, 366 Keele St., Toronto. 


Quebec.—J. S. Jasmin, 12361 Chevalier § 
Montreal. 

Saskatchewan.—Norman Wright, 5 Field Hus 
bandry Bldg., University of Saskatchewa) 
Saskatoon. 


Foreign Corresponding Secretaries 


Antigua.—Dr. L. R. Hutson, Antigua, B.W.I 

Argentina.—Willy Rucks, Valle 1314, Buenos 
Aires. 

Australia.—Mr. Grahame Edgar, B.V.Sc., Gov- 
ernment Veterinary Research Station, Gle 
field, N.S.W. 

Bermuda.—J. W. Sutherland, Fairlylands, Pe: 
broke West. 

Brazil.—A. V. Machado, Caixa Postal 567, Bs 
Horizonte, Estado de Minas. 

Chile——Julio San Migual, Casilla 537, Santiag 
China.—Ching Sheng Lo, c/o BAI, Ministry of 
Agriculture & Forestry, Chungking. 
Colombia.—C. A. Rojas, Calle 25, No. 

Bogota. 
Cuba.—R. Lagarde, Calle 23, 
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Havana. 
Dutch Guiana.—J. Frickers, Groote Hofstraai 
7-v, Paramaribo. 


Egypt—J. E. B. Aghion, 20 Sharia Sen 
Pasha, Zeitown. 

Eire-—Wm. Kearney, Veterinary College, Balls 
bridge, Dublin, S. E. 4. 

England.—G. S. Muir, Eden House, Bury Rd. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

Iceland.—Prof. N. Dungal, University of Rey- 
kjavik, Reykjavik. 

India.—T. W. Millen, Agricultural Institute, 
Allahabad, U. P. 

Mezico.—Luis Santa Maria, Apartado Posta 
No. 2067, Mexico City, D. F. 

New Zealand.—D. J. Smith, ¢/o Morrinsvill: 
Veterinary Association, Morrinsville. 

Peru.—Daniel A. Tovar, Apartado 160, Huan 
cayo. 

Scotland.—Robert D. MacKintosh, 
Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

St. Kitts—vVictor A. Hall, Bassaterre, B. W. ! 

Sweden.—Gustav Denalius, Linkoping. 

Switzerland.—W. Frei, Zurich. 

Trinidad.—Dr. H. V. M. Metivier, Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Port of Spain, B.W.I. 

Union of South Africa.—G. Martinaglia, Box 
1620, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Uruguay.—Guillermo P. Lockhart, Presidente 
Berro 2730, Montevideo. 

Venezuela.—Claudio E. Muskus, P. O. Box 95. 
Caracas. 
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This picture is reproduced from 
an Associated Press wirephoto 
Nos published in the Chicago Trib- 

une, Sept. 8, 1945. 


It symbolizes the futility of the 
tyrant, the might of democ- 
-M racy in the twentieth century, 
the promise of "life, liberty, 
el and the pursuit of happiness,” 
and the hope of a better world 
for future generations. 


eeee 
The honor and the pride of 
faithful participation in the 


world's most tragic struggle 

for human rights, terminated 
: on the U. S. Battleship Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay, September 2, 
are indelibly written into this 
historic document. 
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A Momentous Document 


Signed ot 
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Commend end in behalf of the Japanese 


of 


on the doy of. » 1945, 
for the United Stotes, Republic of Chine, United Kingdom and the 
Union of Soviet Sociolist Republics, end in the intereste of the other 
United Nations of wor with Jopon, 


for the Allied Powers 


“4 4 


United Stotes sentotive 


Republic of Ching Representative 


Dominion of Conada Representative 


Préisiono! of the French $e 
of the Ae pres entotive 


Oomimon of New Zeoland Representative 


—From the Chicago Tribune 
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THE VALUE of examinations of the periph- 
eral blood as an aid to diagnosis and 
prognosis is well known. However, it is 
not enough to identify cells of the circu- 
lating blood, as a single blood examination 
is only one view of a constantly changing 
picture. The vital importance of the bone 
marrow as the major organ of blood cell 
formation must be recognized, and its 
~ normal and abnormal functions understood 
to permit an intelligent appreciation of the 
blood picture in health and disease. 

The bone marrow is the second largest 
organ of the body and constitutes from 1.9 
to 2.4 per cent of the weight of the dog 
(Fairman and Whipple'). In young ani- 
mals, red marrow occupies practically all 
of the cancellous tissue in long bones as 
well as in the ribs and vertebrae. In mature 
dogs, the femur and humerus usually con- 
ain at least 1/3 fat, while the tibia, radius, 
nd ulna are 2/3 fat (Oehlbeck, et al.*). 
Huggins and Blocksom® describe a some- 
what variable distribution of fat in the 
femur and tibia in 17 adult dogs, an island 
f fatty tissue being as frequently seen in 
he middle third of the shaft as at the 
istal end. Stasney and Higgins‘ found 
that the marrow of the ribs and the prox- 
imal and middle portions of the femurs of 
dogs was essentially the same in the per- 
centage distribution of the cells. Conse- 
quently, the appraisal of the marrow of 
any one region will reveal the trend of its 
cellular changes elsewhere in the body. 

Two principal methods are used in ob- 
taining bone marrow and both have their 
advantages and disadvantages. The tre- 
phine method is a procedure involving the 
removal of a button of bone and attached 
marrow from the sternum. From the but- 
ton, sections and imprints are made. The 
former are of value in revealing the archi- 
tectural structure of the bone marrow, al- 
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though differential are difficult 
due to the loss of cytological details. In 
the second method, the marrow is aspirated 
from the sternum with a needle. This pro- 
cedure is feasible in young dogs of medium 
and large size. It is difficult in small dogs 
due to the narrow medullary cavity and 
in older dogs because of the increased 
density and thickness of the outer layer of 
compact bone. Unquestionably, the simplest 
and easiest method of obtaining marrow 
from living dogs consists. of aspirating 
marrow from the crest of the ilium (Meyer 
and Bloom®), This site is very accessible 
and an unlimited number ef biopsies can 
be performed. The advantage of this 
method is that the cellular structure is 
maintained and differential counts are 
easily made. However, architectural de- 
tails are absent but the degree of hyper- 
plasia or hypoplasia can be estimated from 
white cell counts of the aspirated marrow. 

In the normal animal, there exists a 
triple mechanism of reserve to assure suf- 
ficient blood cells for emergency require- 
ments. The first consists of an immediately 
available supply of mature cells, which 
have already been delivered from the mar- 
row, and are idling in a relaxed spleen or 
in the less active recesses of the vascular 
bed. In the dog, the capacity of the spleen 
to serve as a physiological reservoir for 
blood cells is greater than in other animals. 
This “redistribution phenomenon” is a 
basic, physiologic mechanism that auto- 
matically meets the widely varying de- 
mands of normal physiologic activity. Sec- 
ondly, when a cellular response greater 
than the physiologic reserve results from 
a pathologic condition, the bone marrow 
quickly delivers practically mature red and 
white cells to the active circulation. The 
new granulocytes are recognized by the 
fewer nuclear lobes (shift to the left) and 
the reticulocytes are a measure of the rate 
of delivery of erythrocytes. When these 
mechanisms are new active foci 
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of blood cells extend into the large areas 
of fatty marrow. 

The marrow cells consist of two principal 
groups, namely, the erythroid and myeloid 
strains. In infections and mild intoxica- 
tions, it is the myeloid tissue which re- 
sponds with a speeding up in manufacture 
and delivery of neutrophilic leucocytes. 
Should a stimulus not be accompanied by 
too great a destructive factor, the total 
number of granulocytes in the blood will 
be gradually, and eventually, greatly in- 
ereased. If a leucotoxic condition pre- 
vails, bone marrow activity, even though 
ineffective in building up a leucocytosis, 
may be indicated by an increase in the per- 
centage of younger cells. The presence of 
immature circulating leucocytes is probably 
the most accurate criterion for the evalua- 
tion of excessive bone-marrow stimulation, 
and in fact, no other interpretation can be 
placed on it. The presence of immature 
granulocytes does not necessarily mean 
the occurrence of an infectious process as 
there are many factors that are capable of 
stimulating the bone marrow to increased 
activity. In the leucopenic state, there can 
be myeloid hyperplasia or myeloid aplasia. 
The neutropenia represents one of several 
possible reactions which may vary in se- 
verity and significance. 

The erythroid strains of the marrow 
may be increased or decreased in anemia. 
The anemia should be considered a sign of 
an alteration in bone-marrow activity and 
not as a condition primarily of the periph- 
eral blood. The adequacy of the marrow to 
restore blood is judged by the red cell count, 
hemoglobin, the size and shape of the ery- 
throcytes, the number of reticulocytes, and 
the presence of normoblasts in the periph- 
eral blood. With hyperplasia of the ery- 
throid tissue, the myeloid-erythroid ratio 
is lowered and the nucleated red cells are 
increased. The peripheral blood in anemia 
often shows a leucocytosis and a shift to 
the left in the neutrophils. 

An evaluation of bone-marrow examina- 
tions indicates that in certain cases it is 
of distinct diagnostic importance; in others 
it is of corroborative or confirmatory value, 
and in some instances, it is of little or no 
aid. Even though the appearance of the 
marrow may not be specific, an intelligent 
correlation with the blood picture and clini- 
cal aspects gives further information and 


understanding of the pathology of the dis- 
ease processes. 

The morphology (Bloom and Meyer®) 
and the percentage distribution® of marrow 
cells in normal dogs have been previously 
described. This data will be used as a basis 
for observations on the appearance of the 
marrow observed during the course of vari- 
ous diseases. Although this work is incom- 
plete and new material is constantly accu- 
mulating, selected case reports indicating 
the trends of marrow variations in differ- 
ent pathologic conditions of the dog will 
be given. 


CASE REPORTS 


1) Normal Dogs.—The average blood 
and marrow findings from a group of 10 
normal dogs® were as follows: 

Peripheral Blood—Red cells per cmm., 
6,629,000; hemoglobin, 12.25 Gm. per 100 cc. 
of blood (Newcomer method); white cells per 
cmm., 13,500; nonsegmented neutrophils, 5.3 
per cent segmented neutrophils, 67.0 per cent; 
eosinophils, 3.9 per cent; monocytes, 2.8 per 
cent; lymphocytes, 20.7 per cent; normoblasts 
(number per 100 white cells counted), 0.6. 

Bone Marrow.—White cells per cmm., 144,- 
800; megakaryocytes per cmm., 41.2; myelo- 
blasts, 0.58 per cent; myelocyte neutrophils, 
3.76 per cent; myelocyte eosinophils, 0.26 per 
cent; nonsegmented neutrophils, 23.50 per 
cent; nonsegmented eosinophils, 0.12 per cent; 
segmented neutrophils, 18.50 per cent; seg- 
mented eosinophils, 1.56 per cent; basophils, 
0.02 per cent; heterophils, 0.02 per cent; meg- 
aloblasts, 1.02 per cent; erythroblasts, 2.50 
per cent; normoblasts, 35.18 per cent; lympho- 
cytes, 9.80 per cent; pathologic lymphocytes, 
0.04 per cent; monocytes, 1.20 per cent; mono- 
blasts, 0.14 per cent; plasma cells, 0.82 per 
cent; reticulo-endothelial cells, 0.54 per cent; 
hematogones, 0.44 per cent; myeloid-erythroid 
ratio, 1.36 : 1.00. 


2) Pyometra.—The blood and marrow 
changes in 5 cases of pyometra have been 
previously described (Bloom’), and the 
averages will be included to serve as a basis 
for comparison with other diseases in 
which a leucocytosis occurs: 


Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 7,932,000; hem- 
oglobin, 15.14 Gm.; white cells, 99,480; myelo- 
eytes, 1.6; nonsegmented neutrophils, 58.6; 
segmented neutrophils, 30.9; eosinophils, 0.4; 
monocytes, 3.8; lymphocytes, 4.5; pathologic 
lymphocytes, 0.2; normoblasts, 0.3. 

Bone Marrow.—White cells, 260,500; mega- 
karyocytes, 125.4; myeloblasts, 1.44; myelo- 
cyte neutrophils, 8.84; myelocyte eosinophils, 
0.2; monsegmented neutrophils, 52.48; non- 
segmented eosinophils, 0.56; segmented neu- 
trophils, 23.36; segmented eosinophils, 0.32; 
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erythroblasts, 0.16; normoblasts, 1.36; lymph- 
ocytes, 6.56; pathologic lymphocytes, 0.6; mon- 
ocytes, 1.6; plasma cells, 1.6; reticulo-endo- 
thelial cells, 0.52; hematogones, 0.4; myeloid- 
erythroid ratio, 57.36 : 1.00. 

In pyometra, the bone marrow shows a 
marked hyperplasia of neutrophilic type 
cells and an increased number of meg- 
akaryocytes. The myeloid-erythroid ratio is 
greatly increased and the erythroid cells 
are numerically decreased. 


3) Streptotrichosis (pseudo -actinomy- 
cosis).—A 3-year-old female Cocker spaniel 
had thirst, polyuria, a greatly distended 
abdomen, and anorexia of five days dura- 
tion. Vomiting and diarrhea of intermit- 
tent frequency occurred. The temperature 
on admission was 103.4 F. Paracentesis 
abdominis revealed innumerable round, 
greyish granules, freely dispersed in a yel- 
lowish gray peritoneal exudate. Smears of 
the granules stained with Giemsa revealed 
an apparently pure culture of the causative 
organism (Streptothrizx canis). 

Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 3,840,000; hem- 
globin, 6.9 Gm.; white cells, 74,600; non-seg- 
mented neutrophils, 91.0; segmented neutro- 
phils, 5.0; mnonsegmented eosinophils, 0.5; 
monocytes, 1.5; lymphocytes, 1.5; pathological 
lymphocytes, 0.5; normoblasts, 0.5. Many band 
cells were agranular; cortained small vacu- 
oles; and some had toxic granules. 

Bone Marrow.—White cells, 2,220,000; mega- 
karyocytes, 44; myeloblasts, 0.8; myelocyte 
neutrophils, 8.8; myelocyte eosinophils, 0.2; 
nonsegmented neutrophils, 81.0; nonsegmented 
eosinophils, 0.2; segmented neutrophils, 3.4; 
segmented eosinophils, 0.2; normoblasts, 0.8; 
lymphocytes, 2.2; pathological lymphocytes, 
0.6; plasma cells, 1.0; reticulo-endothelial cells, 
0.4; hematogones, 0.4; myeloid-erythroid ratio, 
118.25 : 1.00. 

The toxic changes and agranular bands 
likewise occurred in the bone marrow in 
addition to the presence of vacuoles in the 
cytoplasm and nucleus of the neutrophilic 


myelocytes. 


The animal died three days after admis- 


sion to the hospital, and postmortem exami- 
nation revealed an extensive exudative peri- 
tonitis. Histologic examination showed the 
characteristic microscopic lesions of strep- 
totrichosis that consisted of numerous 
capillaries and mononuclear cell infiltra- 
tions. 

This disease is not uncommon and we 
encounter approximately 10 cases each 
year. The pleural cavity is often involved, 
— only rarely will both the peritoneal 


and pleural cavities be simultaneously af- 
fected. 

Both the clinical features and the quali- 
tative and quantitative blood and marrow 
changes resemble those occurring in py- 
ometra. The toxic changes and anisocytosis 
of the neutrophilic cells are identical with 
similar alterations in pyometra. In strep- 
totrichosis the megakaryocytes in the mar- 
row are in the normal range in contrast to 
their increase in pyometra. 

4) Subacute Suppurative Peritonitis.— 
The patient was a 13-year-old female 
Poodle that had been ill for five days with 
anorexia, thirst, dullness, and vomiting. 
The temperature was in the normal range. 
Abdominal palpation revealed a firm mass 
in the upper portion of the abdomen. X- 
ray examination was negative for foreign 
objects. 

Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 7,480,000; 
hemoglobin, 14.2 Gm.; white cells, 59,200; non- 
segmented neutrophils, 29.0; segmented neutro- 
phils, 41.0; monocytes, 27.0; lymphocytes, 2.5; 
pathological lymphocytes, 0.5; normoblasts, 3.5. 

Bone Marrow.—Myeloblasts, 0.6; myelocyte 
neutrophils, 1.2; nonsegmented neutrophils, 
55.4; nonsegmented eosinophils, 0.6; segmented 
neuthrophils, 24.2; segmented eosinophils, 0.2; 
normoblasts, 6.0; lymphocytes, 7.2; pathologic 
lymphocytes, 0.8; monocytes, 3.4; plasma cells, 
0.2; reticulo-endothelial cells, 0.2; myeloid- 
erythroid ratio, 13.70 : 1.00. 

In bdth the blood and marrow, there 
were moderate toxic cytoplasmic changes 
and many band cells were vacuolated. 

The animal was destroyed, and post- 
mortem examination revealed that the palp- 
able mass consisted of omentum and mes- 
entery that was thickened and adherent to 
the stomach, intestine (duodenum), and 
pancreas. Numerous small purulent foci 
permeated the inflammatory tissue. Micro- 
scopic study confirmed the gross findings. 

The peripheral leucocytosis and the hy- 
perplasia of the myeloid strains in the mar- 
row are the usual responses to infections 
particularly of the pus forming organisms 
when localization occurs. 

5) Fibrosis of the Pancreas.—A 7-year- 
old female Dalmatian was brought to the 
hospital with a history of six months of 
gradual loss of weight despite a good ap- 
petite. Examination revealed pale mucous 
membrances and an extremely emaciated 
animal that was literally skin and bones. 
Several decubital sores were present on 
the extremities and hit 08. In the hospital, 
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the patient frequently passed large, bulky, 
putty-like stools. Microscopic fecal exami- 
nation showed no intestinal parasites but 
numerous undigested muscle fibers (crea- 
torrhea) and fatty droplets (steatorrhea). 
The urine was normal and the appetite 
voracious. 

Peripheral Blood.—Red Cells, 4,500,000; hem- 
oglobin, 8.7 Gm.; white cells, 23,800; nonseg- 
mented neutrophils, 6.5; segmented neutro- 
phils, 83.5; monocytes, 2.5; lymphocytes, 6.0; 
pathological 1.5. 

Bone Marrow. hite cells, 74,800; mega- 
karyocytes, 22; myeloblasts, 0.2; myelocyte 
neutrophils, 1.0; nonsegmented neutrophils, 
24.2; segmented neutrophils, 46.0; megalo- 
blasts, 0.4; erythroblasts, 0.2; normoblasts, 
19.6; lymphocytes, 6.0; monocytes, 0.6; plasma 
cells, 0.8; hematogones, 1.0; myeloid-erythroid 
ratio, 3.53 : 1.00. 

The animal was destroyed and postmor- 
tem examination disclosed a small, very 
firm pancreas that cut with difficulty. His- 
tologic study confirmed the interlobar and 
interlobular fibrosis with atrophy of the 
parenchyma. The islets were normal. Fat 
stains of the liver showed a tremendous 
fatty infiltration of the liver cells. 

These cases are not uncommon and the 
diagnosis is usually made without difficulty. 
The characteristic symptoms consist of the 
great emaciation despite an excellent ap- 
petite, large, bulky stools that are soft and 
pultaceous, and contain undigested muscle 
and fat. Diarrhea is sometimes present. 
Many times diabetes mellitus occurs simul- 
taneously but was absent in this animal. 
The pancreatic lesions are also termed 
chronic pancreatitis and pancreatic at- 
rophy. Inflammatory lesions are usually 
absent and the terms atrophy or fibrosis ap- 
pear most suitable. The large amount of 
fat in the liver is of interest as the absence 
of lipocaic—an internal secretion of the 
pancreas—appears responsible. 

The blood and marrow changes are not 
specific in these cases. The principal altera- 
tions consist of the moderate anemia and 
leucocytosis. 


6) Nervous Distemper.—A 1-year-old fe- 
male Fox Terrier was brought for exami- 
nation showing the characteristic symp- 
toms of distemper, including generalized 
convulsions. 


Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 7,300,000; hem- 
ozlobin, 13.0 Gm.; white cells, 3,550; nonseg- 
mented neutrophils, 60.5; segmented neutro- 


phils, 33.0; monocytes, 1.5; lymphocytes, 5.0; 
normoblasts, 0.5. 

Bone Marrow.—Myeloblasts, 1.4; myelocyte 
neutrophils, 13.6; myelocyte eosinophils, 0.8; 
nonsegmented neutrophils, 23.0; nonsegmented 
eosinophils, 2.6; segmented neutrophils, 0.4; 
segmented eosinophils, 0.8; megaloblasts, 0.2; 
normoblasts, 40.2; lymphocytes, 12.4; pathologi- 
cal lymphocytes, 1.6; monocytes, 0.4; plasma 
cells, 0.6; reticulo-endothelial cells, 1.0; hema- 
togones, 1.0; myeloid-erythroid ratio, 1.05 : 1.00. 


The essential changes in the circulating 
blood were the leucopenia with the shift 
to the left. The myeloid tissue of the mar- 
row consisted principally of the immature 
varieties. The marrow was rich in cells 
and not aplastic, a finding confirmed by 
examination of the marrow sections ob- 
tained at autopsy. No plausible explanation 
is available for the nondelivery of the neu- 
trophilic cells into the active circulation. 
Such a finding is not uncommon and con- 
trasts with the aplastic marrow that is as- 
sociated with the leucopenia in infectious 
enteritis of cats. Leucopenia is a frequent : 
blood finding in distemper when the nerv er - 
ous system is affected. bre 


7) Advanced Filariasis.—The animal > ; 
an 11--year-old male mongrel that had been _ 
ailing for several months. fra 


Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 4,340,000; hem- + 
oglobin, 8.1 Gm.; white cells, 54,600; nonseg- 
mented neutrophils, 52.5; segmented neutro- 
phils, 40.0; monocytes, 2.0; lymphocytes, 5.5; 
normoblasts, 5.5. 

Bone Marrow.—Myeloblasts, 0.4; myelocyte 
neutrophils, 1.6; nonsegmented neutrophils, 
13.6; nonsegmented eosinophils, 0.6; segmented — 


neutrophils, 4.6; segmented eosinophils, 


megaloblasts, 0.4; erythroblasts, 1.4; +. 
blasts, 66.4; lymphocytes, 7.0; monocytes, 0.4; Ale 
plasma cells, 0.2; hematogones, 2.4; myeloid- | 
erythroid ratio, 0.32 : 1.00. Pa 


Necropsy examination revealed numer- "9 
ous filariae in the right heart, nonadherent — 
thrombi of the pulmonary artery and its 

branches, chronic passive congestion of the art 
liver, focal bronchopneumonia, and ascites. 

These blood and marrow changes at 
monly occur in advanced filariasis. The 
peripheral blood usually evidences a moder- 
ate anemia and leucocytosis. The marrow 
changes consist of hyperplasia of 
cells with a decreased myeloid-erythroid ra- 
tio. It is of interest that the stained mar- 
row smears contained large numbers of 
microfilariae. 

8) Regenerative Anemia.—This 
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was a 2 1/2-year-old female Spitz cross 
brought in for consultation by Dr. H. 
Grossman. The history consisted of weak- 
ness, loss of weight, fair appetite, and 
anemia. The animal appeared lively and 
the mucous membranes were exceedingly 
pale. All laboratory examinations were 
negative with the exception of the blood 
and bone marrow. 

Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 1,310,000; hem- 
oglobin, 1.6 Gm.; white cells, 36,000; nonseg- 
mented neutrophils, 38; segmented neutro- 
phils, 48; monocytes, 9; lymphocytes, 5; norm- 
oblasts, 125. The red cells showed polychro- 
masia, anisocytosis, marked reticulocytosis, and 
poikilocytosis. 

Bone Marrow.—Myelocyte neutrophils, 1.50; 
nonsegmented neutrophils, 11.50; nonsegment- 
ed eosinophils, 0.50; segmented neutrophils, 
4.75; erythroblasts, 1.50; normoblasts, 77.00; 
lymphocytes, 1.25; monocytes, 0.25 reticulo- 
endothelial cells, 0.25; hematogones, 1.50; mye- 
loid-erythroid ratio, 0.23 : 1.00. 

The usual antianemia therapy was pre- 
scribed but nothing further was heard from 
the owner regarding the progress of the 
case. 

The outstanding features of the blood 
consisted of the numerous nucleated red 
cells, depressed red cell count and hemo- 
globin reading. The marrow showed a 
marked hyperplasia of erythroid cells with 
a greatly decreased myeloid-erythroid ra- 
tio. The efforts of the marrow were in- 
sufficient to compensate for the decreased 
red cells in the peripheral blood which ac- 
counts for the many normoblasts. The ane- 
mia is of the regenerative type in which the 
erythroid tissue of the marrow is hyper- 
active. 


9) Aregenerative Anemia.—A 6 1/2-year- 
old male Boston Terrier had been ailing for 
three months. The principal symptoms 
were weakness and pronounced anemia 
which had been treated by several veteri- 
narians with liver, iron, B complex, vi- 
tamins, etc., without any improvement. 
Physical examination revealed no striking 
abnormalities with the exception of a pale 
appearance of the visible mucous mem- 
branes. X-ray studies and blood chemical 
examinations were negative. The urine 
showed a trace of albumin, an increased 
number of pus cells, but no casts. The 
specific gravity was normal and-sugar was 
absent. 

Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 1,159,000; hem- 


mented neutrophils, 3.5; segmented neutro- 
phils, 73.5; eosinophils, 0.5; monocytes, 3.0; 
lymphocytes, 19.50; plasma cells, 9.5; normo- 
blasts, absent. 

Bone Marrow.—Myeloblasts, 0.4; myelocyte 
neutrophils, 5.6; myelocyte eosinophils, 0.4; 
nonsegmented neutrophils, 50.4; nonsegmented 
eosinophils, 0.6; nonsegmented basophils, 0.4; 
segmented neutrophils, 20.2; segmented eosino- 
phils, 1.2; normoblasts, 4.4; lymphocytes, 14.6: 
monocytes, 0.2; plasma cells, 1.0; reticulo-endo- 
thelial cells, 0.4; hematogones, 0.2; myeloid- 
erythroid ratio 18.00 : 1.00. 

A diagnosis of aregenefative anemia was 
made from the blood and marrow findings. 
The severe anemia which did not respond 
to antianemia therapy resulted from ap- 
lasia of the erythroid elements of the bone 
marrow. This aregenerative anemia must 
not be confused with aplastic anemia in 
which there is aplasia of both the myeloid 
and erythroid tissue. In the present case, 
the myeloid tissue was active in contradis- 
tinction to the inactivity of the erythroid 
cells. Similar cases occur in man and usu- 
ally result from drug administration, such 
as the sulfonamides, etc. No history of 
similar drug dosage was present in this 
animal. The only treatment that would pre- 
serve the life of this animal was blood 
transfusions. After such treatment, the 
red cell and hemoglobin levels of the peri- 
pheral blood would approximate the normal 
range. Further transfusions would be re- 
quired to reéstablish the hemoglobin and 
red cells. The animal was destroyed, as the 
owner did not consent to such therapy. 

Postmortem examination revealed a 
chronic suppurative prostatitis. It is ques- 
tionable whether this condition was respon- 
sible for the anemia, as identical lesions 
have been observed in other animals in 
which an aregenerative anemia was absent. 


10) Malignant Lymphoma.—In the vet- 
erinary literature, this disease has been 
termed leucemia, pseudoleucemia, lympho- 
blastoma, lymphosarcoma, Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease, etc., but a recent study (Bloom and 
Meyer®) of the hematologic and pathologic 
features indicates that the designation of 
malignant lymphoma is the most appropri- 
ate. Clinically, the disease manifests it- 
self by a generalized tumor-like enlarge- 
ment of the lymph nodes and usually of the 
spleen and liver. Lymphomatous infiltra- 
tions occur in the liver, bone marrow, and 
many other organs. Blood examination usu- 
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ally reveals a nonspecific leucocytosis and, 
very rarely, a true leucemic blood picture 
as it occurs in man. The following blood 
and marrow findings are representative, 
except that in the terminal stages a marked 
anemia is present. In addition, in some 
instances marrow puncture does not reveal 
the true nature of the disease, as the lym- 
phomatous cells occur in nodular forma- 
tions. Frequently, fewer numbers of lym- 
phoma cells are obtained by bone-marrow 
biopsy. 

Peripheral Blood.—Red cells, 6,230,000; hem- 
globin, 11.3 Gm.; white cells, 16,760; nonseg- 
nented neutrophils, 24.5; segmented neutro- 
hils, 65.0; lymphocytes, 7.5; pathological 
ymphocytes, 3.00. 

Bone Marrow.—Myelocytes neutrophilic, 1.2; 
nonsegmented neutrophils, 7.4; segmented neu- 
trophils, 0.8; normoblasts, 2.4; lymphocytes, 
88.0; plasma cells, 0.2; myeloid-erythroid ratio, 
3.92 : 1.00. 

The diagnosis in this animal is impos- 
sible from the blood picture but the bone 
marrow conclusively points to the nature 
of the disease in view of the diffuse mar- 
row infiltration with lymphocytic cells. 


DISCUSSION 


This brief review of the functions of the 
bone marrow and its relationship to the 
peripheral blood only superficially touches 
the possibilities of marrow studies. Actu- 
ally, a hematological study cannot be con- 
sidered complete if the bone marrow is neg- 
lected. The various alterations in the blood 
picture observed in numerous diseases can 
be intelligently appraised only if the mar- 
row is simultaneously examined. 

With the simplified technique, using the 
crest of the ilium as a source of marrow 
cells, the entire procedure actually con- 
sumes less time than a blood count. This 
same site can be employed in other animals 
and I have experienced no difficulty in ob- 
taining marrow from the ilium in cats, 
sheep, and goats. 

The trialistic theory of the origin of the 
blood cells used in the identification of the 
marrow cells is accepted by the majority 
f clinical hematologists. Anyone familiar 
‘ith the morphology of the blood cells 
should have little difficulty in learning to 
recognize the various cell types as they oc- 
cur in the bone marrow. 

The blood and marrow changes occurring 


in the described cases require little addi- 
tional comment, but it must be emphasized 
that conclusive data on the hematology of 
different diseases need accurate diagnoses 
supported by other laboratory procedures 
and autopsy if necessary. Discussions of 
the blood changes in which the diagnosis 


is questionable are of little scientific value. , 


A common error is to attach undue signifi- 


cance to minor variations in the percentage _ 


composition of the various blood cells. The 


wide quantitative range of the blood cells — 


under normal and pathologic conditions is | 


well known and slight proportional altera- 
tions are of little importance. The bone 


marrow is likewise unstable so that caution _ 


must be exercised in the interpretation of 
minor quantitative cellular changes. 
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The Locker Plants 


That the locker plants sprouting like 
mushrooms all over the country should be 


brought under technical supervision either _ 


by the medical or veterinary professions is 


self-evident. They can become centers for _ 
the slaughter of unhealthy animals and for | 


the storage of unwholesome meat. More- 
over, they can be a black market potential. 
More than 100,000 lb. of illegal meat was 
found during the first 
7,500 locker plants made by the OPA in 
Kansas. 
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BECAUSE the principal source of agar is in 
the Orient, considerable apprehension has 
been felt concerning a supply when the pos- 

sibility arose of Japan entering the present 
war. This led to methods of reclaiming 
agar from used mediums and to trials with 
substitutes. The work about to be reported 
had as its objective the cultivation of Bru- 
cella abortus for antigen purposes on a solid 
medium which contained no agar. 


Several years ago, one of the authors 
(C.A.M.) had cultivated organisms on boats 
of dialyzing paper which were floated upon 
Fy oo liquid mediums. This principle was adapted 
to the method ebout to be described. 


METHOD 


3 ? Petri dishes were first employed. About one- 
ig half inch of cotton wool was piaced evenly on 
the ~bottom of the dish. This was saturated 
ee es with glucose broth, and dialyzing paper was 

Baie placed firmly over the surface. The dish was 
covered and sterilized in the usual manner. 


. re The surface of the paper was then seeded with 


they were sparse and "insufficient for the pro- 
duction of antigen. The Petri dishes were 
found unsatisfactory also because of their shape. 

Being round, it was difficult to keep the paper 
_ smooth and adherent to the surface of the im- 
ss pregnated wool. Pyrex dishes measuring 29.0 

‘by 17.9 em. were next employed. The bottom of 


iy, This was impregnated with 200 cc. of 
liquid medium, and covered with dialyzing 
‘paper of sufficient size to extend about one inch 
up the sides of the dish. This paper was rolled 
= with a test tube to level the surface and to re- 

move air bubbles. Ten cubic centimeters of the 
liquid medium was then placed on top of the 
. a dialyzing paper. A Pyrex dish or glass plate 
a. & as used as a cover, and the assembly sterilized 
= Ee at 15 lb. pressure for forty-five minutes, 


INOCULATION 
: a Tubes of glucose agar were seeded with 
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for Antigen 


Br. abortus and incubated at 37 C. for 
forty-eight hours. The bacterial yield of 
each tube was suspended in 20 cc. of broth 
and 5 cc. of this was used for seeding. The 
dishes were rocked to spread the inoculum 
evenly over the surface, after which they 
were incubated at 37 C. for forty-eight 
hours. 

Although a considerable number of colo- 
nies developed, the growth was insufficient 
for the production of antigen. This led to 
trials with three other mediums, ; using 
glucose broth as a control. Each of these 
was adjusted so that after sterilization its 
pH was approximately 6.8. 


a) Corn Steep Broth.—This was pre- 
pared by adding to 90 cc. of corn steep 5 
Gm. of sodium chloride and sufficient dis- 
tilled water to bring the volume up to 1 
liter. 


b) Corn Steep Broth plus Brewer's 
Yeast Hydrolysate-——To the medium men- 
tioned above was added 10.0 per cent Brew- 
er’s Yeast Hydrolysate (B.Y.H.)* 


c) Glucose Broth plus 10.0 per cent 
B.Y.H. 


d) Glucose Broth. 


HARVESTING 


The growth which developed on the paper 
when each of the previous mediums was em- 
ployed was washed off with normal saline 
and sterilized in flowing steam. Microscopic 
tests were.made to insure purity; sterility 
tests were also made. All antigens were 
adjusted to 12.0 per cent by the method de- 
scribed by Donham and Fitch.! The follow- 
ing table indicates the yield of each dish. 


*We are indebted to Professor G. B. Reed, of 
Queen’s University, for the method of preparing 
B.Y.H., which is as follows: Twelve kilograms 
of Brewer’s Yeast is hydrolyzed in 1,500 cc. dis- 
tilled water at 50 C. for five days. At the end of 
five days, the liquid is centrifuged; the super- 
natant fluid which contains an estimated 1,105 mg. 
of amino nitrogen per 100 cc. harvested; and the 
residue discarded. 
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METHOD OF CULTIVATING BRUCELLA ABORTUS 


TABLE 1 


YIELD 
MEDIUM PER DISH 
0% Corn steep 0.93 cc 


0% Corn steep broth + 10.0% B.Y.H. ...0.68 cc, 
Glucose broth + 10.0% B.Y.H.....-...+++. 8.00 cc. 


From the above it is apparent that glu- 
cose broth, to which had been added 10.0 
per cent B.Y.H., gave the greatest yield. 

It seemed possible that an optimum 
amount of B.Y.H. to support the growth of 
Br. abortus would be required, and conse- 
quently varying amounts of this substance 
were added, also similar amounts with the 
same medium solidified with agar. Table 2 
indicates the results. 


) TABLE 2 


GLUCOSE GLUCOSE 
B.Y.H. BroTH YIELD AGAR YIELD 
: CONTENT PER DISH PER DisH 

None 2.77 cc. 1.87 ce. 

1.0% 2.13 ce. 3.87 cc. 

5.0% 5.15 ce. 6.18 ce. 

10.0% 5.5 cc, 9.03 ce. 

| 15.0% 3.02 ce. 8.75 cc. 


From this it is apparent that the addi- 
tion of approximately 10.0 per cent B.Y.H. 
is optimum for growth. Subsequent trials 
verified this. It was noted later that there 
might be considerable variation in the 
amount of antigen collected from different 
dishes, the amounts varying from 5 to 9 cc. 


Preparation of Antigen from Growth on 
Dialyzing Paper.—As has been indicated, 
the growth was washed off the dialyzing 
paper and suspended in normal saline. At 
this stage of the preparation, the material 
s too highly colored to permit standard- 
zation of density by optical means such as 
the McFarland nephelometer. To remove 
the color, each lot was centrifuged; the 
supernatant fluid discarded; and the organ- 
isms resuspended in sufficient 0.5 per cent 
phenolized normal saline to make a 12.0 
per cent suspension. The pH of each of 
these antigens after washing varied some- 
what but was approximately 7.4 as deter- 
mined by the quinhydrone potentiometer. 


Trials of Antigen in Agglutination Test. 

—Using a number of antigens prepared 

m Br. abortus grown on dialyzing paper 

ho comparing these with the routine test 

antigen prepared on agar, a number of trials 
were made. In the initial trials, almost 


complete agreement was obtained, with the ae 
exception of a free zone phenomenon in 
1:25 dilution of certain positive serums 
in the case of two antigens. This free zone Dae 
was not present when the regular antigen | 
was employed. 
Later, 249 samples were compared using 
antigens prepared by both methods. Un- 
fortunately, these antigens were not of _ 
similar age, the regular antigen being 1 i: 
month old while that grown on dialyzing pa- 
per was 5 months old. If the regular anti- 
gen is taken as standard, 211 or 84.7 per 
cent of the tests were in complete agree- 
ment. Thirty-eight (15.2%) did not ex- 
actly agree, 9 giving higher titers with the 
antigen prepared on dialyzing paper and 29 
a somewhat lower titer. However, the & yr 
agreement was so close that no sample that 
reacted to the regular antigen would have _ 
been considered negative when tested with 
the antigen grown on dialyzing paper. An- 
other set of antigens was prepared by the 
two methods and held six months in storage. _ 
One hundred samples known to give posi- _ 
tive or questionable reactions were tested, 
with a suitable number of negative controls. | 
The results indicated that the two anti- 
gens gave practically parallel results. 


SUMMARY 


A method for the preparation of Brucella 
abortus antigen without the use of agar 
has been described. ; 

The addition of 10.0 per cent Brewer’s CR 
Yeast Hydrolysate to glucose broth in- ee 
creases the yield of Br. abortus. 

Br. abortus grown by the method out- 
lined and on medium containing 10.0 per 


cent B.Y.H. is suitable for the aygglutina- 

tion test and is stable for at least six Pars 
months. et ; 
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Penicillin in Mastitis 


Balancing the high cost against the effi- 
ciency, penicillin will probably be used 
mostly against those stubborn mastitis 
cases that fail to respond to treatment 
with other commonly accepted drugs, says 
Dr. A. H. Quin, in Successful Farming for 
June, 1945. 
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Pot Improvement in Teaching Veterinary Medicine 


tively acs history, has been subjected to 
several revisions, the ultimate results of 
which have been to raise the level of the 
profession technically, economically, and 


socially. These improvements are reflected 
by the advancements made in the preven- 


tion and control of animal diseases and in 
the utilization of the veterinarian in prob- 
lems of public health. At the close of the 
war it is likely that further revisions will 
be in order. 

The broad scope of veterinary service 
now requires a great diversity in the cur- 
ricular or training period. The numerous 
_ gubjects are already putting pressure on 

_ the time limit of four years. Time appears 
to be regarded as the main limiting factor 
in the present curriculum. The desire to 
cover all of the subjects, so obviously a 
necessary part of the present curriculum, 
has resulted in the belief that the solution 
to the present problem lies in extending the 
course over a longer period. This is in con- 
trast to present tendencies in general edu- 
cation to shorten the college course. 

The wartime necessities, the curriculums, 
and the place of the profession in society 
have been discussed by several writers.1-® 
Various postwar changes have been sug- 
gested and each of these ideas has merit 
because basically they originate in the at- 
tempt to improve the qualities of the gradu- 
ate veterinarian. It is expected that such 
improvement will in turn be reflected by an 
increased usefulness of the veterinarian to 
society as a whole. 

The alternative to increasing the time 
factor may lie in revising the methods of 
teaching. Even under the present exigency, 
it behooves veterinary educators to utilize 
the most effective means of getting the sub- 
ject material across to the student. Our 
- methods of teaching have not advanced fa- 


ee vorably with changes in the curriculum and 


with the advancement of technical knowl- 
Classroom methods which were con- 


_ students and the greater quantity of tech- 


nical Individual instruction 
for example, was a practical method of 
teaching the small student group. Today 
with the classrooms full, that is a physical 
impossibility. 

This paper is a plea for the recognition 
and application of visual methods in the 
teaching of veterinary science. It is be- 
lieved that by the use of visual aids ir 
teaching, the time now required to cover a 
given subject could be materially reduced, 
thus allowing time for additional subjects 
or for emphasis on a given subject. This 
method will largely replace the self-orienta- 
tion and exploration by the student by a 
positive visualization and explanation. That 
the photograph is more accurate than the 
spoken word is generally accepted. Nor is 
it subject to change—but is permanent. 

We have but to observe the use of visual 
aids in other fields, particularly in human 
medicine,*-!! to realize what could be don« 
in our veterinary colleges. The writer was 
present at the annual meetings of the Bio- 
logical Photographers Association in 1940, 
1941, and 1942, held in Milwaukee, Buffalo 
and New York, respectively. That the use 
of color photography in place of the use of 
black and white is accepted, is borne out by 
its predominance at these meetings. How- 
ever, monotone films are in use in fluorog- 
raphy and with stereoptical roentgeno- 
grams. To list some of the pictures, either 
stills or motion films, which are in use will 
reveal that no little ingenuity and patience 
was required in their taking: color photog- 
raphy of ocular pathology, of the exterior,” 
the anterior chamber, and the fundus;" of 
dental pathology and prosthetic correc- 
tions ;'4 of the larynx and bronchioscopic le- 
sions; of cystoscopic, proctosigmoidoscopic, 
and peritineoscopic pictures of lesions of the 
respective organs. Three-dimensional x-rays 
for the location of foreign bodies, as well as 
stereoptical motion pictures of surgical 
techniques have been developed for use in 
the clinic. The difficulties encountered in 
taking pictures within body cavities are 
great compared with the relative simplicity 
of color —— in its gross pathologic 
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clinical application. Intricate prismatic 
systems, heat of the artificial lighting, con- 
jensation of vapor on the lenses, and the 
sterilization of equipment are some of the 
mplications met in the endoscopic meth- 

mentioned.5-!9 While it is not inferred 
that all of these techniques are practical for 
veterinary medicine, by way of contrast, it 
vould seem that the relative simplicity of 

nical and gross photography and photo- 
micrography would promote its use as both 
a didactic and practical measure. 

Another field which has long accepted and 
tilized visual methods as a system of edu- 
ation is the agricultural extension serv- 
ce? The program of the United States De- 

tment of Agriculture is particularly com- 
mendable.2!-25 While for the most part the 

‘tures produced have been for the educa- 
tion of the agricultural public, some apply 
very well to veterinary science. 

It is now generally known that visual 
methods have had an important part in the 
accelerated training of personnel in the 
armed forces.**28 

The writer recently attended an evening 
veterinary meeting in which the first part 
of the program was motion pictures of sur- 
gical techniques, taken by a prominent vet- 

narian. The second part of the program 
was a round-table discussion which appar- 
ently was to be carried out on the stage. 
The auditorium was full, with people 
standing. It was suggested that the chairs 
on the stage might be utilized to seat part 

f those standing. Someone protested that 
the chairs were for the roundtable group, 

hereupon came the retort, “To hell with 
the roundtable—these pictures are more 
mportant.” When the pictures were in 

‘ogress, whispered comments such as 
we should have more of this” emanated 

mm the surrounding students. This inci- 
ent is related here because it so well illus- 
trates that the showing of these colored 
movies was a momentous occasion. The 

iter believes that the use of visual aids 
hould be an everyday part of the teaching 
provram—much as we today use a refer- 
ence library. Once given a trial, this method 
f teaching has, in other fields, met with 

e same enthusiastic approval. 

What specific values can be cited that 

uld justify the expense and labor re- 

lired to establish a system of visual aids 
for veterinary education? For the under- 
graduate it substitutes a visual image of 


the subject for an imaginary image. In 
other words, “Seeing is believing.” It 
makes readily available illustrative mate- 
rial regardless of the season, year, occur- 
rence of a disease, and regardless of the 
order of the lectures. It illustrates sporadic 
conditions, or infectious diseases peculiar 
to a climate or geographic location. It gives 
each student an equal experience in “see- 
ing” the disease which may not be available 
in the clinic. It records for posterity a his- 
tory of veterinary medicine. The merits of 
visual aids in education have been discussed 
by Nelson,?® and by numerous physicians, 
photographers, and educators.®®-4! The fact 
that commercial concerns rely so greatly on 
pictorial methods is, in itself, cognizance 
of their effectiveness as a means of impress- 
ing the mind. 

Par 


A plan is visualized by which the present 
available veterinary film and slide materials 
can be duplicated, a set for each veterinary 
college. In addition, a central depository 
would hold originals or duplicates from 
which additional copies could be made if 
desired. The plan, if properly carried out, 
would sponsor the preparation of more pic- 
tures, explore broader areas for their use, 
and eventually culminate in a livrary of 
comprehensive subject material pertaining 
to veterinary medicine. 

If we are agreed that visual aids in the 
teaching of veterinary medicine should be 
forthcoming following the war, what is the 
most practical way of making them avail- 
able? It is probable that no one organiza- 
tion or individual alone can develop a li- 
brary of pictorial material. Codéperative 
effort will be necessary. It is obvious that 
funds for equipment and material must be 
available whether the actual photography is 
done by the veterinarian or by a profes- 
sional photographer. While it is not sug- 
gested that every practicing veterinarian 
carry a camera in the glove compartment 
of his car, the practitioner can contribute 
much to such a program, particularly in the 
demonstration of restraint under farm con- 
ditions. Techniques, commonplace to the 
practitioner, such as hog-cholera vaccina- 
tion, intradermal tests, dehorning, “worm- 
ing,” etc., may be overlooked in the college 
clinic and consequently the young practi- 
tioner will be inexperienced in a smooth 
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technique. Color photographs projected to 
_ natural size can be used in the study of poi- 
sonous plants. Normal and abnormal func- 
tions of the organ or body part can be 
displayed. Such pictures can be used to 
illustrate nutritional deficiencies, and the 
grading of food products. Pictures of sur- 
gical operations shown to freshmen should 
increase their interest in the practical 
aspects of anatomy. 
-__- Pietures of livestock and meat inspection 
as practiced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be made avail- 
able to the veterinary undergraduates. A 
_ pictorial history of the army veterinary 
corps as well as of special endeavors should 
~collected, made available for use, and 

eventually filed for future reference. 
: The main source for supplying a library 
with veterinary educational material should 
naturally be the veterinary college, since its 
main function is to educate. Adjustment to 
the use of visual educational methods must 

be partially borne by the instructors them- 
gelves.42-48 

What central organization might best col- 

lect and have duplicated the now available 
and new films to make them available to 
the faculties of the veterinary colleges? 
Several possibilities exist. The national as- 
sociation might sponsor and organize such 
aay a library, even to include films which would 

a educate the general public on the services 

— | profession. Two commercial firms 

are now in the process of creating libraries 
Of visual biologic subject material, but the 
_ relatively limited sale of veterinary pictures 
+ . may not make them sufficiently remunera- 

tive to be carried out to the desired extent. 

It is conceivable that the veterinary colleges 

OG might pool their resources and employ some- 

one for the purpose. Colonel Ash,** curator 

ry og of the Army Medical Museum, has met the 

idea of establishing a central registry of 

veterinary pathology at the museum with 

favor. Likewise, General Kelser*® has ex- 

_ pressed the opinion that such a proposition 
considerable merit. 

The Society of American Bacteriologists 
has established a committee on the use of 
motion pictures in the teaching of bacteriol- 
ogy. Our association could take similar 
steps. Veterinarians of the Pathological Di- 
__- vision of the United States Bureau of Ani- 


to extending the use of visual methods in 
of veterinary subjects. 
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Veterinary educators and officials of the 
national organization will do well to scry. 
tinize the present methods of teaching wit} 
a view to improving them by employing 
visual aids in the form of clinical and grog; 
photographs, as well as photomicrographs 
both stills and motion pictures. They might 
likewise make suggestions on _possibk 
sources of material and on possible organ. 
izations for its collection and dissemination 

To further the idea of applying the visual 
educational methods in the teaching of vet- 
erinary medicine, the following suggestion 
is made: 


That the American Veterinary Medical As 
sociation appoint a committee on visual educa 
tion whose function would be: 

1) To investigate the extent to which visua 
(photographic) material is now available, and 
is now used. 

2) To investigate the desirability of this 
means of augmenting our present methods of 
teaching. 

3) Establish the amount and classify the ma 
terial now available. 

4) Sponsor the duplication and sale or ex. 
change or rental of such material. 

5) Sponsor a plan for the establishment of a 
central depository. 

6) Sponsor the further development of such 
a library to make it the largest and best 
collection of photographs and films on _ veter- 
inary subjects available. 


The merits of utilizing visual aids ‘can 
be appreciated further by interviewing 
veterinary students or recent ‘graduates, 
and by reviewing the references listed. 
Compiling a list of available material may 
reveal a creditable quantity of material 
which would serve as a nucleus for the li- 
brary. It is conceivable that some material 
could be obtained from other medical 
groups which would be applicable. There 
are also suitable films available from vari- 
ous commercial concerns. The Army Medi- 
cal Museum, the United States Bureau of 


Animal Industry, or the American Veter- § 


inary Medical Association are suggested as 
possibilities for a central depository. The 
duplication of material could be handled 
commercially by the national organization 
and distributed at cost. A standing com- 
mittee would promote the initiation of this 
program. Once the merits are observed, the 
supply of new material for the library 
should continue. 

The organization and development of 
visual aids in medi-ine 
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Government Cattle 


The following are excerpts from an 


4 rea”, The value and importance of a veterinar- 
apt ian can at once be judged when we know 
‘that two thirds of the income of India is 


- 


derived from animals. ... Let us see of 


what type and how efficient these animals 


ei: are that contribute so much to the income 
Of the motherland. It has been estimated 
se by experts that 170 crores* of rupees** are 


wasted annually by the upkeep of useless 
livestock. The sum is four times the whole 
income of British India. Only veterinarians 
can improve these animals and thus save 
this enormous sum annually and, moreover, 
turn these useless creatures into useful 
= ones. The veterinarian can, therefore, add 
Kes immensely to the national income of his 
country. 


Ours is an agricultural country. Agri- 
culture and livestock go hand in hand... . 
Each is indispensable to the other. The 
efficiency of the one predisposes the heyday 
of the other. An efficient labor power is 
essential to agriculture. The chief agency 


pensable food for children and invalids... . 
It is sad to learn that the average milk yield 
of our cows is one ninth that of Den- 
mark. ... There is no reason why our cows 
should not yield as well as those of other 
countries. 


iar that supplies this motor power is the ox.... 
hae If we take away livestock, there is no agri- 
eulture. So, the veterinarian must be made 
backbone of agriculture in India... . 
“Physiologists and medical authorities the 
= Ae world over recognize milk to be an indis- 


PooR QUALITY SHEEP 


The Indian sheep are of bad quality. 
Their average weight is hardly 60 lb. and 
their wool yield about 2 lb., while that of 


hy 


res 
is 


G. KARNAIL SINGH, L.V.P. 


inarians of all countries, since nowhere in the world has the application of 
veterinary science achieved its objectives or won the wholehearted support of 
its benefactors, who are all of the people of all of the modern world. The article 
appeared in the Indian Veterinary Journal, September, 1944.—The Editors. 


Farm, Hissar, India 


article of basic importance to the veter- 


European sheep averages 6 lb. India 

6 per cent of the world’s sheep but produce 
only 2 per cent of the world’s wool. Her 
also veterinarians are in the position t 
provide millions of their countrymen with 
warm clothing and more meat. 


GOATS AND POULTRY 


Our goats and poultry need improvement 
They are more backward than other live. 
stock. By improving these, veterinarians 
will put milk and eggs within the rea 

There are three main epizodtic, 
tagious diseases: rinderpest, hemorrhagic 
septicemia, and foot-and-mouth disease 
These cause immense losses in India. [The 
author believes that the losses are niné 
times higher than the published figures 
There are also tuberculosis, anthrax, a 
brucellosis, animal diseases communicable 
to human beings; also, cholera, typhoil 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and sept 
sore throat, human infections which m 
be milk-borne. The incidence of these di 
eases would be reduced were they brought 
under control and the milk supply cleanet 
up. These facts should convince any im 
partial judge that the veterinarians : 
the sovereigns of India in the true sen: 
of the word. Really, the veterinarians 3 
the pride of India. 


VETERINARIANS IGNORED— 
CAN UPLIFT INDIA 


Yet we see that veterinarians are ignore 
everywhere. No due regard is paid 
them. They are looked down upon by th 
majority of the people. This is due to tht 


SA ignorance of the people, who do not under 
See “India” in the “News” section. ett stand their worth. But this should » 
(232) 
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disappoint us in any way. To some extent, 
it is our fault that we have not been able 
to convince them of our importance. The 
est men on earth were never respected 
uring their life time. If not duly respected, 
we should not mind. Ours is a pious work. 
We should work with the spirit of the bene- 
factor. His Excellency, Lord Linlithgow, 
realized that veterinarians are the real peo- 
ple who can uplift India. In a speech de- 
livered in 19386 His Excellency said: 

It is rather strange that even some vet- 
erinarians think that theirs is an odd job. 
They think themselves to be unfortunate 
ones to join this profession. Such are the 
ignorant persons who do not know what 
they are. We need intelligent persons with 
self-sacrificing spirit if we are to uplift our 
country. There is nothing that should make 
us suffer from an inferiority complex, but 
there is a good deal due to which we may 
feel ourselves superior to others. 
Economically, our profession is the most 

productive and our sciez.ce is an illuminat- 
ng one. Then, why are we not properly 
paid by the government? The one reason 
is that we are quiet workers and backward 
in beating our drum. When we contribute 
mmensely to the national income of the 
motherland, then who on earth can deprive 
s of our due share? The day is apt to 
ome when veterinarians will dominate all 


thers in India. arr 


Dollars in Disease 
Vendors of livestock remedies have an 
idvantage over the sellers of human nos- 


trums.. They can break down sales resist- 
ince with the dollar mark in the wrong 
place. Writing alleged information in a 
leading livestock journal, the president of 
1 large nostrum-vendor outfit sets the an- 
nual losses suffered by American farmers 
from animal diseases at $418,000,000 dur- 
ing a year, and in addition, every family 
has a hundred pounds less meat and poultry 
n the table. Here is an appeal to the 
pocketbook and stomach in the midst of the 
nation’s greatest trial, based upon what? 
As closely and constantly as the veterinary 
profession labors among the pitfalls of 
animal production, it does not pretend to 
know whether these figures should be 
doubled or halved, and neither does the 
said vendor. There is at present no fact- 
finding machinery in this country to collect 
such information, but there are movements 
afoot from at least two directions to bring 


it about. All that’s known is that the losses _ 


are great, largely preventable, and make 
good advertising material for exploiting the 
farmer. Unless estimated loss of dollars 
is tied in with scientific control of animal 
diseases, they lack the tinge of good faith. 
Unlike the old consumption and cancer 
cures, they play on the pocketbook instead 
of the misery of the unfortunate. 


Demand Exceeds Supply—Horses 


Evidently, the equine population has 
dropped below the level of demand. The 


25,000 thrown into the market since the x 


first months of 1944 sold well 

promptly. The 2,750 Coast Guard horses 
sold on the Pacific Coast, all over 10 years 
old, brought an average of more than $100 
a head, and a number of the Thoroughbred 
type found takers at $200 to $500. On the 
Gulf Coast, for horses of a lower grade, the 
prices were somewhat less, and along the 
Atlantic Coast the market was varied and 
spotty. An industry that holds up as well 
as this one, in spite of dumping so large | 
a supply on the market at one time, is in 
no danger of passing out. The fact os A 
mares sold best and that many were 
bought for children augurs well for ll 
future of the horse industry, the remount 
officers declare. 
for horses of the flanky, showy sort. 


Fur-Farm Veterinarians 


The greatest demand was 


At. 


Executive Secretary Joseph H. Francis, — Teg 


of the National Board of Fur Farm Organ- 
izations (The Fur Journal, May, 1945), 


recommenus the employment of veterinari- 


ans for that industry on a local, district, 


or state basis, full-time or part-time ac- fs 


cording to needs. 


the disease problems but also with nutri- 


The fur-farm veteri- 


tion, genetics, and general fur-farm man- _ 


agement. 


Tuberculosis of Buffaloes 

Buffaloes in the provinces of India be- 
come infected with bovine tuberculosis, and 
Bawa reports (Indian Journal of Veteri- 


nary Science,) that, of 500 examined at _ 
abattoirs, he found 25 cases of the disease | 


and was able to isolate Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis from 13 of them. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


_ ALTHOUGH the principal duties of the vet- gauze fastened to improvised pails: Aft 
erinary personnel of the U.S. Army in this the conventional preoperative cleansing of 
theater of operations pertain to the care’ the site, a drape of freshly boiled musliy 
of pack horses and mules as well as assist- was attached to the hind legs and fenes. 
ing Chinese veterinary officers with pre- trated to- expose the hernia. 
vention and treatment of diseases of mili- A 6-inch cutaneous incision was made 
tary animals, one occasionally has the along the long axis of the enlargement: 
opportunity to treat pets. Dogs of dubious the subcutis was broken down by blunt 
ancestry abound in the villages. Almost dissection, and a shorter linear incisior 
every group of American soldiers has made through the peritoneum, exposed th 
adopted a pup or two, and these canine  hernial contents which proved to be 14 in- 
mascots seem to prefer to associate with ches of nonstrangulated intestine, and th 
GI’s rather than with Chinese. uterus. Palpation of the uterus disclose 
The subject was a black, civilian-owned, the presence of a firm, movable lump—ob- 
17-lb., 11-year-old mongrel bitch. We had viously a fetus. As the uterus was flabby 
noticed her trouble for several weeks, but and its vessels enlarged, hysterectomy was 
we did not obtain her for operation until decided upon. The ovarian attachments 
our interpreter had convinced the owner’ were tied off and severed; the broad liga- 
that she might be treated successfully. ment which had an abundance of fat was 
From outward appearance, a mammary torn from the horns as far back as the 
tumor was suspected, until manual exami- cervical region where the body of the 
nation disclosed the presence of an in- uterus was clamped with two pairs of 
guinal hernia the size of a grapefruit. strong forceps set 1/4 inch apart. The mass 
When standing, the swelling nearly touched was freed by cutting between the forceps 
the ground. and was removed. The serosa of the stump 
According to the history given, the bitch was turned into its lumen and held with 
had whelped a litter (8 to 8 pups) for No. 1 chromic catgut. The intestine was 
eight consecutive years. Although bred gently replaced with the fingers. 
early in the spring of 1944, no pups were The external inguinal ring which had 
born as a result of the mating. Following been torn by labor pains nearly a year be- 
two or more days of expulsive straining, an fore was approximately the size of a silver 
enlargement the size of an egg appeared dollar and contained considerable tough, 
in the right inguinal region. The enlarge- reparative tissue. Crystalline sulfanila- 
ment increased in size during the next six mide was sprinkled into the peritoneal 
months but, except for pain evinced in cavity, and the peritoneum closed with 4 
handling, her behavior was normal. continuous catgut suture. The edges of 
Operation.—The preparation consisted the ring were brought together in the same 
of boiling the instruments, administering manner. To provide a stronger closure, 
1/100 gr. of atropine, and, after forty some connective tissue was included with 
minutes, the injection of 3 cc. of nembutal the musculature. Before closing the skin, 
into the radial vein. The patient was  sulfanilamide was dusted into the wound 
ss geeured dorsally on a wooden table out of In closing the skin with braided silk in- 
bie Sete doors. The legs were fixed with strips of terrupted sutures, a biconvex island was 
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UNUSUAL INGUINAL HERNIA 
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resected with the scissors to eliminate 
looseness. The body was wrapped with a 
modified figure-8 bandage, and 2 cc. of caf- 
feine sodiobenzoate given hypodermically. 
The dressing was changed in forty-eight 
hours and then daily. Healing was by first 
intention on the sixth day. The patient 
ate of C ration heartily throughout con- 
valescence. After she was returned home, 
her first meal was 2 lb. of cooked rice 
which she devoured with enthusiastic wag- 
ging of her tail. 

The Specimen.—The uterus contained a 
single fetus, dark green, somewhat fetid, 
and undergoing decomposition, together 
with chronic purulent metritis. It was 
presumed that the rupture was caused 
months before by the futile straining to 
deliver her fetus. 


Replacing a Prolapsed Uterus 


The genital path is enlarged to its maxi- 
mum size during the delivery of a calf, and 
Benesch points out that raising the sacrum 
is an important factor. From this, I rea- 
soned that a similar displacement of the 
sacrum should reduce the work of return- 
ing a prolapsed uterus to its normal posi- 
tion. It works well when the cow is in the 
recumbent position, the tail being drawn 
upward at right angles to the spinal col- 
umn. I always use epidural anesthesia, but 
if foreed to choose I would prefer this 
method of raising the sacrum when the 
cow cannot be put on her feet, because it 
simplifies replacement more than does the 
anesthetic injected. — Chas. J. Haasjes, 
Shelby, Mich. 


Bovine Infertility 

The National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation Survey Committee (Great Britain) 
issued a report in 1941 which says that the 
chief cause of infertility is endometritis 
and that the usual treatment is irrigation 
with iodine solution. It adds that not more 
than 10 per cent of infertility in average 
herds is due to “physiological derange- 
ment.” 

The accuracy of this report is questioned, 
and observations recorded indicate that the 
two chief problems in females are failure to 
come in season, and failure to conceive, 
although there is service at the time of 
estrum. Anestrous animals frequently do 
have a normal cycle except that external 
manifestations are absent, although heifers 


sometimes show a complete absence i 
ovarian activity. 

Cows that fail to conceive may do so be bes 
cause time of service is not properly co- ie 
ordinated with time of ovulation, or be- “ 
cause there is fertilization but failure of fie 
implantation. 

Postmortem examinations reported 
showed that 75 per cent of infertile cows 
had no macroscopic lesions in the repro- fe 
ductive organs, while almost every 


mality commonly supposed to cause sterility 
could be found in the genital tract of regu- a 
lar breeders.—F rom 
June 9, 1945. 


Veterinary Record 


In shock, there is a point at which il 
damage to the respiratory and vasomotor _ 
centers is too great to respond to restora- 
tion of the blood volume and blood pressure. ie i 
The state is referred to as irreversible — 
shock, but in trials on a group of dogs (M. 
Times, 73, (July, 1945): 38) 62.5 per 
cent of such cases yielded to whole blood © 
supplemented with sodium bicarbonate and © 
dextrose. 


The Illinois Department of Registration 
and Education has recently revoked the 
ing the federal motor vehicle law, one for ae 
violating the internal revenue code, and 
one, a conviction in another state, for per- | 
forming an abortion. 


These quadruplets are the offspring of a cow on as 
C. D. Lucas farm near Dyer, Ky. They are shown with = 
Miss Vinnie Lucas. The Veterinary Science De>vartment areas! 
of the University of Wisconsin, after typing the blood ae 
of the calves and the parent cow and bull, gave cual a 


that the animals were quedruplets. 
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SURGERY AND Cues 


our. A.V.M.A, 


Plantar" Neurotomy 
(Digital Neurotomy) 
Having had some difficulty in finding the 
_ digital branch of the volar nerve and re- 
_ calling that someone has said the “low op- 
eration” is the only neurotomy of value in 
_ veterinary practice, it would be helpful to 
_ have a hint on the technique. Recent lit- 
erature on the subject seems confusing.— 
Shelby, Mich. 
There are various reasons why digital 
neurotomy is the most valuable operation 
of this type. If not as certain to relieve 
a foot lameness as division of the plantars 
above the fetlock, it has absolute safety to 
its credit. Bilateral plantar, median, and 
tibial neurotomy have forbidding sequels 
that restrict their use as routine measures. 
es ee The technique is quite simple. The nerve 
is superficial and is contained in the same 
areolar sheath as its collateral artery and 
__-vein, lying in the easily palpated space be- 
tween the bone (first phalanx) and the 
branch of the superficial flexor tendon. The 
aa incision is made toward this space as near 


x 


Wat 


a the plantar above the fetlock, tourniquet 
_ hemostasia, and preparation of the site 
having been attended to, a firm, through 
and through incision of the skin, 3/4 to 1 
_ inch long is made at one stroke of a sharp, 
_--well-directed scalpel. Sponged of blood, if 
any, the posterior edge of the ligament of 
s the ergot (distal digital annular ligament, 


a trunk sought. It may or may not be seen. 
_ If seen, it may either be ignored or gently 
mig Besson out of the way with the tissue for- 


lose to the dark-colored vein. If not seen 
at once, picking up and snipping at the 
areolar stroma will bring it into view. And, 
here is the catch. Never dig deeply as the 
nerve trunk is right there, probably 
masked with blood-soaked stroma. This 


complicating matters. Use a blunt-pointed 
- elevator and complete the separation from 
the vein with a stroke or two of the tissue 
, forceps, and of course resect a segment of 
cek the trunk. Drawing quite hard upon the 


trunk to bring out a longer segment is said 
to prevent the forming of a sensitive scar 
(so-called neuroma). Other details are mat- 
ters of choice. 


Vibrio Fetus in Sheep 
Work which was recently reported in the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research 
by Ryff and Lee incriminates Vibrio fetus 
as a cause of abortion in ewes, although 
the primary source of infection is hard to 
locate, and there is marked uncertainty of 
infection following experimental oral in- 
oculation. Outbreaks of abortion in two 
flocks are described, and a variant ribbon 
form of the Vibrio was encountered. 
Gastrotomy in the Calf x 

Calves from a few days to a few weeks 
old are often seen chewing and swallowing 
binder twine. It is not unusual for them 
to develop digestive disturbances when a 
ball or wad of this material has accumulated 
in the stomach. Even when the twine-chew- 
ing habit has not been noticed, presence of 
the condition may be suspected by the 
symptoms: anorexia, obstinate indigestion 
which is often an alternating constipation 
and diarrhea, retarded growth, long hair, 
and a lying position of head on the side as 
in milk fever. 

Surgical treatment is suggested in Vet- 
erinary Record (July 21, 1945), adminis- 
tration of general anesthesia and proper 
cleansing of the site of operation being 
followed by an incision just posterior to 
the sternum. The incision must be long 
enough to allow the hand to be introduced 
to locate and extrude a portion of the 
abomasum containing the foreign matter. 
Incise the stomach, remove the offending 
indigestible fibre, and suture abomasum, 
peritoneum, and body wall, se i 
the usual manner. 


Supernumerary teats may be a cause 
of mastitis in cows. They may be removed 
easily when calves are young. 


Fertility and hatchability of eggs were 
improved when mating was permitted dur- 
ing the afternoons —_ —Poultry Science, 
July, 1945. 


Him 
Bas ‘because the inexperienced operator, in dig- 
i? J ging around, tends to bypass the nerve. 
clE Avoid the use of a sharp-pointed elevator 
te * that is capable of pricking the vein and 


L 


Continued shortage of bismuth salts is 
announced in the current issue of the Bul- 
letin of the U.S. Army Medical Department. 


Clinical 


2 


Sewes pullets utilized feed better than 
battery pullets; also hens laid better in 
floor pens, according to an experiment re- 
ported in Poultry Science (July, 1945). 


Penicillin production continues to rise 
month by month, and WPB announces that 
about 220 billion units are used each month 
in civilian human and veterinary medica- 
tion, 


The human body cannot synthesize pro- 
teins from the basic elements. All cellular 
tissues need protein for maintenance and 
survival. Protein lost from the body must 
be made up by increased ingestion of pro- 
tein. Growth requires protein and more 
protein.—From Medical Times. 


According to Dr. O. R. McCoy (Abstr. 
J.Am.M.A. June 23, 1945), atabrine has 
proved much more effective than quinine 
for suppressing malaria and, in general, 
is better tolerated and preferred by troops. 
Riga: doses appear to act as curative. 


pr ‘tes determining factors in the 
dosage of penicillin are the species or 
types of bacteria involved. In general, it 
fails to prevent the growth of gram-nega- 
tive bacteria whereas hemolytic strepto- 
cocci and pneumococci yield in twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours both in: clinical work 
and in vitro. Moreover, staphylococci resist 
for more than a week. These are but ex- 
amples indicating that a_ bacteriological 
diagnosis and the dosage must go hand in 


Penicillin hastens coagulation of the 
blood and causes formation of a nonretrac- 
tile clot which appears solidified.—Science, 
Julu 13, 1945. 
Research workers, in several places, Baas 
using Aspergillus and other molds for the 
purpose of producing an antibiotic which 
will check or inhibit development of Myco- 


bacterium tuberculosis.—Science, June 15, 
BAK 


The irritant substance in poison ivy may 
be oxidized with tincture of ferric chloride 
or potassium permanganate. Science News 
Letter reports that tyrosinase, an enzyme 
from mushrooms, may prove to be useful 
also. 


Dr. C. N. Gessler (Southern M. J.) de- 
scribes two cases of fatal poisoning from 
sulfathiazole and one case from sulfadiazine. 
The report includes 30 other cases of sul- 
fonamide toxicosis. While uremia was the 
main damage found, 1 of the cases of sulfa- 
thiazole poisoning showed pulmonary lesions. 


Results derived in 16 human cases indi- 
cate that both penicillin and sulfonamides 
are effective drugs in the treatment of ac- 
tinomycosis. Of the 16 cases, 7 were cured, 
7 arrested, and 2 were fatal. Two of the 
cases were pulmonary, 2 abdominal, and 11 
cervicofacial. 


Corrigendum—In the September Jour- 
NAL. (p. 146) we mentioned that Dr. E. P. 
Johnson had been successful in attenuating 
avian leucosis virus with crystal violet. 
This was an error, since the crystal violet 
vaccine failed to give encouraging results, 
but a vaccine prepared from frozen mate- 
rials desiccated in vacuum did confer a 
degree of immunity which should encour- 
age w work. 
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(Phthalylsulfathiezole) in the Treatment | 
of Enteritis in Swine 


E. V. EDMONDS, D.V.S. 
Los Angeles, California 


_ THE USE of the recently synthesized com- 


pound, 


sulfathalidine (phthalylsulfathia- 
zole), as an intestinal bacteriostatic chemo- 


‘e therapeutic agent, is receiving attention at 
the present time. 


Reports'-* in recent 
months indicate that this drug has definite 


value in the treatment of some forms of 
_ gastrointestinal infections in various spe- 

cies of animals and that it is safe in thera- 
peutic amounts. 


According to studies conducted on dogs 


by Poth and Ross,> and on mice, rats, and 


- monkeys by Mattis and his associates,® it is 


found that sulfathalidine is very sparingly 


absorbed from the gastrointestinal tract. 


7 


For this reason, it appears that this sul- 


dine on coliform organisms has been deter- 
mined and reported by Poth and Ross,’ 
and Thorp and his associates.’ These studies 
indicate that therapeutic amounts greatly 
reduce the number of coliform organisms 
normally present in the intestine. 

This article is a clinical report on ob- 
servations made in suckling pigs, feeder 
pigs, and mature hogs, showing symptoms 
of enteritis and subsequently treated with 
sulfathalidine. The animals observed were 
selected from herds fed primarily on gar- 
bage and a few that received mill feed and 
milk. In each instance, the intestinal dis- 
turbance was manifested by diarrhea, fever, 
and inappetence. 


TABLE | 


No. oF Bopy 


TREATMENT 


WEIGHT 
( APPROX.) 


Herp SUCKLING No. RE- No. 
No. Pics COVERED DIED 


DaILy 
DosAGE 


Days 


TREATED REMARKS 


1 21 20 1 5-7 Ib. 


0.5 


Gm. 6 Death of one due to accident. 


6 14 14 0 10 Ib. 


2.0 


Treatment begun within 12 


Gm. 1 hr. of evidence of illness. 


70 65 5-12 Ib. 


2.0 


Treatment begun immediately 
after first symptoms were 
noted. 


Gm. 


10 10 


0.5 


Pigs treated within 24 hr. 


Gm. after appearance of diarrhea. 


Swine flue accompanied with 


Gm. severe enteritis. 


Improvement was noted in 
treated pigs within 12 hr. 
after first dose. Pig which 
died was practically dead 
when first treated, 


Five untreated pigs in this 
litter succumbed. 


175 


fonamide is especially useful in intestinal 
infections since a high concentration can 


: be safely maintained in the intestinal tract 
_ where it exerts its bacteriostatic effect upon 
_ the primary infection. 


The bacteriostatic activity of sulfathali- 


The author is deputy livestock inspector of the 
Los Angeles County Livestock Department, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


In order to establish a definite diagnosis, 
autopsies were performed on one or more 
animals in each of the affected herds. These 
revealed symptoms of enteritis prior to the 
treatment. Signs of intestinal infection, as 
evidenced by inflammation, hemorrhage, for- 
mation of necrotic membranes, and conges- 
tion of the mesenteric lymph nodes were 
observed in these animals. 

Sulfathalidine was administered per os in 


Tate te 
J 4 
H 
15 40 36 4 6-10 Ib, 0. 
ee 16 15 1 2-3 Ib, 0.5 Gm. 5 
ai 21 2 2 0 5 Ib. 0.25 Gm. 4 
“An 
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tablet form with long-handled, dosing for- 
ceps. In the larger animals, a mouth specu- 
lum was used to facilitate administration. 
There was no difficulty with this method of 
dosing the suckling and small feeder pigs. 
In order to handle the larger feeder pigs 
and mature animals, it was necessary to 
loop the upper jaw with a rope and anchor 
it to a post. When properly placed in the 
pharynx, the animals swallowed the tablets. 

Group 1 (table 1) represents the number 
of suckling pigs treated, the dosage, length 
of time treated, and the results. 

Prior to treatment with sulfathalidine, 
similar enteric conditions in suckling pigs 
were fatal in a high percentage of cases. 
Deaths had occurred in pigs showing symp- 
toms of enteritis before treatment was be- 
gun. In most cases, treatment was inaug- 
urated within twenty-four hours following 
the onset of symptoms. This may account 
for the splendid results obtained and pos- 
sibly may have prevented the serious altera- 
tion of the intestinal mucosa which, un- 
doubtedly, is responsible for the unthrifty 
condition of pigs that survive a prolonged 


These animals were all treated on 
ranches where sanitary conditions were 
poor. It was necessary to forego setting 
aside some of the affected pigs to serve as 
untreated controls. The owners were not 
willing to codperate to that extent. Several 
had lost many pigs previously and, of 
course, were anxious to save as many as 
possible. 

In this series of cases, 175 suckling pigs 
were treated. Recovery occurred in 164 
(93.7%) and 11 (6.3%) died. It was im- 
possible to visit these herds daily, but fre- 
quent periodic inspections were made. We 
were compelled to rely on the codperation of 
the owner for assistance in carrying out 
the treatment, and for tabulating certain 
observations. 

Group 2 (table 2) represents the number 
of feeder pigs treated, the dosage, dura- 
tion of treatment, and the results obtained. 

The herds in which feeder pigs were 
treated suffered a certain number of losses 
prior to treatment with sulfathalidine. In 
each instance, in which a postmortem ex- 
amination was performed, intestinal lesions 


enteritis. typical of enteritis were revealed. Pigs 
No. or No. 
Feep- Re- Bopy TREATMENT 
HERD ER cov- No. WEIGHT DAILY Days 
No. Pics ERED Diep (APPROX.) DosAGE TREATED REMARKS 


6.0 Gm. initial 
m. subsequent 


4 8 5 3 30 Ib. 3.0G 


6 Three of 5 pigs that recov- 
ered remained unthrifty. 


Enteritis was known to have 
4 affected hogs on this farm 


this outbreak. 
6 6 0 30 Ib. 3.0 Gm, 6 = 
None of these treated ani- Pes 
11 10 8 » 40 Ib 4.0 Gm. initial 6 mals were deprived of gar- os 
r 2.0 Gm. subsequent bage at any time before or 2 
after treatment. al 
No toxic effects from fre- 
uent dosage was observed ” 
19 #1 1 15 1b. 0.5 Gm. tid. yp 
mals. 
Untreated controls this 
18 35 33 2 25-40 Ib. 0.5/10 Ib. body wt. 6 


died. 


herd remained unthrifty or 
2: 


Losses in untreated hogs 
Gm./10 Ib. initial 
21 10 10 0 30—40 Ib. Gm./10 Ib. subsequent 6 continued. Owner “too busy a rf 
to bother”. 
Untreated controls failed to 
22 4 3 1 35 Ib 1.0 Gm./10 Ib. body wt. 6 gain as rapidly as treated 
hogs. 
Enteritis aggravated by hog 
1.0 Gm./10 Ib. initial cholera vaccination in 3 Tu 
23 35 31 4 30 Ib . months old pigs which were 
0.5 Gm./10 Ib. subsequent 6 jevaccinated after treatment 


for enteritis. 
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showing symptoms of enteritis were selected 
for treatment. In herd 18, we were able 
to set aside 10 affected pigs to serve as un- 
treated controls. In this control group, 3 
pigs died. The remainder were so un- 
thrifty as to require sixty days longer to 
develop into well-conditioned hogs than 
those that were treated. 

In. most of the herds in which enteritis 
developed in feeder pigs, it was observed 


teritis. Each of the mature hogs presented 
symptoms of enteritis manifested by watery 
diarrhea, fever, and inappetence. No ma- 
ture animal was sacrificed for postmortem 
examination. 

As indicated in table 3, the results in ma- 
ture hogs were very satisfactory. It is in- 
teresting to note that the dosage of sul- 
fathalidine per kilogram of body weight is 
considerably lower for mature and heavy 


TABLE 3 
TREATMENT 
No. OF Bopy 
Herp MATURE No. No. WEIGHT DaILy Days 
No. RECOVERED DIED (APPROX.) DosaGE TREATED REMARKS 
3 Extremely heavy death loss 
° from enteritis among feeder 
275 Gm pigs had been suffered pre- 
viously in this herd. 
Fermented garbage being 
9 3 3 0 250 Ib. 6 Gm 4 fed. Premises very unsani- 
tary. 
Enteritis in swine causing 
16 10 10 0 275 Ib. 4 Gm. 4 loss on this farm during past 
several years. 


_ shortly after vaccination for cholera. That 
is a common experience in this area. 
Some of the treated pigs received the 
sulfathalidine early in the course of the 
disease, while others had been showing 
symptoms such as diarrhea and inappetence 
ae ie for several weeks. The dosage administered 
to feeder pigs varied somewhat. In some 
instances, the initial dose was twice the 
amount administered on subsequent days. 
Medication was continued until the feces 
were of normal consistency, appetite normal 
and the symptoms had disappeared. Sul- 
_ fathalidine was administered once daily 
except in herd 16, to which the drug was 
given three times daily. 
In this series of cases, 137 feeder pigs, 
: from 15 to 40 lb. in weight, were treated 
= sulfathalidine. Recovery occurred in 
123 (89.8%), and 14 (10.2%) succumbed. 
43% As stated previously, it was impossible to 
: visit these herds daily and, although fre- 
i i, quent inspections were made, it was neces- 
to rely upon the owner for codperation 
ae the treatment of the pigs and in record- 
ing certain observations. 
- Group 8 (table 3) represents the number 
- of mature hogs treated, the dosage, the dur- 
ation of treatment, and the results. The 
a s were located on ranches where suck- 


ling or feeder pigs were treated for en- 


hogs than that required for the younger 
and lighter animals. 


SUMMARY 


The results of these clinical studies indi- 
cate that sulfathalidine is of definite value 
in the oral treatment of the enteritis com- 
plex in suckling and feeder pigs, and in 
mature hogs. 

Single daily doses for four to six days 
appear to have been sufficient to overcome 
the infections in the animals included in 
this study. 

Sulfathalidine was administered to suck- 
ling pigs in doses of from 0.25 to 2.0 Gm.; 
to feeder pigs, 0.5 to 1.3 Gm. per 10 lb. 
of body weight; and to mature hogs ap- 
proximately 0.2 Gm. per 10 Ib. of body 
weight. 

According to the data on feeder pigs, it 
appeared advisable to administer, as th: 
initial dose, twice the amount calculated for 
the maintenance dose. 

We believe it desirable to administer the 
drug to each animal individually. If the 
animals are eating, however, it may be sat- 
isfactory to mix it in feed. 

As a rule, the majority of animals began 
to show definite improvement after two to 
four days of active treatment with sulfa- 
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thalidine. The consistency of the feces re- 
turned to normal within four to six days. 
No toxic symptoms were noted. 
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The chimpanzee is the only animal that 
is subject to the common cold.—Prof. 
c Yerkes of Yale over CBS. 


Tetanus in an Elephant 

The elephant, 50 years old, was bitten 
Nov. 22, 1944, on the end of the trunk while 
eating, by a dog suspected of being rabid. 
Two days later the wound was cauterized 
with carbolic acid. A course of antirabic 
treatment was planned and started Decem- 
ber 3, when the vaccine arrived. Subcuta- 
neous injections of 60 cc. were given daily 
for fourteen days. When examined on De- 
cember 12, the elephant was off feed, quiet 
and obedient, drooling saliva at intervals 
of four or five minutes, weeping tears from 
both eyes, shivering, and shifting the left 
hock. The temperature was 99.3 F. As 
these symptoms were of three days dura- 
tion, the period of incubation was twenty- 
eight days. The animal died the next day, 
showing some paralysis of the hind quar- 
ters. Before its death, the elephant at- 
tempted to stand three different times, but 
fell repeatedly. Then it shouted and at- 
tempted to rise again, but fell for the 
fourth and last time-—G. K. Gupta, G.V. 
Sc., in the Indian Veterinary Journal, May, 
1945. 


The United States Pig Crops of Twenty-one Years 


all 
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—USDA Drawing. 
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THE ORGANISM of swine erysipelas has 
previously been reported as causing dis- 
ease in various species; however, a review 
of the literature reveals no report of its 
isolation from farm-raised mink. 

Moore! was the first to report the isola- 
tion of the organism from swine in this 
country. Smith? reported the isolation of 
an organism closely related to, or identical 
with, the swine-erysipelas bacillus from an 
- outbreak of an acute disease in swine in 
Minnesota. Marsh* in 1931, found the 
bacillus associated with arthritis in lambs. 
_Beaudette and Hudson‘ reported an out- 
break of acute, erysipelas infection in tur- 
keys. Klauder, Righter, and Harkins® dis- 
cussed cases of erysipeloid among fish han- 
dlers. Van Roekel, Bullis, and Clarke® 

_ have studied the characteristics of the ery- 
_ sipelas organisms from human beings, 
_ sheep, chickens, turkeys, and swine with- 

out being able to demonstrate any signifi- 
cant variations between the various strains. 
Graham, Levine, and Hester’ reported 

Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae associated 

with a fatal disease of ducks. Waller® re- 
ported the infection in quail. Karlson and 
-Merchant® described the cultural and bio- 
chemic properties of E. rhusiopathiae. In- 
cluded in their report is a complete review 
ee of the literature. 

Early in July, 1944, 5 mink carcasses 
from a southeastern Wisconsin mink ranch 
were submitted to the laboratories of the 
Wisconsin State Experimental Game and 
fe Fur Farm for examination and diagnosis. 
A field investigation was made a few days 

 Jater. 

The history indicated losses of weaned 


Py. 


ge oo: mink kits. Those still nursing and the adult 


tee animals were not affected. In a few in- 
stances, kits in litters still with their 
mother were affected and a few losses did 
occur. However, almost without exception 


es these were the runts. The diet consisted 


Ee horse meat, raw herring, whole milk, 
tomato pulp, and commercial cereals. The 


From the Experimental Game and Fur Farm, 
Conservation Department, State of Wisconsin, Poy- 


HARTSOUGH, 


horse meat contained much more fat than 
is generally considered desirable for mink. 
The kits were of normal size and weight 
for their age and the affected animals were 
8 to 9 weeks old. Approximately 70 ani- 
mals were affected. There were more than 
900 mink on the ranch and losses exceeded 
50 kits. 

Loss of appetite appeared to be the pri- 
mary symptom. The animals became list- 
less, slow to move, and had a glassy-eye 
appearance. Posterior weakness was com- 
mon. Wet bellies due to dribbling of 
urine, commonly called acidosis among the 
ranchers, were to be found in most of the 
affected animals. The silverblue mink, (a 
mutation) as well as the common dark 
Yukon mink were affected without dis- 
crimination. 

Postmortem lesions included congestion 
of the lungs, swelling of the spleen, and 
degenerative changes in the kidneys. No 
visible lesions were present in the bladder 
or heart. The liver was swollen and 
slightly darker than normal. Lymph nodes 
revealed diffuse hemorrhages. The stomach 
was apparently normal but a catarrhal 
enteritis was present. Cultures were made 
from the liver, kidneys, and spleen of all 
carcasses examined. Original inoculations 
were made in Difco tryptose phosphate 
broth. 

One carcass yielded pure cultures of an 
easily decolorized gram-positive slender rod 
from the liver, kidneys, and spleen. Th: 
growth in the broth produced a slight tur- 
bidity with no pellicle. Transfer to heart 
infusion agar gave a fine, transparent 
growth made up of tiny round colonies 
Stab inoculations in gelatin produced th: 
typical test-tube-brush growth. 

Intramuscular injections of 0.5 c.c. of - 
a 24-hour, broth culture into the pectoral 
muscles of pigeons produced death within 
eighty-four hours. Mice also succumbed 
to parenteral injections of a broth cuw)- 
ture. Guinea pigs were not affected. The 
organism was culturally and morphologi- 
cally identical with E. rhusiopathiae. Iden- 
tification of the organism was confirmed 
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by Dr. H. H. Hoyt in charge of the Disease 
Control Laboratory of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Cultures from other carcasses yielded 
streptococci or were bacteriologically nega- 
tive. 

All mink carcasses examined, subsequent 
to the discovery of this organism, in which 
the cause of death was not obvious, were 
further checked by the inoculation of 2 
pigeons with liver and spleen suspensions 
in an effort to determine to what extent 
the swine-erysipelas bacillus may be in- 
volved in obscure mink diseases. As a re- 
sult of this procedure E. rhusiopathiae 
was isolated from a mink originating in 
Minnesota. The original, broth cultures in 
this instance were negative except for the 
spleen culture in which growth of the vr- 
ganism was detected at forty-eight hours. 
Both pigeons receiving the liver and 
spleen suspensions died within eighty- 
four hours, and E. rhusiopathiae was re- 
covered from both. Other carcasses ex- 
amined in conjunction with the same losses 
on this ranch yielded streptococci or were 
negative bacteriologically. 

Inasmuch as the erysipelas organism 
was isolated from only 1 carcass in each 
outbreak its pathogenicity for mink was 
questionable. To shed light on this phase, 
a series of 8 healthy mink kits from 3 to 
6 months old were injected with 24-hour 
broth eultures. Two animals received 0.5 
cc. of the material intramuscularly in the 
gluteal region and 2 received 0.75 cc. in 
the same manner. Two animals received 
0.75 ec. of a 24-hour broth culture sub- 
cutaneously and 2 animals received the 
material intraperitoneally. One of these 
received 0.5 cc. and the other 0.75 cc. 
Pigeons injected with the same culture 
succumbed. None of the mink revealed any 
symptoms, whatsoever. 

While the number of animals used was 
too small and the conditions not suffi- 
ciently varied for conclusive results, the 
indications are that E. rhusiopathiae is 
not pathogenic for healthy, young mink. In 
view of these findings, it is probable that 
the EB. rhusiopathiae which was isolated 
in ‘he two instances described was a sec- 
ondary invader in mink whose resistance 
had been diminished by dietary deficiencies 
or by other diseases. 

(Under the circumstances one is led to 
‘onjecture as to the source of the or- 
ganism, Telangiectatic avers 


sibly be ‘a source of the organism. Many 2 
ranchers feed other slaughter house offal, 
and it does not necessarily originate in ape! 
federally inspected plants. Pork, other ome 
than liver, is rarely fed by mink ranchers. _ 
Raw fish may be the most probable source | 
of the infection, as erysipeloid is not un- 
common among fish handlers.® 

The presence of this organism in mink m 
establishes another means of introduction | Nis 
and spread of swine erysipelas. Some os; 
ranchers throw mink carcasses into their _ 
hog lots. Another factor is the possible in- 
fection of human beings who handle ae 
of mink that have died of the infection — 
even though it was secondary. 


SUMMARY 


Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae was iso- 
lated from 2 farm-raised mink, originating | 
on widely separated ranches which were 
experiencing losses of an obscure nature. 
Other carcasses from the same outbreak | 
were either negative bacteriologically or _ 
yielded streptococci. 

Eight young, healthy mink were in- | 
jected with 24-hour broth cultures of the _ 
organism, but remained healthy. One more 
possible link was established in the in- 
troduction, transmission, 
swine erysipelas. The possibility of hu- 
man infection from handling 
mink pelts is mentioned. 
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The Registry of Veterinary Pathology 

The attention of practitioners of veter- 
inary medicine is again invited to an 
organization which can render them an 
unusual and valuable service. It is the 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology, located 
at the Army Institute of Pathology, Army 
Medical Museum, Washington, D. C., and 
first announced in the JOURNAL (Aug. 1944: 
105). 

Veterinarians should derive satisfaction 
from the fact that their branch of patholog- 
ical science was invited to participate in the 
American Registry of Pathology, an organ- 
ization first sponsored by the National Re- 
search Council and operated under authority 
of the Surgeon General of the Army. By 
the same token, there should be ready 
coéperation on the part of veterinarians in 
submitting material to the registry if the 
full benefits of its services are to be re- 
alized. 

The Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
functions in three ways. It assembles ma- 
terial in the field of normal histology, gen- 
eral pathologic anatomy, and experimental 
pathology. Three groups of veterinarians 
should profit most from its activities: the 
teacher of histology and pathology, the re- 
search worker, and the practitioner. It will 
be obvious to the first two groups how the 
registry can aid them, but this may not be 
so apparent to the practitioner. It is 
through the free diagnostic service of the 


yegistry that he can be served. 


The practitioner is an important member 


_ of the triumvirate whose efforts will help to 


make the registry most serviceable, and 
who also will share in its greatest benefits. 
The laboratory in Washington is assem- 
bling, among other things, material in the 
field of genera] pathological anatomy includ- 
ing vitamin deficiencies, specific infectious 
diseases, and naturally and experimentally 
induced tumors. This means that the regis- 
try will welcome the submission, for exam- 
ination and diagnosis, of tissues and organs 


eam from animals suspected of having any of 


these conditions. In this way, the labora- 
tory can accomplish two things: For the 
practitioner, it can go further towards 
arriving at a correct diagnosis of many 


- conditions than would otherwise be pos- 


the ‘research worker and teacher, 


it can supply this sam> material for study 
and comparison. Thus the practitioner aids 
the registry in build.ng up an extensiy, 
loan collection for the later benefit of teac! 
ers and investigators. The project is a 
coéperative enterprise in which all three 
groups of veterinarians benefit. 

The practitioner can derive a double sat- 
isfaction by utilizing the services and 
coéperating in the functioning of the Reg. 
istry of Veterinary Pathology. He is as- 
sured of an expert diagnosis by pathologists 
who are experienced in examining material 
from all classes of animals from all sections 
of the country, and he has the satisfaction 
of contributing to a national enterprise 
which is aimed at furthering scientific 
knowledge in its relation to veterinary med- 
icine. As stated pr-viously, this service 
is rendered free of charge.* 

Practitioners who ave especially exacting 
in their diagnoses are the ones most likely 
to avail themselves of the services of the 
registry. Naturally, a specially equipped 
laboratory, with technicians trained in the 
latest laboratory procedures, can carry the 
diagnosis much further than the practi- 
tioner. 

Since the registry will confine its services 
to the field of pathology it will be handling 
material which most veterinarians have 
neither the equipment, training, nor time 
to handle. Furthermore, in most cases, this 
material is not the kind ordinarily sub- 
mitted, in an emergency, to a state diag- 
nostic laboratory or to a pharmaceutical or 
biological products laboratory. 

The Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
stresses the application of pathology to the 
practice of veterinary medicine. It can do 
much towards taking the guess work out of 
diagnosis and in placing practice on a 
firmer scientific basis. Instructions relative 
to sending the material can be obtained by 
addressing: The Director, Army Institute 
of Pathology, Army Medical Museum (at- 
tention’ Registry of Veterinary Pathology), 
7th and Independence Avenue, S.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.—R. A. Runnells, D.V.M., 
M.S., Department of Anatomy, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

*To aid in promoting the Registry of Veterinary 
Pathology and to help meet some of the overhead 


costs of the Institute, the AVMA last year contrib- 
uted $500 and this year will contribute $1,000. 
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An Outbreak of Salmonella Pullorum 
infection in Canaries 

| In spite of its widespread distribution 
jamens chickens and the manifold oppor- 
tunities for its invasion of other animal 
species, the presence of Salmonella pul- 
lorum in animals other than chickens and 
turkeys has been reported in only a few 
instances. It was isolated from pheasant 


[by Galli-Vallerio', from sparrows by Dal- 


ling, Mason, and Gordon? and Hinshaw’, 
from ducks by Lerche*, and from a bull- 
finch by Hudson and Beaudette.5 In ad- 
dition to its isolation from avian species, 
it was recognized in rabbits by Olney®, in 
foxes by Benedict, McCoy, and Wisnicky’ 
and Edwards and Bruner’, and in man by 
Borman et al.® and Edwards and Bruner.® 

The purpose of the present paper is to 
report an outbreak of S. pullorum infection 
which occurred in a local aviary. There 
were 75 canaries (Ferinus canarius) in 
the group, 50 of which died. The birds 
were kept in sanitary surroundings and 
were housed in cages which held from 2 
to 12 birds each. The cages were cleaned 
daily and the birds had no contac. with 
other fowl. They were fed no uncooked 
eggs or egg shells nor did the ration con- 
iain egg powder. A pair of birds was 
purchased from a breeder in another state 
and added to the flock in May, 1944. One 
of these birds died one week after arrival. 
Although it was not presented for exami- 
nation it is thought that this bird may 
have been the source of the infection. The 
infection spread rapidly and 25 birds died 
during June. Affected birds first showed 
a ruffling of the feathers, droopiness, diar- 
rhea, and an unwillingness to move unless 
disturbed. Both young and old birds were 
affected; age apparently played no part in 
resistance to the disease. Death usually 
occurred within twelve to twenty-four 
hours following the appearance of symp- 
toms. After 20 deaths had occurred, 3 
birds were presented for autopsy. The 
ivers and spleens were enlarged and the 
gall bladders were enlarged and filled with 
yellowish fluid. The digestive tracts ap- 
peared normal. Pure cultures of S. pul- 
lorum were recovered from the hearts, 
lungs, and livers of these birds, and the 


The work described in this paper was done under 
a contract, recommended by the Committee on Med- 
ical Research, between the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development and the Kentucky Agricul- 
Station. 


organism was also isolated without diffi 
culty from the intestinal contents. During ee pe 
June, July, and August, 10 additional birds 
were examined and S. pullorum was iso- 


were typical aérogenic strains of S. pul- 

lorum which did not ferment maltose. 
After the end of August, the birds 

ceased to die, and in November the — 


of the 25 survivors were examined but no 


carriers were found. Only one death oc- 
curred among the survivors, and S. pul- 
lorum was not found in the internal organs 
or the intestine. 


SUMMARY 


An outbreak of Salmonella pullorum in- 
fection in canaries is described in which | 
50 birds in a flock of 75 died. Autopsies . 
were held on 13 birds and pure cultures _ B. 
of S. pullorum were recovered from all of 
them.—P. R. Edwards, B.S., Ph.D., De- xi 
partment of Animal Pathology, Kentucky om a 
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Actinomycosis and actinobacillosis are 
discussed by Dr. E. A. Grist, Fort Worth, 
Texas, in The Cattleman for July, 1945. 
After considering the similarities and dif- 
ferences in causes, tissues invaded, and 
preventive measures, he says (quoting), 
“Consultation with your local veterinarian 
is advised, so you may be given informa- 
tion pertinent to your individual —— 
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Mink Distemper 

Distemper in mink is a specific, infec- 
tious, communicable disease caused by a 
filterable virus, as it is in the dog, fox, fer- 
ret, weasel, skunk, badger, raccoon, wolf, 
and civet cat. Occurring in all parts of the 
United States and in some parts of Canada, 
it affects male and female mink of all ages 
from the adult to kits 3 weeks of age. Dark 
and mutation mink, well-bred stock, and 
poorer grades are attacked in isolated 
ranches as well as in populated areas. It 
appears most often in late summer and fall, 
but outbreaks may be seen at any time. As 
in other animals, the course and symptoms 
of the disease are affected by the presence 
of secondary invaders. The virus is modi- 
fied to the species affected. 

In experimental animals, the tempera- 
ture rises in four or five days after infec- 
tion, and a rash appears on the lower jaw 
in eight days. Then crusts form around the 
eyes, the rash appears on the belly, and the 
animal goes off feed. Only then do the sec- 
ondary invaders begin to show, and these 
may produce a wide variety of confusing 
symptoms, says Dr. T. T. Chaddock, in 
American Fur Breeder, June, 1944. The 
footpads are swollen and sore, pneumonia 
develops, and finally about 75 per cent of 
the animals die unless properly treated. 

Diagnosis may be conditionally made 
from findings at the autopsy—pneumonia, 


The Reward for Health 


—From Country Gentleman 

An 18-year-old Holstein-Friesian that, up to the date 
of the printed report, August, 1945, produced more 
than 125,000 Ib. of milk. The cow is the property of 
Simpkins Brothers, Yardville, N. J., and her perform- 
ance is reported in the Country Gentleman (Aug. 
1945), by E. J. Perry, professor of dairy husbandry, 


large heart, distended gall bladder, gast, 
enteritis, and enlarged spleen—but can 
made with certainty only upon finding in- 
clusion bodies in.smears from the bladd 
or bronchi, or from animal inoculatio 
which takes a long time. 

Hyperimmune serum from foxes is used 
in treatment, and a homologous vaccine in- 
jected at weekly intervals for three weeks 
will protect unaffected animals exposed 
to the disease. 


Bacillary Hemoglobinuria of 
Cattle and Sheep 


This condition, recognized more than 60 
years ago in the irrigated valleys of 
Nevada, is commonly called red water dis- 
ease. In 1926, Records and Vawter isolated 
Clostridium hemolyticum as the causa- 
tive organism. The disease is charac- 
terized by high fever, depression, rapid 
hemolysis of the red blood cells, hemo- 
globinuria, and bowel hemorrhages usually 
resulting in death in twenty-four t 
thirty-six hours. Appetite, rumination, lac- 
tation, and bowel movements usually cease 
abruptly. The urine is very dark red or 
port wine color, translucent, and foamy; 
and by the time this symptom appears, 30 
to 50 per cent of the red blood cells have 
been destroyed. There is marked dehydra- 
tion and labored respiration. Pregnant 
cows often abort. 

In making a diagnosis, the disease must 
be differentiated from cystic hematuria 
and from anthrax. Histopathology and 
bacteriologic examination will establish 
such difference, but the lesions found at 
the postmortem examination are helpful. 
Rigor mortis sets in quickly, and there 
a characteristic gelatinous edema of thé 
brisket, the neck, and the shoulders, as 
well as a subcutaneous jaundice. Fluid is 
present in the thoracic and the abdominal 
cavities. The liver is enlarged and icteric, 
while the kidneys are dark, friable, and 
petechiated. 

Immunization may be produced by sub- 
cutaneous vaccination with aluminum hy- 
droxide precipitated toxic type of for- 
malinized bacterin. When used four to six 
weeks before the disease usually makes its 
appearance, it confers almost 100 per 
cent protection for one year. Antiserum 
has also been produced, and this is effec- 
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tive if used during the period of depression 
and elevated temperature, but less effective 
during the bloody-urine stage.—Tech. Bull. 
173, University of Nevada. 


Equine Strangles 

Equine strangles, as studied in India, is 
chiefly a disease of the colder months. At 
depots, this basic conclusion may be ob- 
scured by the varying numbers of animals 
moved, says Minett in the Indian Journal 
of Veterinary Science, June, 1944. Young 
horses must be protected from extreme cold 
and winter rain, to control it. 


Starvation and Water Deprivation © 

Fasting causes an increased negative 
water balance during water deprivation, in 
man. Conservation of water occurs with 
ingestion of carbohydrates, and there is 
also a reduction of the negative nitrogen 
balance, the formation of ketone bodies, the 
volume of urine, and the degree of de- 
hydration in subjects completely deprived 
of water. All evidence points to the con- 
tra-indication of protein food when the 
supply of potable water is limited, because 
water is needed to carry off the waste prod- 
ucts of nitrogen matabolism. 

The blood ketones in the human subjects 
usually increased progressively during 
periods of starvation lasting from two to 
six days. This was not true of dogs, how- 
ever.—From Nutrition Reviews, June, 1945. 


A 


Encephalomyelitis Virus from | 
Mosquitoes 

Ever since Kelser first showed that lab- 
oratory infected mosquitoes of the Aedes 
genus would transmit the virus experi- 
mentally, the subject has been under study 
and the principle has been carried into the 
field to determine the part that mosquitoes 
play in the transmission of encephalomye- 
litis among farm horses. It has been re- 
peatedly found that Culex tarsalis carries 
the virus and that it commonly feeds on 
horses. Attempts have been made to locate 
the reservoirs of virus which account for 
propagation of the disease from year to 
year, and a number of birds are known to 
harbor the virus without showing outward 
evidence. In the American Journal of Vet- 


erinary for July, Hammon, 


Reeves, and Galindo report that a study 
in the San Joaquin Valley showed 57 per 
cent of the chickens carrying the virus. 
They advance the theory that the usual 
route is from fowl to mosquito to fowl, 
with an occasional aberrant infection of 
man or horse from the bite of an infected 
mosquito. 


Research Work Needed on Canine 


Diseases 


about 1 dog to every 8 people, says ae rae 
Journal for July-August, 1945. t 
In order to provide funds for research 


work which is badly needed to control the | oe 


diseases of dogs, it recommends enactment ~~ 
of state and federal laws which would le-| 
gally class dogs as livestock. Also recom- __ 
mended is an enforced federal dog tax of 
50 cents per head, the proceeds of which __ 
would be allocated to the U. S. Bureau of 

Animal Industry to conduct research on — 
canine diseases, and to carry on rabies con- : 
trol coéperatively with state livestock sani- 
tary officials. Pe 


Be proud of your profession, defend its 
purpose, know its achievements, and study z 
its history along with that of the ‘ay 
itself. 


The Army's Most Versatile Unit 


S. Army Photo 


This picture was received in January, 1945, with no ae 
other legend than that the Veterinary Corps in —— 

service took care of the lambing of these ewes and is rey eft 
charged with the care of the flock whence they came. Aa ‘ 


| Corps, U. 
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Equine Encephalomyelitis 

Ls A total of 901 cases has been reported up 
ss to September 1, 1945, which is about two- 
thirds of the number reported in 1943, and 
-————sipalf the number recorded in 1944. Half 
sss of the cases were reported during August. 
ss Pwo states have failed to file a report, so 
ar that the total will undoubtedly be larger 
Za when all reports are in, but still lower than 
x either of the two years immediately pre- 
See ceding. California reports 158 cases, Mis- 
- gouri 149, Iowa 92, Nebraska 91, and Kan- 
ss gas 70. Reports have been received from 
21 states in which no cases have occurred 
to date, according to information released 
by Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the Bureau 


of Animal Industry. 


Livestock Goals for 1945 
tg Compared with 1944 Production 


7 


(War Food Administration) 
1945 1944 


“25 Cows on Farms*.. 26,347,000 26,112,000 
aac Beef Cattle on 
Sheep and Lambs 
‘Pigs Saved, Spring. 57,000,000 55,925,000 
to Farrow, 


Hens and Pullets. .420,000,000 515,031,000 
Chickens Raised. . .700,000,000 745,000,000 


a Turkeys Raised... 35,666,000 35,666,000 

Fs a *Average production of milk per cow, 4,555 Ib. 


Sickness 

This condition was greatly feared by the 
early settlers, who avoided any area in 
which it occurred often. As early as 1858, 
it was suspected that white snakeroot was 
the cause; in 1906 it was demonstrated 
that when the weed was fed to laboratory 
animals it caused the typical trembles, but 
it was not until 1917, when the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry announced the iso- 
lation of tremetol from the plant, that 
white snakeroot was generally accepted as 
the causative agent. No specific antidote 
has been found, but treatment consisting 
of saline purges, fluids, alkalis by mouth, 
glucose intravenously, honey, whisky, and 


\ 
3, 


enemas are quite satisfactory—From J. 
Am. M. A., July 7, 1945. 


Sexing Day-Old Chickens 


Working at the rate of 400 to 500 chicks 
an hour, experienced “sexors” can separate 
male and female chicks with an accuracy 
of 98 per cent; others have an accuracy rate 
of 95 per cent, and this result is usually 
guaranteed by the hatcheries. Once upon 
a time, it was not unusual to kill the cock- 
erels, especially Leghorns, as soon as they 
were recognized as such. It did not pay to 
raise them. With the changed meat situa- 
tion came the feeding of broilers and the 
increasing demand for capable “sexors.” 


Gammexane: New Insecticide 
British chemists announce the discovery 
of a chemical more deadly to insects than 
DDT. Itis designated as the gamma isomer 
of benzene hexachloride and was named 
Gammexane for convenience. In _ struc- 
tural chemistry, it is not related to DDT, 
and has been known for a long time with- 
out knowledge of its insecticide property. 
Method of use and its limitations, for one 
reason or another, remain to be demon- 
strated. Commercial availability is prom- 
ised. 


Genetic Psychology of Mammals 


The Rockefeller Foundation has granted 
$282,000 to the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory for the study of the genetic fac- 
tors of intelligence and emotional variations 
in mammals. Dogs, rodents, and certain of 
the smaller farm animals will be used for a 
five-year study to be directed by Dr. C. C. 
Little, director of the laboratory. A 55-acre 
plot and buildings at Salsbury Cove, Maine, 
have been set aside for the purpose. 


Dr. Carl Cozier, Bellingham, Wash., be- 
lieves that calfhood vaccination for brucel- 
losis has been the victim of misplaced em- 
phasis because it has been advocated for 
calves early in life, so that they would clear 
up promptly—thereby putting the stress 
on passing the test rather than on estab- 
lishing a lasting immunity.—From West- 
ern Dairy Journal, July, 1945. ' 
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The Physiopathology of Thiamin 
Deficiency 


A condensed analysis of recent research 
work on thiamin deficiency (Nutrition Re- 
views, January, 1945) establishes the rela- 
tion of thiamin to the neurologic disorders 
attributed to it throughout the “vitamin 
ra.” It also confirms the often proved the- 
ory that this particular fraction of the 
B complex is specifically involved in pro- 
viding higher life with a functionally nor- 
mal nervous system, in the absence of any 
recognizable histopathological lesioning of 
nervous tissue, such as some investigators 
have attempted to identify in the midbrain 
of experimentally induced thiamin” defi- 
ciency in laboratory rats without first in- 
suring that the experimental diet used had 
not been deprived of vitamin B fractions 
other than thiamin alone. 

Recent work by Everett (1944) on 50 
adult male cats and monkeys is credited 
with being the most important work on 
thiamin deficiency ever done, in that thia- 
min only was removed from the experi- 
mental diet and the deficiency syndrome of 
the experimentally fed animals was studied 
with equal exactitude. 

The course of the disorder produced was 
divided into three distinct stages: (1) in- 
duction, (2) critical, and (3 terminal. In 
the induction stage, beginning the second 
week, there was gradual loss of appetite 
and weight leading to complete anorexia 
and some vomiting by the fourth week. The 
critical stage, beginning within twenty- 
five to thirty-five days, was characterized 
by ataxia, especially of the hind legs, and 
a number of nervous disorders consisting 
of sensitivity to loud noise and bright light, 
followed by convulsions. Jn 40 convulsive 
cases, 1 milligram of thiamin brought 
rapid, dramatic recovery within an hour. 
Other vitamins or glucose had no effect 
and the cats not receiving thiamin died 
within thirty to forty days, from the be- 
ginning of the experiment. In the —— 


stage, the animals failed to respond to 
thiamin, suggesting that the deficiency was 
now irreversible owing to incurable dys- — 
function of the cerebellum (ataxia, in - 
gia, dysergia). Briefly told, thiamin de- _ 
ficiency is primarily a functional 
disorder stemming from the midbrain. To — 
be stressed: investigators of thiamin de- 
ficiency may have erred in using diets de- 
prived of factors other than thiamin. a 


Dallis Grass Poisoning 
Dallis grass (Paspalum dilatum) has be- 
come a very popular pasture grass in the 

South because (1) it is resistant to drought, 

heat, and cold, (2) it is adaptable to a 

wide variety of soils, and (3) it is palatable 
and highly nutritious. Increasing reports _ 
of poisoning come with increasing popu- 
larity of the grass, says Dr. B. T. Simms 
in The Auburn Veterinarian (summer, 
1945). He says, however, that the poison- 
ing is not caused by the grass itself, = 


by an ergot which develops with the seed _ 
on good pastures that have not been over- ES 
grazed. 
The sclerotium produced is small, be- — 
ing only about the size of the Paspalum 
seed. It is dark brown or black, hard, some- 
what sticky, and has a distinct tendency _ 
to stain. 
Affected animals show hyperexcitability | 
and muscular incoérdination. The first ab- 
normalcy to be noticed is that they move 
away when the owner approaches, stop to 
stare, then move on again. Sudden move- 
ment or unusual noise excites them ur 

duly, and the more excited they get = 


more pronounced is the incodrdination 
Beginning with excessive flexing of the 
forelegs in walking, severe cases may as- 
sume the action of a trained riding horse 
when trotting. The condition gets progres- 
sively worse until the animal gets down 
on its knees, or falls on its side. If per 
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mitted to lie quietly for a few minutes it 
will then get up and walk away normally. 

There is no treatment beyond taking the 
animals away from the offending pasture 
until it can be mowed, meanwhile holding 
them quietly in a yard or stall where there 
is no excitement. After mowing and har- 
vesting the grass as hay, it can usually be 
fed as part of the roughage during the 


winter months without danger to cows. 


Utilization of Nonprotein Nitrogen 

Several experiment stations have been 
making a study of the manner in which 
nonprotein nitrogen is utilized by the rumi- 
nant, and the workers at Urbana, IIl., have 
collected data which explain the process. 
They conclude that much of the food nitro- 
gen, whether protein or nonprotein in na- 
ture, is first synthesized by bacteria into 
their own cellular proteins and then, at 
least to a considerable extent, the protozoa 
utilize the bacterial protein for their 
growth. 

The final step in the utilization indicates 
that the host digests the protozoal protein, 
some of the remaining bacterial protein, 
and the plant protein which had not pre- 
viously been assimilated into the bodies of 
the microérganisms.—From J. Anim. Sci., 
August, 1944. 


Manganese in Bone Development 


Careful analysis of the evidence leads to 
the conclusion that manganese may be con- 
sidered necessary for normal growth, re- 
production, lactation, bone formation, and 
that it plays a réle in certain enzyme sys- 
tems, says Nutrition Reviews, June, 1945. 

The need for manganese in bone forma- 
tion has been demonstrated in the chick, 
the pig, and the rat. It appears, however, 
that the availability of manganese may be 
influenced by other factors in the diet. For 
example, choline is needed along with man- 
ganese to prevent perosis, while increased 
intake of calcium and phosphorus will inten- 
sify the manifestations of manganese de- 
ficiency. Young rabbits fed whole milk 
powder ad libitum developed serious de- 
formities of the front legs, but this could 
be prevented by supplemental feeding of 
manganese. The weight, density, length, 


were all less in the manganese deficien 
rabbits. 

All of this emphasizes again the need fo 
proper diagnosis of a mineral deficiency or 
unbalance, and then a careful correction of 
the ration rather than indiscriminate ip. 
crease in “mineral” which might make the 
problem more acute instead of correcting it, 


Nutrition News Bulletin 


An advertisement in the JOURNAL for 
January, 1945, announced a new quarterly 
publication on nutrition specifically for 
veterinarians. The first issue dealt with 
“Vitamin A Deficiency in Cattle,” the sec- 
ond with “Leg Weaknesses in Poultry,” and 
the third with “Feeding the Dry Cow.” 

In each case the material has been thor- 
oughly checked for accuracy, carefully pre- 
pared and illustrated, and concisely written 
for easy reading. More than 2,000 veteri- 
narians are receiving this bulletin regvu- 
larly and free of charge from Purina Mills, 
2201 “Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. 


“Control of Common Stomach Worms in 
Cattle” is the name of a new bulletin just 
released by the Extension Service of A. & 
M. College of Texas. Dr. R. D. Turk is one 
of the authors. They have succeeded in 
presenting the subject in such a way that 
livestock owners will recognize the general 
condition but, appreciating the complexity 
of the infection, will look to the veteri- 
narian for species diagnosis. eee 


Nutrition Society of England Meets 

The Veterinary Record (June 16, 1945 
reports a meeting of the Nutrition Society, 
and gives a summary of each of several 
papers presented. 

“Microbiological Aspect of Rumen Di- 
gestion” was discussed by Dr. A. C. Thay- 
sen, Chemical Research Laboratory, 1 
dington. He mentioned the great variet 
of microérganisms, including protozoa 
which subsist on the foods ingested by the 
host and convert the cellulose of plant tis- 
sues into soluble and gaseous products 
notably organic acids and methane. When 
ingested plant tissues enter the rumen they 
are quickly covered with microflora, and it 
is estimated that these multiply so rapidly 
that they produce more than 400 Gm. of! 
dry microbial substance daily, which 
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equivalent to 180 Gm. (about 6 oz.) of pure 
protein. It is probable that the bulk of the 
rumen flora could be ingested by the host. 

Mr. Frank Baker, County Technical Col- 
lege, Guildford, outlined methods of direct 
microscopic observation of rumen contents, 
which, after fixing with formaldehyde, he 
fractionates by straining and centrifuging. 
Wet iodine preparations reveal a whole 
class of iodophile microérganisms which 
have never been isolated in pure culture. 
Other organisms are demonstrated by irri- 
gating the wet sample with erythrocin or 
Bengal rose. Cellulose decomposition is 
studied in a medium of high refractive in- 
dex and examined under a polarizing micro- 
scope. It reveals a vast microbial popula- 
tion which never appears on dried films or 
on mineral salt medium to which cellulose 
has been added. 

“The Formation of Protein” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Dr. J. A. B. Smith, Hannah 
Research Institute, Kirkhill, Ayr., and he 
stressed three points: (1) urea can be 
utilized by ruminants for the production 
of milk, meat, and wool; (2) the propor- 
tion of nitrogen supplied as urea should 
not exceed 40 per cent, and 30 per cent 
would be a more efficient level; (3) suffi- 
cient, readily available carbohydrate must 
be present in the diet to balance the nitro- 
gen. 

“Synthesis of Vitamins by Microérgan- 
isms of the Alimentary Tract” was the 
problem considered by Dr. S. K. Kon, Na- 
tional Institute for Research in Dairying, 
Shinfield. He said that detailed studies 
have confirmed the ruminal synthesis of 
riboflavin, nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, 
pyridoxin, biotin, and Vitamin K. gre: 


In producing 8,000 lb. of 4 per cent milk, 
a cow drains from her body 56 per cent 
more protein, 30 per cent more non-nitrog- 
enous material, and 19 per cent more 
mineral matter than is contained in the 
whole body of a 22-year-old, 1,200-lb. steer. 
—From Nutrition News Bulletins 


The practice of turning out dry cows to 
forage catch as catch can, without supple- 
mentary feeding, accounts for a great deal 
of low resistance to genital diseases and 
low calf and milk production. The stalk 
field, ‘Stack, woodlet, and average 


pasture should be thought of as the sup- 
plement, rather than the ration of a milk 
cow. 


Food Hygiene 

That part of veterinary science that 
deals with food hygiene, if developed to 
full capacity, will cover practically the en- 
tire field of veterinary medicine. The pres- 
ent meat-inspection service designed to re- 
move unfit meat from the market is but 
a small part of the prospective whole. The 
food hygiene program of the future, a 
member of the Committee on Food Hy- 
giene declares, will include nutritive values 
estimated by the biochemist, digestibility 
determined by the physiologist, palatability 
expertly judged by the dietitian, taste sat- 
isfying to the critical gourmet, price and 
plenty to reward the farmer and the con- 
sumer, respectively. The trend is toward 


a qualitative-minded population; shortage 
is temporary. 


Veterinary and Medical Control of the 
Milk Supply 
In a discussion which is reported in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine (April, 1945) Mr. H. T. Mathews com- 
pares the dairy industry to a chain com- 
posed of three links: production, process- 
ing, and distribution. He then says, and 
we quote, “The doctor stands at the bottle 
end, looking after his patient, the con- 
sumer. The veterinary surgeon is at the 
cow end, interested to see that healthy cows 
produce milk efficiently to provide a living 
for his client, the farmer. Quite frankly, 
I think that if veterinary surgeons had 
been placed in charge at the distributing 
end with authority to work all the way 
back to the farm, it would have proved 
productive of more all-around benefit dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, but 
you cannot control from without.” Later 
he amplifies this by saying, “Between 
farmer and housewife there are many 
chances for good milk to be spoiled, and 
few of poor milk being improved.” © 
Diatomaceous earth is being used by 
anes States troops for filtering water. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is too soon to attempt an objective 
analysis of the impact of World War II 
upon the veterinary profession. The ear- 
lier-than-expected conclusion of the Pacific 
campaign, coming three months after the 
end of the European conflict, has brought 
a profound feeling of thankfulness. It also 
has brought a tremendous urge among 
those both in service and out to “get the 
boys back home.” We are reminded of the 
soldier who, when asked by a radio inter- 
viewer during the V-J celebration what his 
military duties were, replied: “Mister, my 
duties now are to get out of the Army!” 
The pressure exerted on and by officials 
everywhere to speed demobilization is un- 
precedented. 

Judging from the many letters received 
at the AVMA office in recent months, the 
desire to return without delay to civilian 
life and practice is common to the great 
majority of veterinarians in military serv- 
ice. With that feeling, we fully sympathize. 
The new criteria for separation published 
in the “Veterinary Profession and the 


_ War” section of this issue represent a con- 


siderable relaxation over those previously 
announced and should result in the re- 
lease of several hundred veterinary offi- 
cers in the next few months. 

We welcome the various viewpoints that 
are expressed in these letters concerning 
veterinary affairs as affected by war con- 
ditions. These letters fall into two cate- 
gories—either commendatory or critical of 
the handling of veterinary personnel and 


_ veterinary services. Before passing judg- 
ment, favorable or unfavorable, upon the 


-réle of the veterinarian and the doings of 
organized veterinary medicine in World 


- War II, we believe that everyone should 


weigh a number of facts, at the same time 
realizing that much more has transpired 
than can be recorded here. It is believed 
that a review of these facts will furnish 


The Profession at the End of the War 


a perspective helpful to a better all-round 
understanding of the important develop- 
ments of the war and their effect on vet- 
erinarians individually and collectively. 


PROCUREMENT AND ASSIGNMENT SERVICE 


The inclusion of the veterinary profes- 
sion in the P. & A. program had signifi- 
cance far beyond its primary function of 
meeting the nation’s veterinary manpower 
needs, both military and civilian. This 
recognition of the veterinary service as 
essential to the national welfare along 
with the other medical services was funda- 
mental to the whole future consideration 
that would be given to the profession dur- 
ing the war. 

State veterinary committees of the P. & 
A. Service worked conscientiously to meet 
the obligations placed upon them as ap- 
pointive and responsible representatives 
of a federal agency. Unrewarded, except 
in the performance of a professional and 
patriotic duty, the men of these commit- 
tees kept the veterinary personnel of this 
country in balance, as well as could be, 
despite the stresses of wartime, and in 
conformity with policies prescribed by of- 
ficial directives. The vital functions per- 
formed by these committees and these men 
should be credited for their great value to 
the profession. 


Can anyone contemplate serenely the 
confusion which might have afflicted our 
veterinary services and the fate which 
would have befallen a few thousand of our 
younger veterinarians had not veterinary 
medicine been made a part of the Procure- 
ment and Assignment work? The answer 
lies in observing what happened to other 
technical and professional services and per- 
sonnel which were not specifically provided 
for or included in any war manpower 
agency. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE AND 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Along with the recognition inherent in 
the work of the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service went a corresponding recog- 
nition by other war agencies of the critical 
needs for veterinarians and veterinary 
services in the nation’s food production 
program. The directives and memorandums 
of Selective Service reflected as fairly as 
could be, under the provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, the basis for veterinary 
deferments. 

From the very beginning, and in the 
transition of Selective Service from a “pre- 
paredness” stage to an all-out war status, 
the AVMA was called upon to substantiate, 
and did substantiate, the need for qualified 
veterinarians and _ essential veterinary 
services as part of the nation’s war econ- 
omy. Through the splendid codperation of 
state veterinarians, state association sec- 
retaries, state P. & A. chairmen, the veter- 
inary deans, and others, repeated official 
surveys were made to inform the national 
government authoritatively on these mat- 
ters. The Selective Service Administration 
also made independent surveys and drew 
its own conclusions on the essentiality of 
some lines of veterinary endeavor. But the 
significant result is that the civilian veter- 
inary service was kept reasonably well- 
manned and made a splendid contribution 
to the war effort in spite of depleted ranks. 
For this accomplishment, great credit is 
due those thousands of veterinarians who 
worked to the limit to carry out their pro- 
fessional obligations. 

It is impossible to reckon the depletion 
of graduate veterinary ranks and the havoc 
to effective animal disease control which 
might have occurred in the absence of a 
reasonably just deferment policy, and had 
not this policy been defended and main- 
tained, when necessity arose, by veterinary 
organizations. 


DRAFTING OF VETERINARIANS 


Despite the over-all shortage of veterin- 
arians and the deferment criteria estab- 
lished by Selective Service, several hun- 
dred draft-age, veterinary graduates were 
inducted during the war. Illogical as this 
may seem, it does not indicate the serious 
reflection upon the importance of veterin- 
ary work nor the low state of “influence”’ of 
organized veterinary medicine which some 
have assumed. 


In the early stages of the war, when the 
Veterinary Corps was being expanded and 
commissions were available to qualified 
drafted applicants, a considerable number 
of younger veterinarians either invited in- 
duction or did not ask deferment. Others, 
for patriotic reasons, felt they should serve 
in any capacity for which they were need- 
ed. Still others who were in unessential 
practice, as judged by local boards or by 
deferment criteria, and who failed to re- 
locate in essential practice were inevitably 
inducted. 

A considerable number of federal veter- 
inarians were inducted although they were 
doing essential work in meat inspection 
and field control work. However, their de- 
ferment status and the handling of their 
cases were under a federal agency rather 
than under the state veterinary commit- 
tees of the P. & A. Service where they were 
located. The consideration, therefore, of 
the cases of these federal veterinarians of 
draft age was, perhaps, less specific and ef- 
fective than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Of the several hundred veterinarians 
who were drafted, all but a small number 
were commissioned, sooner or later, in the 
Army Veterinary Corps. The exceptions 
were largely because of failure to meet 
physical or other standards, or the fact 
that some drafted veterinarians were in 
branches of the service from which trans- 
fer to the Army medical department was 
impossible because of regulations. 

The delays which some inducted veter- 
inarians experienced in obtaining commis- 
sions were largely unavoidable. In the 
earlier stages of the war and until the 
first ASTP veterinary graduates were 
available, a large number of drafted veter- 
inarians were processed for commissions 
in the Veterinary Corps. After ASTP 
classes began to graduate, the numbers of 
these graduates were in excess of the im- 
mediate needs for veterinary officers. Con- 
sequently, so long as ASTP trainees were 
in excess, the War Department would not 
grant commissions to veterinarians induct- 
ed into service. During the latter stages of 
the war, however, when the need for veter- 
inary officers was again increased, prac- 
tically every drafted veterinarian, who 
could be located and who was eligible, was 
in process for a commission. The end of 
the war, of course, brought an Army-wide 
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and combat purposes. It is significant 
therefore, that the Veterinary Corps also 


cancellation of all procurement objectives 


1 


for officers. 


VETERINARY COLLEGES AND VETERINARY 
STUDENTS 


The outbreak of the war raised a grave 
question regarding the continuation of col- 
lege training for students in all branches 
of science. As is well known, many college 
departments were practically swept clean 
of students. As the prospective war needs 
of the nation for trained personnel became 
clearer, however, it was again the previ- 
ously recognized essentiality of the veter- 
inary service which determined the con- 
tinued training of veterinary students, 
under suitable deferment provisions, to 
meet the needs of the armed forces and 
the civilian population. 

Curriculums were accelerated and, later, 
the accredited veterinary colleges were in- 
cluded for over a year in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. Here again, 
AVMA officials and a special committee of 
veterinary deans helped to establish the 
basis on which Army-sponsored training 
was to be set up. 

There has been considerable feeling, 
among both civilian and military-service 
members of the AVMA, that all ASTP 
veterinary graduates who were qualified 
should have been commissioned to replace 
veterinary officers who had already served 
for extended periods. The feeling that “this 
war is just as much Dr. Smith’s as Dr. 
Jones’”” was common to all officers in the 
medical services, especially among those 
who had built up private practices. Logical 
as the replacement idea may seem, and 
desirable as it may be to equalize the war 
hardships for all concerned, it obviously 
was not feasible in a military sense. Those 
who are charged with building up a well- 
trained, smoothly functioning organiza- 
tion such as an army, where experience and 
judgment are all-important, cannot con- 
tinually be “skimming off” the top and 
adding at the bottom. 


WORK OF THE VETERINARY CORPS 
WoRLD Wak II 

The Veterinary Corps has made a splen- 
did record in World War II and has added 
much to the esteem in which veterinary 
medicine is held. The highly mechanized 
nature of this war made it inevitable that 
the Corps would be called upon for a mini- 
mum of service on animals for transport 


was responsible, by War Department reg- 
ulations, for the big job of insuring the 
grade and sanitary qualities of foods of 
animal origin. This important contribution 
to the health and welfare of the armed 
forces should not be underestimated. 

The significance of the principal respon- 
sibility—food sanitation—of the veterinary 
service of World War II should not be lost 
upon anyone, including those who have ex- 
pressed the feeling that the “professional 
skills’”—surgery and medicine—of veter- 
inarians were not largely used in this war. 
Such expressions are peculiar commen- 
taries on the concept that meat and milk 
inspection are an important civilian re- 
sponsibility of the profession and also re- 
flect upon the need and demand for in- 
creased veterinary participation in the 
whole field of food hygiene. One wonders 
what the reaction of the profession would 
have been had the usual concept of “profes- 
sional skills” prevailed. It may well be that 
then the Veterinary Corps of World War 
II might have been reduced to a mere hand- 
ful of officers. The full implications of such 
a situation do not seem to require elabora- 
tion. 

The important fact remains that the 
Veterinary Corps and its officers performed 
outstanding services in many lines of pro- 
fessional endeavor all over the world. The 
resulting recognition and honors that have 
come to individuals and to the service as a 
whole are a matter of record and will form 
a brilliant chapter in the veterinary medi- 
cal history of the war. 


Numerous other points might be elabo- 
rated but the foregoing are the more es- 
sential ones that seem to merit considera- 
tion. The end of the war found on dut 
some 2,000 veterinary officers and a sma 
number (the exact figure is impossible | 
obtain at this writing) of veterinaria: 
without commissions. The wastages of 
manpower, talents, and material wealt 
which are inevitable in war have broug! 
untold personal hardships and losses of a 
kinds. At this writing, the unavoidable i: 
equities are difficult to assess dispassior 
ately but it will always be a great source 
of professional pride that the veterinarian 
of America contributed significantly 
final victory—both at home and on the wa 
front. 
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The War Food Administration was ter- 
minated by an executive order of the Pres- 
ident on June 29, 1945, and the control over 
its constituent agencies was at the same 


= time returned to the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture. On August 18, 1945, Secretary Clin- 
ton P. Anderson announced the first step 
in reorganizing the Department of Agri- 
culture as authorized by the President. 
This first step consolidated more than a 
dozen offices and other agencies of the De- 
partment into a Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

In this re-shuffle of offices and functions, 
the Meat Inspection Division remains split 
off from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in which it logically belongs as an impor- 


' tant component of the animal disease con- 


trol service. This is a grievous disappoint- 
ment to those who visualize and struggle 
for unified and more efficient mobilization 
of the federal veterinary service. It is 
especially disappointing, moreover, in view 
of the tacit assurance by foimer high gov- 
ernment officials that the meat inspection 
service would be restored, after the “emer- 
gency,” to the Bureau from which it was 
removed, without warning, by an executive 
order of President Roosevelt in December, 
1942. 

The new Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration is organized along “commod- 
ity” lines and consists of 10 such branches, 
eight functional branches and an over- 
all field service branch. The commodity 
branches are: livestock, dairy, poultry, fats 
and oiJs, fruit and vegetable, sugar, grain, 
cotton, tobacco, and special commodities. 
The Meat Inspection Division is placed in 
the Livestock Branch which will also admin- 
ister the Packers and Stockyards Act, the 
Insecticide Act of 1910, and the Wool 
Standards Act. 

In announcing the structure of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, Sec- 
retary Anderson said that it was based on 
recommendations made after several weeks 
of study by a committee on organization 
headed by Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
of Kansas State College. In addition to De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, the com- 
mites included J. W. Tapp, vice president 


Remains Separated From 
His Bureau of Animal Industry 


on, 


vice president of Wilson and Company; and 
Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, executive secretary of 
the National Cheese Institute. 

Ever since meat inspection was sepa- 
rated from the Bureau, efforts have been 
made by the Association and other agencies 
vitally concerned with livestock production 
and disease control to insure the return of 
that service to its proper place. Again, early 
in August, a representative of the AVMA 
appeared before the Eisenhower reorgan- 
ization committee and strongly urged the 
consolidation of all agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture concerned with animal 
diseases in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
It was pointed out that meat inspection has 
a significant relationship to the field control 
of animal contagions, pariicularly in helping 
to locate and trace sources or centers of 
animal infections; that the fight against 
livestock disease is more important in the 
long run than an organizstional linkage of 
meat inspection to a commodity set-up; that 
all trained veterinary personnel of the fed- 
eral government should be under unified 
direction and command in case of need for 
speedy mobilization to deal with an out- 
break of a foreign plague, such as foot- 
and-mouth disease. Furthermore, the com- 
modity idea entails the segregation of 
animal disease research into still another 
departmental branch so that field control 
work, inspection work, and research are all 
handicapped by lack of close coérdination. 

The reasoning which insists on the sepa- 
ration of agencies which are all vitally im- 
portant to efficient animal disease control is 
difficult to fathom. Perhaps the very multi- 
plication and piling up of governmental 
agencies, during a time when artificial con- 
trols had to be used, has reached the point 
where even the best-intentioned efforts at 
reorganization become hopelessly entangled 
and so fail to extricate related services 
from the maze of functions which modern 
government has assumed. To observers 
familiar with livestock health problems, 
however, it seems that, for the greatest good 
of the livestock industry, the various phases 
of the federal veterinary service should be 
in a single bureau comprising three prin- 
cipal divisions, (a) Animal Disease Re- 


of Thorne, search ; (b) Animal ‘Disease Control, and 
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(c) Meat Inspection, including Meat Grad- 
ing, and Poultry Inspection (segregated in 
the Poultry Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration). All of these 
services require veterinary administration, 
veterinary supervision, and veterinary per- 
sonnel. They deal with intimately related 
problems. Their efforts should all be di- 
rected to a common goal: the betterment of 
the livestock and poultry industries, the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, and the protection 
of the public health. Thus directed, they can 
best promote the economic and social wel- 
fare of the nation. 

We believe this concept is fundamentally 
sound and must ultimately prevail. 


‘The 1945 Session 


: The official proceedings of the business 
_ sessions of the Executve Board and House 
_ of Representatives, held in Chicago, August 
_-- 20-22, 1945, are published in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. These meetings of the Asso- 
ciation’s governing bodies fulfilled the es- 
: sential purpose for which they were called 
when the government ban on conventions 
- made it necessary to cancel the regular an- 
nual meeting. 
Twelve of the 18 members of the Execu- 
tive Board were present and 25 constituent 
associations were represented by accredited 
_ delegates in the House; all of the delegates 
were from state veterinary associations, 
there being no representative from the 
Canadian, territorial, or other affiliated 
societies. 
we The sessions transacted the business re- 
4 quired of the Association as a corporate 
body with the exception of election of new 
officers. Since the latter are normally nom- 
* inated and elected at general sessions dur- 
ing a regular annual meeting, and since no 
other method would be in accord with the 
and Administration By-Laws, 
< it had already been determined that the 
present elective officers should hold over for 
the association year of 1945-1946. The pre- 
cedent for this was furnished by the hold- 
over of elective officers in 1914, when no 
annual meeting was held because of the 
serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Outstanding features of the meeting 
were: the address of President Farquhar- 
son (which appears in this issue); provi- 
sion for the creation of a Council on Edu- 


cation to replace the present standing Com- 
mittee on Education; agreement on the need 
for making the work of special committees 
more effective; provision for an AVMA- 
constituent association program to enforce 
the adopted standards of professional eth- 
ics; and approval of a revised program for 
the work of the Joint Committee on Foods 
of the AVMA and the American Animal 
Hospital Association. 

The meeting was also distinguished by 
the conferring of honors upon Editor-in- 
Chief L. A. Merillat, who was awarded 
this year’s Twelfth International Veteri- 
nary Congress Prize; Dr. W. L. Boyd, who 
received the 1945 Borden Award and 
Medai; and the election of Mr. Thomas E. 
Wilson to honorary membership. The cita- 
tions for these honors may be read in the 
proceedings. 

By vote of the House of Representatives, 
the selection of the 1946 meeting place was 
left to the Board of Governors, since no 
invitation for next year’s convention had 
been filed. However, the complete lifting 
of the government ban on meetings, effec- 
tive October 1, 1945, makes it likely that 
the zoning schedule can be resumed in 1946, 
in which case the meeting would be held in 
Zone 2, which includes the Middle Atlantic 
States, New England, and eastern Canada. 
For 1947, the House voted to accept the 
invitation to meet-in Toronto, which is in 
Zone 1 and, therefore, eligible according 
to the rotation schedule. 

Despite the many vexations which have 
harassed the Association and individual 
members during the war years, the reports 
of officers show that the organization was 
never in so strong a position to go forward 
and to deal with the problems which con- 
front the profession on all sides. 


Veterinarians Needed for UNRRA 
Delegation to China 


The Agricultural Division of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration is organizing a delegation which 
will go to China to help establish a veter- 
inary service. According to the requests 
from China, a total personnel of twenty- 
one American veterinarians will be needed 
for setting up diagnostic laboratories, bi- 
ological production facilities for serums and 
vaccines, and training centers for Chinese 
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personnel, as well as for doing field work 
in the control of animal diseases. China has 
only 14 fully educated veterinarians. 

There are opportunities for well-qualified 
veterinarians to serve on this mission. It 
is suggested that any interested candidates 
obtain additional information by writing 
to the Director, Agricultural Division, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 1344 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Dr. H. J. Stafseth, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, has been selected as leader of the dele- 
gation. 


American Medical ments: 


Being a new and untutored people of 
mixed nativity, our physicians and sur- 
geons sought advanced knowledge overseas 
—in the country where medical thought 
was currently transcendent. The medical 
argonaut journeyed to Britain, to France, 
and later to Austria, and by that token 
established, for different periods, the repu- 
tation of medical science in these countries. 
Language did not stop the desire to attend 
the best clinics. From the colonial days to 
the present time, the thirst for advanced 
knowledge took the American physician to 
countries of great achievement in medical 
science and practice. Before the Revolu- 
tionary War, Britain was the attraction of 
choice, but after that upset, there was an 
interlude of more than a century when the 
country of Laennec, Dupuytren, Pasteur, 
Roux, and Widal drew American patronage. 
It was the period between the descent of 
the London and Edinburgh clinics (in this 
respect) and the rise of Vienna and Berlin. 

These graduate peregrinations overeas 
were not only the source of useful knowl- 
edge and delightful reading for the stay-at- 
home and no end of dignity and prestige 
for the pilgrim, but they tell an unassail- 
able story anent the whereabouts of med- 
ical progress at stated times. What’s upper- 
most in mind at this moment, and the 
reason for writing this piece, is that the 
direetion of travel has changed right-about- 
face. Nowadays, physicians and surgeons 
prowling around for knowledge just pere- 
grinate to New York, Chicago, or Roches- 
ter. To verify the dates when the pendulum 
swung, one reads medical history or merely 
consults the memory; wars account for the 


cause but there’s no room here for that, 


except to repeat that World War I swung 
the pendulum our way. Only time will tell 
what Nazi ambition has done to Teutonic 
medicine, for it now seems unlikely that 
physicians will ever again trek to Vienna 
and Berlin to polish their ken. Veterinary 
medicine took precisely the same paths. 
From our reverence for French teachings 
of the nineteenth century, we swung to the 
books of British authors and venerated 
them, only, however, to swing headlong to 
the tomes of the Germans. What books do 
you read now and where in the modern 
world would you go for a refresher course? 
The answer is—right here at home. Amer- 
ican veterinary medicine of 1945 invites a 
survey of its literature and its achieve- 
a pilgrimage from abroad to our 
institutions is not rare, and this we say 
with full awareness that British ecard 
medicine is not asleep either. 


Dog Insurance Plan Not 
Endorsed by AVMA 


Photostatic reproductions of a clipping 
from The Kansas City (Mo.) Star, of Sep- 
tember 10, 1945, are being circulated among 
veterinarians in some sections, ostensibly 
for the purpose of promoting dog hospital- 
ization and “life” insurance offered by a 
casualty company in that city. The clipping 
implies Association approval of the idea, 
which is credited to a Kansas City veteri- 
narian; it carries the impression further by 
stating that the veterinarian in question 
“and eight other Kansas City members of 
the AVMA are working with the insurance 
company, receiving contract fees for the ex- 
amination of dogs to be insured and for any 
post mortems which may be necessary.” 

At the same time that a reproduction of 
the clipping reached the central office, infor- 
mation was received that a representative 
of the casualty company had appeared be- 
fore a local veterinary society in Ohio to 
discuss the insurance plan; it is stated that 
this representative also implied AVMA ap- 
proval of the scheme. 

Without professing to judge the possible 
benefits of the insurance for dog owners, or 
its interest to veterinarians who hospitalize 
canine patients, it should be clearly under- 
stood that no approval, either expressed or 
implied, has been given to the plan by the | 


Association, by any of its officers, or by 
member of the central office staff. Saar 
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The Wild Horse of the West 

Make no mistake, you will find this an un- 
usually fascinating and remarkably instructive 
| te book, whatever and whoever you are. It will 
ss amuse the candle-stick maker and enlighten the 

0 college professor, though misnamed as _ the 
author promptly declares. It deals, not with 
wild horses, but with feral horses of the table- 
lands and canyons of the Rocky Mountain 
country, which played an ornate and useful 
 rédle in the winning of the West. A story of 
horses, once domesticated, that reverted to the 
mercies of wildlife—feral horses. These animals 
are not wild in the sense that the buffalo and 
the turkey were wild when the white man came 
to the New World. They are descendants of 
horses abandoned by, or which escaped, or 
were stolen from, the Conquistadores who 
brought them over in their quest for gold. 

The truly wild horse left this part of the 
planet ages before man came upon the earth, 
and is now found only in Mongolia whence 

sprung the Equus we know—the domestic 
horse that trekked westward from Asia in 
the making of our civilization. How the dun- 
colored Asiatic soliped became separated from 
its contemporaries on the continents now called 
the Americas, where it flourished ages ago, 
all the way from Alaska to Cape Horn, belongs 
to the study of the prehistoric era. That pre- 
historic Equus survived only in Asia is not 
disputed but why it vanished from the Western 
Hemisphere is not known. Scientists have 
surmised that some insect-borne disease may 
have been responsible; excavations have long 
since ruled out the Ice Age theory of its 
extinction here. A delightful reflection is that 
the migration of the horse from here to Asia 
in prehistoric times saved us from living in a 
truly horseless age, since it came back to its 

ancestral home with the rediscovery of this 
continent in the sixteenth century. Moreover, 
it is thrilling to be reminded that the horse 
was on earth many centuries before the coming 


> 


ay mammal of known prehistoric origin still 
remaining in his service. 

vs Here, one must pause and let the book finish 
a story which is really intended to cover only 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


this period nothing is omitted, not even the 
prosaic part the wild horse of the West is 
playing in the manufacture of dog food, an 
industry now threatening extinction of Equus 
from the mesas of the Rockies. A wonderful 
book of delightful reading, crammed with sur- 
prises, and with facts not commonly known 
Its illustrations are classics of Harold Bryant, 
famous painter of horses and horsemen of th 
West.—[Walker D. Wyman, River Falls, Wis 
consin; The Wild Horse of the West. Clot 
348 pages. Illustrated. The Caxton Printers 
Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1945. Price $3.50.) 


Microbial Antagonisms and Antibiotics 

A book past due! The old axiom la vie 
empéché la vie is reviving, for ever since 
Pasteur, some years back, wrote that germs 
(= popular name) vary from bad to good, the 
idea has been largely ignored. The world of 
science girded to kill off the bad germs but 
bypassed the good kind. That good germs make 
wine and bad ones destroy it was too soon 
forgotten when bacteriology went headlong 
from chemistry to pathology. In the manner 
of talking, the good germs never got to first 
base until, in quite recent years, it becam 
more generally known that man has more 
friends than foes in the microbic world. Such 
is the impression any book of this or similar 
title drives home by pointing the finger to 
the neglected chapter on antagonisms among 
microérganisms. The discovery of penicillin 
by Fleming and/or Florey and of gramicidin 
by Dubos, just yesterday, sounded the reveill< 
Until then, the antibiotic substances wer 
nothing about which to write books. Th 
1,016 references cited in this book testify to 
their recent upsurge in medical science, whil: 
the text itself stands out as proof that the 
production of antibiotic substances and thei! 
use medicinally is a new and important depar 
ture in biology and chemotherapy, mainly b« 
cause it abolishes the old theory that bacteria 
cannot be killed chemically in vivo. Fron 
biochemist Pasteur to biochemist Dubos is a 
stretch of time to ponder, in the study o! 
medicine. 

The author organizes his material into 1 
chapters, plus a classification of antibio ul 
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stances, @ revealing glossary, a long bibli- 
ography, and an index of the microérganisms 
cited. The fact that a glossary was deemed 
necessary in a book of this type shows that 
new terms and definitions have been coined 
to elucidate the story of this specialized field.— 
(‘Selman A. Waksman, Professor of Microbi- 
ology, Rutgers University, and Microbiologist, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station; 
vicrobial Antagonisms and Antibiotic Swub- 
stances. 850 pages. Cloth. Illustrations, tabula- 
tions, graphs. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
york, 1945. Price, $3.75.) 


Whelping of Puppies 

This is one of the popular, illustrated a aks 
lets on dogs, published by the Dog World for 
information of the fancier. It serves the purpose 
well as a guide to the dog owner casually 
confronted with a critical event of canine life, 
and contains handy references for the veteri- 
narian, such as the table showing just when a 
bitch will whelp after mating, and the length at 
which tails should be amputated in the different 
breeds. Proof reading is not famous, vide, 
“petruin” on page 3 and “teaspoon” for “tea- 
spoonful” on page 4. The author does not 
distinguish between “puppy” and “fetus”, and 
speaks of growths of soft tissues, persistent 
hymen, and pelvic deformity as “physiological.” 
In view of what is now known about the action 
of mineral oil on the absorption of essential 
nutrients, some veterinarians will not agree 
that the pregnant bitch should be given mineral 
oil twice a week. Moreover, referring to 
cesarean section or cesarotomy as “a caesarean” 
s quite colloquial for text on a technical sub- 
ject.—[Capt. Will Judy, Editor of the Dog 
World: Whelping of Puppies. Paper, 15 pages. 
lllustrated. Judy Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Price 25 cents.] 


Racing and Breeding 

There is much more to this book than its 
modest name implies. It’s a graphic portrait of 
a colorful sport which has a long and honorable 
history of contributions to scientific breeding 
of livestock, to soil conservation, to employ- 
ment, to business, to sportsmanship, and to out- 
(oor recreation. 

The patterns of breeding lines followed in 
producing famous American and imported win- 
hers are described. Trainers and training meth- 
ods, jockeys and their valets, blacksmiths, and 


veterinarians of the racing circle are carefully 


20ked over. 

The raee-track veterinarian is described as 
a -ollege man who has chosen Thoroughbred 
me as a career. a graduate, for ex- 


_ jockey clubs, of stud farms, of prominent per- 3 
_ gonnel, of the saliva test, and of contemporary 
race tracks. It provides reference material and 


items as soilless-growth plant foods, glass etch, 
preventing mold growth on leather, flame-re- ie 


ample, of Cornell, Iowa, Ohio State, or Peun- 
sylvania. Among those named are Caslick, 


men are praised "tor staying on the job day 
and night, and for the service they render in 
preventing illness and injury, and for treating 
patients. Way was lured from stanchioned cows 
to racing Thoroughbreds; Dimock’s professional 
work led to journeys overseas. Tid 


of the starting of Newmarket track of Long — 

Island in 1665, of turf magazines, of turf books, ee, 

of early racing among the aristocrats of 
Colonial Southland, of the pari-mutuel, of | : 


information on the handicap, the stake race, — 
the claiming race, weight-for-age, make-up of 
the T. R. A., and an appendix of leading own- 
ers, breeders, and horses as well as their re- 
spective winnings. 

A book of delightful reading, of constructive _ 
information, and of faultless diction, which con- | 
tains facts you think you know but don’t, it — 
would seem to be a “must buy” for any vet- 
erinarian interested in this subject.—[Thor- 
oughbred Racing and Breeding. By Tom R. 
Underwood, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of State Racing Commissions, and a staff 
of sports writers. Cloth. 259 pages. De luxe 
illustrations by Robert E. Rader, Jr. Privately 
printed by the Thoroughbred Racing Associa-— 
tion of the United States, Inc. 1945. Lexington, 


Ky.) 


The Chemical Formulary 

This is Volume VII of a cumulative series 
that lists valuable, timely, and practical com- 
mercial formulae and recipes for thousands of 
products. It carries chapters on adhesives, Bee 
flavors and beverages, cosmetic and drug prod- 2 
ucts, emulsions and colloids, and sixteen other — ae: 
subjects. Specifically, it gets down to such ’ 


sisting paints, chromium polish, polymerizing 
butadiene, and DDT fly spray to name only a Rs ht 
few at random. For anyone who enjoys mix- zie : 
ing substances to his own formula, or who has > 
need for special products not generally avail- a a 
able to him, this book certainly offers almost i oo4 
limitless opportunity.—[The Chemical Formu- 
lary, Vol. VII. By H. Bennett, editor in chief, —_© 

and 59 contributing editors. 474 pages. Cloth, __ 
The Chemical Publishing Co., 26 ‘hp St. a 
Brooklyn, New York. $6.00.) 


The Physiology of Farm Animals 

This is the third edition of a book especially — 
intended for students of agriculture. Since its 
revision in 1932 it has been modernized by de- 
leting some material and replacing 
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with newer developments and experimental 
data. Its 25 chapters discuss the chemistry of 
foods and their utilization in the body in the 
normal processes of growth and reproduction. 
It has not discussed as fully as some American 
texts the progress of work in vitamin and 
mineral utilization in the animal body, or the 
recent advances in the use of artificial insemi- 
nation; but it has succeeded in presenting what 
it originally planned, “the general principles 
of physiology as applied especially to farm 
animals.”—[Physiology of Farm Animals. By 
F. H. A. Marshall, and E£. T. Halnan. 839 
pages, illustrated. Cloth. Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York, the Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. $4.50.) 


Limited Use of Brucellosis Vaccine is 
Authorized for Adult Cattle 


Biological supply houses that produce brucel- 
losis vaccine under licenses issued by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, may now recommend the vac- 
cine, under certain conditions, for adult animals 
as well as for calves, the Department announced 
on Mar. 19, 1945. 

As first used in the official federal-state 
campaign against brucellosis, vaccination was 
limited to calves. Subsequent research and 
field trials, however, have shown that the 
vaccine is effective in preventing brucellosis 
in adult cattle. But because vaccination in- 
terferes with the results of future blood tests 


for brucellosis, vaccination of adult cattle 
advised only in certain instances. It is no 
recommended when vaccinated animals ar: 
be sold subject to a blood test, nor is vaccina 
tion of adult cattle advised when the future 
control of the disease in the herd is to be based 
on the elimination of reactors to the customary 
blood test, or in lightly infected herds where 
the disease has been inactive for some time. 

The Bureau’s recent official notice provides 
that licensees may recommend the vaccine for 
the immunization of bovine animals of any 
age over 4 months, including those not more 
than 4 months in pregnancy, and if use of the 
vaccine is not prohibited by the state. The 
purpose of limiting its use in animals advanced 
in pregnancy is to prevent possible adverse 
effect of the vaccine on the unborn calf. The 
second limitation is to prevent possible conflict 
with existing state laws that govern the market. 
ing of biological products. Laniiaee 
International Association of Medical Press 

The Association plans in 1946 to issue a bib- 
liographical bulletin of the latest books pub- 
lished in various parts of the world. This bui- 
letin will be sent free of charge to the editors 
of medical reviews in order to keep them 
posted on the medical literature of all coun. 
tries. 

The editor, Santo Vanasia, Via Macchi 71, 
Milano, Italy, invites authors and editors to 
send copies of their publications. 


A Horse! A Horse! 


These are "transport Yanks” of 

the 363d Infantry, U.S. Fifth 

Army, carrying food rations to 

advanced posts in the Septem- 

ber, 1944, Italian campaign. 

Or, | didn't raise my boy to 
pack an appariel. 
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here ew Chairman of Executive Scerd 


ot At the annual session of the Executive 
held during the business session in 
any hicago, August 20-22, 1945, Dr. C. C. Hast- 
nore ings, Of Williamsville, Ill, was named tem- 
the MEEporary chairman in the place of Dean W. A. 
The Hagan who was absent because of imminent 
need 
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Dr. C. C, Hastings 


departure for Germany to serve on the Inter- 
Allied Control Council. At the final meeting 
: of the Board, Dr. Hastings was elected as 
, chairman for the ensuing year and will, there- 
fore, also be ex officio chairman of the Board 
of Governors. 

Dr. Hastings is well known in veterinary 
circles, having been elected member-at-large 
of the Executive Board at the annual meeting 
in 1942. He is a graduate of Chicago Veter- 
inary College (1913) and became a member 
of the AVMA in 1918. As a general practi- 
tioner, he has made notable contributions to 
the knowledge of nutritional diseases of food- 
producing animals, particularly avitaminosis-A. 
For the past year, he has served as chairman 
of the standing Committee on Nutrition. Dr. 
Hastings is also a member of the Committee 
on Animal Health = ‘National Research 


Lee as a second lieutenant in the Veterinary Corps, 


ence in veterinary affairs admirably fit him 


7: : granting time for broadcasts by veterinarians 
Chicago, August 21-22, 1945. 


to the activities of veterinarians, using for each — 


Bs Wz C. Schofield on August 20 discussed “In- 
pare __-spection by the Veterinary Corps of Foods of | 
Animal Origin,” and on August 23, “Other Vet- _ 


erinary Corps Activities.” 


- Council, having been appointed when that com- 
mittee was first organized about three years 
ago. 

In his own community and state, Dr. Hast- 
ings is prominent in both civic and profes- 
sional affairs as a long-time member of the 
board of education, bank director, and secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
- Association. He also served in World War I 


with duty at Camp Greenleaf, Ga., and Camp © 
; . Hastings’ broad knowledge and experi- 


to serve the membership and the Association 
as head of its governing bodies. 


Radio Programs During Business Meetings et 
Radio stations in Chicago were generous in = an 


_ who were present at the business meetings in 
WMAQ devoted four fifteen-minute programs 


period two veterinarians and the regular pro-— 
gram announcer. Col. F. M. Lee and Major 


Drs. W. R. Krill and 
—C. W. Bower, on August 21, told “What Amer- a 
jean Veterinarians Have Done in Foreign 
- Lands”; and Drs. C. F. Schlotthauer and C. C. | 3 
Hastings, on August 22, described “Some New | 
Veterinary Developments.” 

WGN presented four eight-minute programs, 
the following veterinarians answering ques- 
tions on timely subjects asked by the program 
announcer: R. C. Klussendorf, August 20— 
“Problems in Dairy Production”; Frank Breed, 


August 21—‘“Reducing Pig Losses”; B. T. 
Simms, August 22—‘“Controlling Sheep Dis- 
eases”; and F. C. Tucker, August 23—“Increas- 
ing Poultry Profits.” ee 
WLS devoted most of the Dinner Bell pro- . he 
gram on August 21 to a review of “The Vet- co ‘“ 
erinarian’s Part in Producing Food to Win the ais 
War,” with President James Farquharson, Lt. 
Col. A. E. Cameron, and Dr. W. L. Boyd taking “ae me 


part in presenting the facts. 

WBBM, on August 20, furnished time for 
Drs. W. A. Young, J. V. Lacroix, and C. L. 
Miller, who gave a brief eccount of “The ‘Vet- 
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erinarian’s Work in Preventing Cruelty” and 
also told of the work of “Dogs For Defense,”— 
a fifteen-minute program. On Saturday, August 
25, Columbia’s network feature, “Country Jour- 
nal, of the Air”, allotted ten minutes to Dr. 
R. C. Klussendorf for a discussion of several 
phases of veterinary activity at home and 
abroad. 

Many of these programs, transcribed either 
before or at the time of delivery, were re- 
broadcast over other stations or in connection 
with other programs. Most of the material was 
beamed at the livestock producer who has fre- 
quent contact with his veterinarian, but it also 
was of interest to the city dweller whose con- 
tact with the profession lies in getting more 
meat and dairy products of better quality as a 
result of veterinary inspection. 


General Kelser on National 
Hook-up Nov. 13 

Brig. Gen. R. A. Kelser, chief of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, will be the guest speaker 
November 13 on the program, “The Doctors 
Talk It Over,” broadcast from coast-to-coast by 
the American Broadcasting Company (formerly 
the Blue network). His subject will be “The 
Relationship of Veterinary Medicine to Human 
Disease.” 


This will be a 15-minute broadcast. Check 


your local newspaper for the exact time of 

this program. 


Scholarship Awards in Veterinary Medicine 
Established by Borden Foundation 

Annual scholarship awards have been estab- 
lished recently in each of the ten accredited 
veterinary colleges in the United States by the 
Borden Company Foundation, Inc. The amount 
to be awarded annually will be $300. Eligibility 
is limited to senior students and the award is 
to be presented on the basis of the highest 
average grade achieved in the veterinary cur- 
riculum preceding the senior year. 

Only one award is to be made at each of the 
ten veterinary colleges during any one calendar 
year and the Borden Company Foundation has 
already deposited with each college the sum of 
$1,500 so that the awards may be granted for 
a period of not less than five years. A further 
provision is that, in the event a dean finds it 
inappropriate to make the award in any one 
year, the award may be deferred, but only one 
award shall be made in any succeeding year. 

These scholarship awards are to be admin- 
istered under the direction of the respective 
veterinary deans and all ten colleges have 
recently signified their acceptance, 


Veterinarians Needed for Poultry Inspection 

The end of the war seems to have loosed ; 
tremendous interest and much activity in th 
poultry eviscerating industry, according ‘o , 
survey of the poultry situation just complete 
by Dr. E. M. Lynn of the AVMA Committee » 
Food Hygiene. Expansion of poultry eviscer 
tion will undoubtedly bring with it a deman 
for more veterinarians in the federal poultry 
inspection service. Veterinarians interested 
the food inspection field may keep abreast » 
developments in this service by contacting D; 
H. A. Weckler, Room 910, 610 S. Canal St 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Higher entrance salaries and better prospects 
of advancement in pay are the result, it is said 
of salary adjustments and other changes re. 
cently installed in government services. 


Ban on Conventions Lifted 

The Office of Defense Transportation ap. 
nounced on September 11 that all prohibitions 
on conventions, group meetings, and trade 
shows would end as of October 1, 1945. Re 
cent relaxation of former restrictions permitted 
an attendance limit of 150 persons from out 
of the state and statewide gatherings of any 
size. 

In announcing the complete lifting of the 
ban, ODT requested the coéperation of spon- 
sors of conventions in either deferring meet 
ings when possible or in keeping meetings 
small until after the peak of troop movements 
is passed, which is expected in the next few 
months. However, an ODT permit will not be 
required for any kind of gathering. 

State and regional veterinary associations 
are now resuming their regular meetings. The 
secretaries of these associations are requested 
to send the AVMA office full information as 
soon as their plans are completed so that 
the meetings may be listed in the Journat. 


Veterinary Practice Acts : 
In response to the question presented on 

this subject under California news in the 

September JouRNAL, we are pleased to publish 

the following letter to clarify the record: 
Dear Sir: 

On page 161 of the September issue of 
the Journat, the following question is 
asked: “Can anyone substantiate the enact- 
ment of a state veterinary practice law 
prior to 1893?” 

The following information is offered for 
the benefit of those who may be interested 
in this phase of veterinary history: 

In 1886, New York passed the first law 

_ requiring the registration of all practicing 
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veterinarians in the office of the county 
clerk in their respective counties. Gradu- 
ates were required to register as such, sub- 
stantiated by their diplomas. Nongraduates 
were required to register “by affidavit” if 
they had been in continuous practice for 
three years prior to registration. 

As a matter of fact, the registration of 
nongraduates continued until 1893, under the 
provisions of special acts of the Assembly 
during the period from 1886 until 1893. In 
the latter year, the law was further amended 
to permit the registration of graduates only. 
None of these laws provided adequately for 
punishing violators and evasions of the law 
were numerous. 

In 1895, the New York law was amended 
again, this time to provide for the creation 
of a state board of veterinary medical exami- 
ners. 

The Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey passed a law “to pro- 
tect the title of veterinary surgeons and to 
regulate the practice of veterinary medicine 
and surgery” in that state, effective March 4, 
1889. 

At about the same time, the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania adopted a similar law. This required 
veterinarians (graduates and nongraduates) 
to register in the office of the Prothonotary 
of the county in which each practiced. Non- 
graduates were required to have been in 
practice continuously for five years previ- 
ous to the passage of the act. Many failed 
to register and the books were reopened to 


registrants in 1891, by special legislative en- 
actment. In 1895, the third law was passed 
regulating veterinary practice in Pennsylva- 
nia. This law created the first state board 
of veterinary medical examiners for the Key- 
stone state. 

The general laws for the State of Minne- 
sota for the year 1893 provided for regulat- 
ing the practice of veterinary medicine, 
surgery, and dentistry. 
this enactment is not available at this 
moment.) 


(The exact date of t 


From the above facts it would appear that 


the information given in the 1945 A.V.M.A. 
Directory concerning veterinary practice 
acts in Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania is either incorrect or in- 
complete. 

Very truly yours, 


s/H. Preston HOoskKINs. 


Search for priority in the enactment of li- 
censure laws of the present-day pattern always 
leads to the California law of 1893 which pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board of exam- 
iners, examination of the qualifications of 
applicants, and the issuing of licenses. Any 
authentic information to the effect that other 
laws of the pattern antedates that of California 
and especially the names of the first set of 
veterinary examiners will fill a gap in our 
veterinary history. In 1888, it was currently 
believed that a diploma from a_ veterinary 
college was a ticket to practice anywhere in 
the United States and- Canada. Is that true 
or false?—Ed. 


Southwest Pacific Area Veterinarians 


This group of veterinary officers 
met in the Southwest Pacific area, 
and Captain Viergutz sent us a 
picture to commemorate the oc- 
casion. 
First row (left to right): Major 
R. Giesler (1.$.C., '32), Major 
M. A. Schooley (K.S.C., '38), 
and Captain H. E. Viergutz 
(Colo., '39). 
Second row (left to right): Cap- 
a G. N. Glover (Colo., ‘40), 
{or N.E.) Johnson [(Wash., 
38). W. B. Prendergast (Colo., 
'39), and E. D. (1. $.C., 
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— 
COMMENCEMENT APPLICATIONS 
Colorado State College The listing of applicants to 
Bae The commencement exercises of Colorado °F the administrative by- coe 
State College were held on Aug. 17, 1945. The First Listing 
following men were graduated with the degree 
Adams, John R., Jr. Kruse, Norman W. York. 
Allen, James S., Jr. Kuttler, Kenneth L. V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1945. 
ss Amerson, Walter H. Lundberg, A. W., Jr. Vouchers: J. A. Catlett and R. A. Gannett. 
abel (4 Auchmuty, F. L. McComb, R. E., Jr. Ducey, F. E. 
a. Button, F. E., Jr. Nachtrieb, M. J. . 2321 Bonaventin Drive, Savannah, Ga. 
s.. Se Campbell, Charles H. Pitt, William L. D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1922. 
_ af Dickson, Robert S. Riggenbach, J. E. Vouchers: B. E. Carlisle and W. L. Sippel. 
2 Exstrom, Stuart R. Shay, Warren 
Re Farmer, Garland R. Snow, Roderick L. Vouchers: J. A. Fries and J H. Fries 
ies Grounds, O. V., Jr. Taussig, Robert A. aan 852 U. S. Custom House, 610 S. Canal Si 
Howells, Norman 8. White, C. A., Jr. Chi 7. Til 
Sones James wal Wilcox, Kenneth R. (Continued on next page) 
Colorado A. & M. College 


Division of Veterinary Science 
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V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1912. 
Vouchers: J. H. Steele and J. G. Harden- 


P. O. Box 381, Montgomery, Ala. 
D.V.M., St. Joseph Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: B. N. Lauderdale and E. E. 
Williams. 
Martin, WALTER D. 
P. O. Box 66, Albany, Ga. 
D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1912. 
Vouchers: C. C. von Gremp and B. E. Car- 
lisle. 
Mason, Marcus M. 
417 Second St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 1938. 
Vouchers: P. Olafson and M. G. Fincher. 
Moses, HAROLD E. 
Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1936. 
Vouchers: C. A. Brandly and E. 
SAUNDERS, DANIEL H. 
Box 683, Brownfield, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1944. 
Vouchers: G. D. Stallworth and J. H. Cass. 
SurFACE, RayMonp C. 
44 Garden Ave., Belleville, N. J. 

D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1915. 
Vouchers: W. R. Ecker and J. V. Lacroix. 
WapDELL, H. Jr. 
111 E. 15th St. S., Richmond, Va. 


25 Shattuck St., 


V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1935. aot 
E. M. Hose and J. D. Beck. 


Vouchers: 
WELBOURN, WILLIAM E. 
1332 Eastview Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1938. 
Vouchers: R. E. Rebrassier and F. J. 


Second Listing 
Bague, Jaime, Dept. of Agriculture & Com- 
merce, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Dorsey, T. A., Dumont, Iowa. 

Holt, Alfred L., 49 E. Main 8St., 

Houle, Germain, 
Maine. 


1945 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 

The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degrees and 
who have applied for AVMA membership under 
the provision granted in the Administrative By- 
Laws to members in good standing of junior 
hapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
classes not received in time for listing this 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 
(*) after the name of a school indicates that 
all of this year’s graduates have made applica- 
tion for 


Oyster Bay, 


Western Avenue, Augusta, 


ihe Dickson, Roserr S., D.V.M. 


Colorado A.& M.College® 
Apams, Joun R. Jz, D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 8 Marshall, Mo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and R. Jensen. 
ALLEN, J. Smpney Jr., D.V.M. 

276 12th St., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and K. W. Smith. 
ANDERSON, WALTER H., D.V.M. 

P. O. Box 434, La Junta, Colo. 

Vouchers: K. W. Smith and J. Farquharson. 
AUCHMOTY, Forrest L., D.V.M. 

Waverly, Neb. 

Vouchers: R. F. Bourne and J. Farquharson. 
BUTLER, RayMonp L., D.V.M. 

618 S. Walker, Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 

Vouchers: 

son. 

BuTTon, Forrest E., D.V.M. 

627 S. Mason, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Vouchers: 


CAMPBELL, CHARLES H., D.V.M. 
2001 Sonoma Road, Santa Rosa, Calif. 9 
Vouchers: C. P. Zepp, Jr. and J. Farquhar- | 


son. 


Rt. 7, Box 1024, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Vouchers: 
EsAUGH, JAMES R., D.V.M. 

1818 Second St., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Vouchers: I. E. Newsom and R. Jensen. 


-Exstrom, Stuart R., D.V.M. 


Haxtun, Colo. 
Vouchers: I. E. Newsom and A. W. Deem. 


GARLAND R., D.V.M. 
2525 O St., Lincoln Neb. 


Vouchers: J. Farquharson and V. D. Stauffer. 
Green, Lesiie, D.V.M. 

Shelbyville, Mo. 

Vouchers: 


Vouchers: P. C. Brown and J. Farquharson. 
Howe tis, Norman S., D.V.M. 

520 L St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and V. D. Stauffer. 
Jones, JAMes G., D.V.M. 

c/o Sam P. Jones, Tarkio, Mo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and V. D. Stauffer. 


D.V.M. 
624 S. Meldrum, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
ARS: Vouchers: J. Farquharson and K. W. Smith. 


Kruse, NorMAn W., D.V.M. 
208 N. 5th, Beatrice, Neb. 
Vouchers: 

son. 

KuTTLER, KENNETH L., D.V.M. 

R. R. No. 2, Box 100, Sprinfield, Il. 

Vouchers: K. W. Smith and A. K. Kuttler. 
LUNDBERG, ARTHUR W. Jr., D.V.M. 

Sedgwick, Colo. 

Vouchers: 

McComs, Ropert E. Jr., D.V.M. 

28 E. Vernon, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Vouchers: C. P. Zepp, Jr. and J. Tae. 


fie 


C. P. Zepp, Jr. and J. Ferquher- 


a 


C. P. Zepp, Jr. and J. Farquhar- — 


J. Farquharson and K. W. Smith. ‘s 


C. P. Zepp, Jr. and K. W. Smith. __ 


J. Farquharson and V. D. Stauffer. 
Groups, Ortis V. D.V.M. 
415 Stone St., Independence, Mo. 


J. Farquharson and K. W. Smith. 
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W. Culton St., Warrensburg, Mo. 
‘Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and E. A. Ben- 
brook. 

Barkp, CHARLES A., D.V.M. 
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NACHTRIEB, MeLvIn J., D.V.M. 

Nathrop, Colo. 

Vouchers: K. W. Smith and J. Farquharson. 
Pirt, L., D.V.M. 

Dunning, Neb. 

Vouchers: C. P. Zepp, Jr. and J. Farquharson. 
RIGGENBACH, JAMES E., D.V.M. 

23 Davis St., Monte Vista, Colo. 

Vouchers: R. F. Bourne and J. Farquharson. 
Sipe, Mercer L., D.V.M. 

c/o V. H. Sipe, Boring, Ore. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and V. D. Stauffer. 
Suay, WarkEN J., D.V.M. 

Kremmling, Colo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and V. D. Stauffer. 
Snow, Roperick L., D.V.M. 

6769 Shoup Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 

Vouchers: K. W. Smith and J. Farquharson. 
STARKEBAUM, CurRTIs C., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 3, Haxtun, Colo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and K. W. Smith. 
TAuSsIG, Ropert A., D.V.M. 

Parshall, Colo. 

Vouchers’ R. F. Bourne and J. Farquharson. 
WALKER, WARREN G., D.V.M. 

10258 Haines Canyon, Tujunga, Calif. 

Vouchers: C. P. Zepp, Jr. and J. Farquharson. 
Wuitr, CHArLes A. Jr., D.V.M. 

186 Juanita Way, San Francisco 16, Calif. 

Vouchers: K. W. Smith and J. Farquharson. 
Witcox, Kennetu R., D.V.M. 

4219 Kenwood Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

Vouchers: I. E. Newsom and J. Farquharson. 


Cornell University 


Lyncu, Tuomas J. 
East Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and H. J. Milks. 
lowa State College apie 
Barn, Harowp E., D.V.M. 


Webster City, Iowa. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and G. R. Fowler. 
BARTELT, LELAND E., D.V.M. 
432 Orchard St., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Vouchers: M. A. Emerson and V. R. Fowler. 
Benson, V., D.V.M. 
422 Lynn Ave., Ames, Iowa. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and E. 
brook. 
DvorAK, VERNON B., D.V.M. 
Box 37, Cary, Il. 
Vouchers: H. D. Bergman and L. M. Jones. 
Fiscu, Herpert M. Jr., D.V.M. 
211 N. Kenwood Ave., Austin, Minn. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and G. R. Fowler. 
GALLENTINE, LERoy R., D.V.M. 
R.R. No. 3, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
- Vouchers: E. V. Beamer and C. H. Covault. 


A. Ben- 


_McCreepy, Harry D. Jr., D.V.M. 


GoetscH, DoNnALD F., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 3, Box 113, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Vouchers: G. R. Fowler and I. A. Merchan 
HAIGHT, Orto L., D.V.M. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Vouchers: L. C. Payne and H. F. Beardmor 
HANSMIRE, Fioyp W., D.V.M. 

2438 Lake St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and M. A. Emme 

son. 

ARTHUR A., D.V.M. 

Keitsburg, 


Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and E. A. Be 
HAvuGE, WALTER B., D.V.M. 
Lake Mills, Iowa. ee 


Vouchers: H. L. Foust and I. A. Merchant 

HAvuSsER, Ropert A., D.V.M. 

R. R. No. 2, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Vouchers: L. C. Payne and M. A. Emmerso: 

HEDLUND, Harotp E., D.V.M. 

Osceola, Neb. 
Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and E. A. Ben 
brook. 

Hower, Gorpon W., D.V.M. 

Evansville, Minn. 
Vouchers: M. A. 
Covault. 

Hutt, Ray M., D.V.M. 
Lytton, Iowa. 
Vouchers: I.-A. Merchant and L. M. Jones 

LANDSKRON, Henry J., D.V.M. 

508 Tayco St., Menasha, Wis. 
Vouchers: C. H. Covault and G. R. Fowle 

LAWSON, WiLuis M. Jr., D.V.M. 

138 S. Fourth St., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and C. H. Covault 


Emmerson and C. H 


R. R. No. 1, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and L. C. Payn 


Mappy, Kerra T., D.V.M. 


Rt. No. 4, Box 196, Knoxville, Iowa. 
Vouchers: C. H. Covault and G. R. Fowles 
MAREK, DURWARD P., D.V.M. 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Vouchers: C. H. Covault and G. R. Fowl 
MARTTILA, VERNON H., D.V.M. 
Lake Norden, S. Dak. 
Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and I. A. 
chant. 
Moore, DoNALp E., D.V.M. 
229 3rd Ave. E., Cresco, Iowa. 
Vouchers: C. H. Covault and I. A. Merc! 
PARRISH, CLIFFORD R., D.V.M. 
1014% 6th St., Nevada, Iowa. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and E. A. 
brook. 
Peerz, CHRISTIAN J., D.V.M. 
935 Sanchez St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and C. H. Cov 
Quick, Harry L., D.V.M. 
1339 Chicago Road, Chicago Heights, Ill 
Vouchers: Bel 
brook. 
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Reese, L., D.V.M. 

101 W. Elk Ave., Glendale, Calif. 

Vouchers: C. H. Covault and E. A. Benbrook. 
Ru.py, GeorGe E., D.V.M. 

Elizabethtown, Ky. 

Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and M. A. Emmer- 


son. 
SerzeprANbT, Atyin O. H. Jr, D.V.M. 
1547 S. Delaware PI., Tulsa, Okla. 


Vouchers: I, A. Merchant and M. A. Emmer- 
son. 
SrarcH, Paur F., D.V.M. 
1624 Mississippi St., La Crosse, Wis. 
Vouchers: C. H. Covault and H. D. Bergman. 
Syverson, Crirrorp L., D.V.M. 
Casa Grande, Ariz. 
Vouchers: I, A. Merchant and M. A. Emmer- 
son. 
TRIGLAND, MELBOURNE B., D.V.M. 
325 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa 
Vouchers: E. V. Beamer and L. C. Payne. 
VeRPLANK, Maurice S., D.V.M. 
New Richland, Minn. 
Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and H. D. 
man. 
Wanpb, V., 
Breda, Iowa. 
Vouchers: L. M. Jones and H. A. Smith. 


Berg- 


D.V.M. 


Michigan State College 

Ruopes, DEAN A., D.V.M. 
503 Beech St., East Lansing, Mich. 
Vouchers: C. W. Darby and P. A. Hawkins. 


Second Listing 


Ontario Veterinary College 
Hawke, T. W., B.V.Sc., Box 793, Peterboro, 
Ont., Can. 


GOVERNMENT 


Pyrethrum Available Again.—The WPB has 
dropped allocation controls on rotenone and 
pyrethrum, two popular insecticides which 
have been limited to the most essential agricul- 
tural applications during recent months. They 
are now available for unrestricted use, depend- 


ing upon the supplies obtainable. 


Social Security—After Ten Years.—“There is 
no doubt”, says Oscar M. Powell, executive 
director of the Social Security Board, “that 
workers deeply appreciate the opportunity to 
build family security while on the job. The 
reason is that the great majority of Americans 
are harassed by two persistent anxiety-breed- 
ing questions: What will happen when I am 
too old to work? What will the wife and 
children live on if I die?” 

The Social Security Act became law on 
August 14, 1935, and an are of the prog- 
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ress indicates that it marks a eal achieve- 
ment of democracy in promoting security of 
the people and stimulating prosperous growth 
for our system of free enterprise. 

In 1944, 36 million workers earned enough 
wage credits in covered jobs to become insured 
under the system, and a total of more than 
70 million wage and salary earners in private 
industry and business have earned credits 
counting towards benefits under the system. 
Sixty-five per cent of the beneficiaries are wo 
men and children. Not every worker gets the 
same amount, but the average retirement bene- 
fit is $23.80 a month. This amount is not 
enough to provide the comforts of life, but it 
does form a solid core around which a decent 
standard of living can be built through sav- 
ings, private insurance, the ownership of a 
home, or development of some activity that can 
bring in a few dollars here and there. 


AMONG THE STATES 


Alberta 


Homing and Migratory Sense of Birds.—Pro- 
fessor Rowan, of the provincial university at 
Edmonton, takes issue (Science, Aug. 24, 1945) 
with the teaching that birds do not have a 
homing sense independent of familiar land- 
marks and meteorological relationship of their 
flights since controlled trials with young birds 
unaccompanied and therefore unguided by par- 
ental chaperons make their initial autumnal 
migrations unerringly in a comparatively 
straight line to their destination. Young 
crows, trapped and raised in captivity near 
Edmonton, flew unguided at the rate of 50 
miles a day toward Oklahoma where 95 per 
cent of Alberta crows winter. Homing in 
pigeons and migration in other species are 
manifestations of the same pheromenon. 


Arkansas 


Lively Interest in Stockyards Control.—In- 
terest in the law controlling stockyards and 
stock shows as a means of promoting the live- 
stock industry of the state is a favorable turn 
in the state’s farm-animal history, since state 
veterinarians and practitioners are invited to 
participate and thus to put their profession in 
the proper light. The bent toward a change to 
greater livestock production is seen in the 
closer collaboration between the veterinary 
service and the livestock industry. 

s/FRANK Hurvpurt, D.V.M., Yellville, Ark. 


Livestock Populations.—Until the Civil War, 
the South produced on the wide expanses of 
its free range, more beef cattle, mules, and 
— in proportion to population, than any other 
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part of the U. S., says a clipping from Arkansas 
Gazette (Aug. 12, 1945). Dr. Frank Hurlbut, 
who sent this to us, goes on to point out that 
in 1850 Arkansas had four pigs for every resi- 
dent human being, and that these were fitted 
for slaughter; whereas the 1940 figures indi- 
cate that there are but three hogs for every 
four people, and these were fattened on feed 
purchased in the northern and western states. 
Dr. Hurlbut believes that proper use of fer- 
tilizer and good agricultural practices would en- 
able the state to regain its former position with 
regard to livestock population. 


British Columbia 


Agar-Agar Production.—The B.C. Industrial 
and Scientific Research Council has announced 
that a supply of agar-agar, sufficient to meet 
the needs of Canada, can be developed from a 
seaweed (Gracilaria) found on the coast of 
Vancouver Island in the Como and Campbell 


River areas. — 
California 


The Signing of California’s Meat inepection 4 


Bill by Governor Warren.—Governor Warren 
signed the meat-inspection bill granting free 
inspection to the packers of the state, in the 
presence of prominent figures interested in the 
progressive measure. From left to right stand- 
ing behind the Governor are Hon. J. J. Holli- 
baugh, assemblyman of Los Angeles county; 
Clifton E. Brooks, general counsel for the In- 
dependent Meat Packers of California; Hon. 
Frank L. Gordon, senator from Napa county; 
Ed. Peterson, Peterson Wholesale Butchers, 
Watsonville; Hon. Bradford Crittenden, senator 
from San Joaquin county; E. F. Forbes, West 
Coast director, American Meat Institute; Ben. 
W. Crampton, executive secretary, Meat Pack- 
ers, Inc.; George Hellwig, meat packer, Alva- 


—From the National Provisioner. 


rado; Carsten E. Schmidt, executive secretary, 
Wholesale Butchers Association, San Francisco 
Bay Area; Dr. C. U. Duckworth, assistant di- 
rector, Department of Agriculture, State of 
California; W. P. Wing, executive secretary, 
Wool Growers Association of California; Alan 
Peterson, Peterson Wholesale Butchers; James 


Dean, state director of finance; and ‘Dr. Sorabi, 
Department of Agriculture of Iran. te 


Veterinary Hospital at Presidio. ae 
the news sheet for Letterman General Hospi- 
tal devotes a full page of its issue of August 
25 to the work of veterinarians under the 
title, “Presidio Pets Perk Up as Patients at 
Post Pet Hospital.” 

Lieut. Col. V. W. McGinnis, V.C., (K.S.C., ’33) 
is in charge of the hospital, assisted by Capt. 
Jack Hylton, V.C., (1.S.C., 43) whose picture 
appears herewith treating one of the patients. 


“Captain AWOL" gets attention at the Presidio 
for a leg sprain. Capt. J. W. 
Hylton, (right) is assisted by S/Sgt. E, O. 


Bowman. 


The story elaborates on the variety of duties 
of the veterinary officers, and tells of some 
of the patients including ‘“Schenley” the 
skunk, “Jerry” the mascot, “Captain AWOL” 
the parrot, and “Sambo” the mule. 

eee 

The Coyote Menace.—Despite the 22,000 

coyotes killed in the state last year, this preda- 
tory carnivore continues to gain in population. 
The California Wool Grower (July 3) is sup- 
porting a bill before the legislature appropriat- 
ing $150,000 for the next two years to em- 
ploy paid coyote hunters and trappers. The 
fund is needed to match the county appropria- 
tions made for that purpose. “Coyotes are 
putting the sheepmen out of business” the Woo! 
Grower claims. 

eee 


Shortage of Animals in Hollywood.—Owing 
to the wartime interruption of foreign trade, 
the supply of animal talent has become scarce 
in the movie industry, all the way from 
trained fleas to laughing camels. 


Georgia 


Short Course for Veterinarians.—The Geor- 
gia Coastal Plains Experiment Station held 
the first of what is aces will be an annual 
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Short Course for veterinarians. Beginning at 
10:30 on the morning of September 12 and 
continuing until the evening of the following 
day, a diversified program unfolded. 

Dr. G. H. King, Tifton, delivered the address 
of welcome. 

Dr. Robert Graham, Urbana, Ill, was the 
principal speaker, discussing: “Encephalomye- 
litis and Forage Poisoning, Clinical Differen- 
tial Diagnosis” and “Swine Erysipelas.” 

Dr. B. T. Simms, Auburn, Ala.: An address. 

Dr. L. A. Dykstra, Aurora, Ill.: “Strain 19 
Vaccination of Calves and Adults.” 

Dr. G. H. Hopson, N. Y.: “Mastitis Control 
Methods.” 

Dr. J. K. MacNamee, Auburn, Ala.: 
tonemia.” 

Mr. B. L. Southwell, Tifton: “What the Live- 
stock Man Needs from His Veterinarian.” 

Dr. D. A. Sanders, Gainesville, Fla.: 
plasmosis.” 

Dr. M. W. Emmel, Gainesville, Fla.: 
Common Poultry Diseases.” 

Dr. W. L. Sippel, Tifton: 
vey of Veterinarians.” 

Dr. B. E. Carlisle, Camilla, led a round-table 
discussion of “Summer Itch of Mules.” 

Dr. W. A. Hirleman, Waynesboro, led a round- 
table discussion of “Swamp Fever in Horses.” 


“Ace- 


“Ana- 


“Some 


“The Recent Sur- 


- Hawaii Territorial Veterinary Medical Association Meeting 


North Georgia Veterinary Association.—Dr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Wright, Atlanta, entertained the 
members of the Association on July 25, 1945. 
“Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever” was discussed 
by Dr. T. F. Sellers, of the State Board of 
Health, not only from the angle of human 
health but as an occupational hazard. Dr. L. E. 
Starr, State rabies inspector, Atlanta, delivered 
a short talk on the same subject. Dr. L. A. 
Mosher presented a film depicting the action 
of Coramine. 


M 


8/E. E. CHAMBERS. 


Artificial Insemination Technicians.—A short 
course in the technique of artificial insemina- 
tion was conducted by the University of Idaho, 
College of Agriculture, June 4 to June 16, and 
the 12 persons who completed the course then 
took state board examinations to become the 
first licensed artificial insemination technicians 
in the United States. Dr. Glenn C. Holm, ex- 
periment station veterinarian, was a member of 
the faculty for this course, which was insti- 
tuted to meet the requirements of a new state 
law which provides that persons engaged in 
work of this type must be licensed and that 
the license can be issued only after the appli- 


First row (left to right)—Dr. J. M. Hendershot, Dr. A. R. Glaisyer, Dr. J. Fitzgerald, Dr. E. H. 
Willers, Col. W. O. Kester, V.C., Col. E. DeCoursey, M.C., Mr. C. G. Lennox, Dr. A. A. Julian, 
Dr. L. A. Weight, Dr, W. H. Pang, Dr. R. W. Pinfold, Capt. J. F. Winston. Second row (left to right) 
—Lt. Col. R. H. Yager, V.C., Dr. W. F. Parker, Capt. F. Cowley, V.C., Capt. F. W. Clark, V.C., 
Lt. Col. J. D. Manges, V.C., Major L. T. Fisher, V.C., Capt. G. T. Dalziel, V.C., Dr. R. N. Beddow, 
Dr. J. E. Calvin, Major E. F. Fink, V.C., Lt. Col. F. L. Molt, V.C., Dr. C. E. Dow, Major R. R. Houser, 
V.C., Major F. |. Hammond, V.C., Capt. E. B. Miller, V.C., Capt. N. E. Johnston, V.C., Lt. Col. 
C. D. Barrett, V.C., Lt. G. H. Stuewer, V.C.. Capt. C. A. Glaeiser, V.C., Capt. M. Y. Carpenter, 
V.C., Capt. C. M. Hamilton, V.C., Major H. D. Smith, V.C., Capt. A. E. Hancock, V.C., Capt. J. A. 
Rehkemper, V.C., Capt. H. B. Studdert, V.C., Capt. P. C. Enge, V.C., Major E. W. Paul, V.C. 
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cant has completed an approved course and 
_ passed a state board examination. Unless ac- 
tion is taken promptly, other states will fol- 
low in this movement to license lay technicians 
and we shall have another instance of too few 
veterinarians, too late. 

eee 
Grub Control Popular. we is estimated that 


a program. Begun in 1943 with less than 
$3,000 cattle, it grew in 1944 to include about 
sali and this year increased to 300,000 

= which is about half the beef cattle in the state. 
‘The University of Idaho, College of Agrical- 


<< timates increased gains of from 50 to 75 Ib. of 
<a beef per animal as a result of the program— 


ay Ringworm of the Scalp (Human) a Report- 
able Disease.—In view of the transmissibility 
of ringworm from animals to the human being, 
there is veterinary interest in placing ring- 
worm of the scalp among the reportable dis- 
eases by Director Roland R. Cross of the state 
department of public health. 

ees 

Deep Freezers in Apartments.—The Jour- 
-_-waw’s (March, 1945) prediction that the apart- 
ment building of the future will have a deep- 
freezer for each apartment is coming true in 
the case of a large, deluxe, building under way 
on Sheridan road, Chicago, which, according to 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune (Aug. 12) will be 
the first Chicago building of that class to pro- 
vide tenants with that type of refrigeration. 
eee 

The American Milk Goat Association.—The 
Association which now has a membership of 
1,200 was chartered in Illinois in 1905. There 
have been seven competitive organizations; all 
of which, save one, have either quit or merged 
with the American, whose Herd Book is official 
for the registration of federal and state-owned 
milk goats. 

eee 

Chicago Veterinary Corps Officers.—The offi- 
cers met in special assembly on August 28, to 
hear Capt. Herbert I. Ott recount his experi- 
ences at Sternberg General Hospital, Manila, 
during thirty-four months as a prisoner of the 
Japanese; to hear of the “death march on 
Bataan”; of Camp O’Donnell and Camp No. 3 
and Cabanatuan. His experiences and stories 
provided a memorable evening. 
s/WILLIAM C. SCHOFIELD, Masor, V.€., 
Anti-Cruelty Society Solicits Membership.— 
Veterinarians sympathetic to humane work 
(every one is) are invited to join The Anti- 


Cruelty Society of Chicago. The fee for a vot- 
ing membership is $5.00, supporting member. 
ship, $2.00, associate $1.00, and junior 25 cents 
The fee for a life membership is $100.00. The 
managing director of this lively organization is 
Dr. W. A. Young, secretary of the Chicago 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Chicago Association—When the Chicago 
Veterinary Medical Association resumes work 
after the usual two-months summer vacation, it 
will be entering its semicentennial year. It was 
organized in October, 1896. This energetic body 
has survived three wars and has left no gap in 
its schedule of ten meetings per year. In re- 
cent years, an informal] ladies auxiliary has held 
a social session during each meeting, and the 
closing session of each fiscal year is an out- 
standing distraction. 

Pari-Mutuel for Harness-Horse Racing.— 
Thanks to the influence of State Senator Ed-. 
ward P. O’Grady, onetime prominent Chicago 
horseshoer and key man of the old Master 
Horseshoers’ National Association, the General 
Assembly authorized pari-mutuel betting on 
harness-horse racing. Governor Dwight H. 
Green approved the bill July 17. 

The opposition to the bill, as unfolded in the 
newspapers, was a fascinating commentary on 
human conduct. The state gets all the “rake 
off.” None of it trickles into the federal coffer. 
And allegedly, the Thoroughbred crowd likes 
its monopoly on that particular attraction. Fed- 
eral opposition was said to be grounded on 
the sanctity of the money appropriated for 
county fairs. That holier-than-thou attitude 
must not be so basely defiled as to permit a 
pari-mutuel machine on grounds consecrated by 
federal money. But, that argument seemed 


Three Sons of Horseshoers 


—From American Ironsmith 


Left to right—Senator Edward P. O'Grady, sponsor of 

the bill to accord the harness-horse the same privi- 

lege as the Thoroughbred; Garry Noonan, champion 

of the act; and Governor Dwight H. Green, who 
approved the bill. 
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to bog down in the face of the cut taken as 
income tax out of the ill-gotten grands of the 
gangsters (or else). 

To the thoughtful bystander, it was not 
clear why horse racing, requiring he-men driv- 
ers, top-breeding practices, and painstaking 
training, should not enjoy the same privileges 
granted to the temperamental and less utili- 
tarian breed of the equine population.—L.A.M. 


Abbott’s Enlarge Penicillin Production.—The 
budgeting of $1,500,000 for the construction of 
a building to double its production of penicillin 
is announced (in the press) by the Abbott 
Laboratories, at North Chicago. Elsewhere in 
these columns (see Great Britain) Professor 
Florey stresses the increasing demand and a 
lamentable shortage of penicillin, and states 
that in view of its merit it should now be 
thought of in terms of pounds and kilograms 
instead of tiny units. 

But a few months ago, it would have been 
impossible to gather an ounce of that mold in 
the whole world, but thanks to mass produc- 
tion spurred by the war, it has become a more 
common article of the drug trade with promise 
of catching up with the demand. 


Ringworm in Kittens.—From the new health 


regulations instituted for the control of ring- 4 
“Pets, particularly 


worm (human), we quote: 
kittens, should be inspected under filtered ultra- 
violet light, as they may be carriers of ring- 
worm.” 

eee 


Chicago Depot Veterinarian.—Col. Frank M. 
Lee, V.C., has assumed the duties of depot vet- 
erinarian of the Chicago quartermaster depot, 
where he succeeds Col. Fred C. Waters, who is 
retiring. 

Colonel Lee was a member of the first class 
in meat and dairy hygiene when he was a 
2nd lieutenant in the veterinary section of the 
3lst Division. He has since served in various 
capacities in many parts of the United States, 
besides one tour of foreign duty, as follows: 
Fort Warren, Wyoming, remount; Colorado 
Springs, remount, purchasing, and breeding; 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., assistant station 
veterinarian; Army Medical Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Carlisle Barracks, Penn.; Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.; the Philippine Islands; Plattsburg 
Barracks, N. Y.; Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Kan- 
sas City quartermaster depot as depot veteri- 
narian; and then as traveling veterinary in- 
spector directly under the Surgeon General. 

In his present work, Colonel Lee has super- 
vision over a staff of 56 officers and 154 en- 
listed men engaged in the inspection of foods of 
animal origin. He is a graduate of the Kansas 
City Veterinary College, 1917, and a member 
of the AVMA, 


Dr. T. B. Crowe (C.V.C. ’09) who has out- 
lived the shifting of the swank population of 
Chicago’s first ward, and the richest of its 
50 other wards, got in the way of an Acme 
camera the other day, wil examining for 


—Acme Photo 
Dr. Thomas B. Crowe 


the American Riltew Express the 21-month- 


old Wire Haired Terrier Bob Hope was send- 
ing to the 75th Field Hospital in Hawaii. Dr. 
Crowe, whose office is at 2037 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, is the only veterinarian left 
out of a onetime highly congested veterinary 
population in that area—the former home of 
two large veterinary colleges and of quite a 
few, not-so-small veterinary hospitals. 

This particular dog, whose name is “Red 
Heart Rocket,” was trained by Michael Von 
Motzek to carry cigarettes to soldiers. Von 
Motzek is one of the famous American dog 
trainers who mapped out the training pro- 
gram of the K-9 Corps. Dr. Crowe has probably 
certified to the fitness of more dogs and other 
small animals in transit than all veterinarians 
in the country combined. You'd be surprised 
at how many dogs arrive in Chicago by ex- 
press without proper credentials to proceed 
further. 


Indiana 

Northwestern Association.—The announce- 
ment of a dinner session of the Northwestern . 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association held at 
Remington, August 30, lists Dr. Thurman Rice, 
of the Indiana State Health Department, as 
the principal speaker. His subject was “The 
Veterinarian and Public Health.” 

s/N. K. Decker, Secretary. 
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Child Dies of Rabies.—The climax of the 
high incidence of rabies among dogs in Ohio 
and Indiana was the death of a 3-year-old child 
- at Jeffersonville, July 9. The child, Phillis Jean 
Kelley, was severely bitten about the face, 
May 30, and was given 21 Pasteur injections, 
in lieu of 14, owing to the place and extent of 
bites. One of the wounds, near the child’s eye, 

- was suspected of having struck a nerve trunk, 
_ the newspaper report states. 


Kansas 


District Meetings.—District IV meeting was 
held August 11, 1945, at Wellington, Drs. R. B. 
' Coffman and N. J. Conley acting as hosts at a 
dinner of fried chicken. Dr. Geo. A. Rathman 
es described the experimental use of DDT, an 
outbreak of anthrax at Colfax, and other dis- 
ease conditions. 
¢ District VI gathered at Leavenworth, Aug- 
ss ust 24, 1945, to hear Dean R. R. Dykstra dis- 
the newer therapeutic agents used in 
veterinary medicine, and to hear Dr. A. H. 
Quin speak briefly on the trend of veterinary 
medicine. 
‘District VII met at Emporia, September 7, 


sie members. The questions were written out by 
the attending doctors, read by Dr. Ben Sham- 
_ baugh, and then discussed and answered from 


36), Lambertville, is a base veterinarian some- 
where in Luzon, and report has it that he is 
looking forward to doing some veterinary work 
including Hirohito’s 


Japanese livestock, 


: Missouri 
ae Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association. 
ss Meeting on July 12, 1945, at Hotel Continen- 
tal, the members saw a colored film prepared 
by E. R. Squibb & Sons, entitled, “Mastitis.” 
The presentation was followed by an excellent 
discussion of “Clinical Mastitis” by Dr. D. O. 
Wendt, Bonner Springs, Kan. 

On August 21, 1945, the meeting was again 
held at the Hotel Continental, the subject for 
discussion being “Poisoning of Animals, Ex- 
clusive of Forage Poisoning.” Drs. H. L. Bus- 
song, Belton, Mo.; E. C. Grief, Kansas City, 
Mo.; F. H. Suits, Odessa, Mo.; and Thos. P. 
Crispell, Parsons, Kan., cited case reports; and 
Mr. J. A. Austin, chemist for Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, told the members about the quan- 
titative and qualitative tests used in making 
poison analyses. 

8/G. B, Smirn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Personal.—Capt. Charles W. Deland (M.S.C., 


New York 


Buffalo Grass at Yonkers.—aA strain of buffalo 
grass, the pasture plant of the arid regions 
which contributed richly to the development 
of the cattle industry of this country, is being 
grown in the humid climate of New York. 
It is one of other drought-resistant grasses 
being tested. 


Kentucky Derby winner in 1918, cele- 
brates his thirtieth birthday with a party at his home 


“Exterminator,” 


in Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs, Willis A. Kilmer, his 
owner, provides the “cake” for the Thoroughbred. 
Among the guests were over 300 school children. 


Southern Tier Association.—On Thursday, 
September 13, 1945, the Southern Tier Veteri- 
nary Medical Association met at the hospital of 
Dr. M. C. Markham, Binghamton. Drs. J. C. 
Stevenson, Westbury; Alexander Zeissig, 
Ithaca; and M. S. Hofstad, Ithaca, acted as dis- 
cussion leaders; the program also included 
some clinical demonstrations, and a review of 
dog ailments, particularly those related to the 
skin and the nervous system. 

s/DonaLp Secretary. 


Integration of Associations.—The New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society has worked 
out and is using a plan to integrate the op- 
eration of nine local associations with the state 
organization. 
= governing of state society is 
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made up of representatives of each of the 
local groups (9), together with the state presi- 
dent and vice president who serve as ex-officio 
members. Thus they link up all of the vet- 
erinary forces of the state in such a way that 
their activities are properly correlated and yet 
they lose none of the effectiveness of the affili- 
ated local groups. 

In order to gain membership in the state 
organization, it first is necessary to become a 
member of one of the local associations, and, to 
become a member of a local association, it is 
necessary at the same time to join the state 
organization. In other words, “when one be- 
comes a member of a local association, he 
automatically becomes a member of the state 
organization,” says Dr. J. J. Regan, executive 
secretary, 1231 Gray Avenue, Utica. 

The membership fee of $10.0C per year in 
the New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society is collected by the secretary of the 
local association at the same time he collects 
the annual dues for his association. This fee 
includes a subscription to Veterinary News, a 
bimonthly publication of the state society. 

New York state veterinarians are enthusias- 
tic about this plan of integration, and urge its 
extension to other states and to the AVMA. 
A proposal of this nature was presented to 
the House of Representatives for considera- 
tion, and will be voted on at the annual meet- 
ing next year. 

eee 


Mechanical Cow Reconstitutes Milk.—Major 
Louis T. Dawe, V.C. (M.S.C., 38), division vet- 
erinarian for the Air Transport Command’s 
Alaska Division, has developed 16 modifications 
of the old methods ef reconstituting powdered 
milk, and these not only permit him to produce 
a product which most servicemen can not dis- 
tinguish from fresh milk, but they actually in- 
duce the men to call the home of the mechan- 
ical cow the Dairy. It takes about fifty min- 
utes to make a 10-gallon batch of milk, cream, 
or chocolate milk Ice cream mix takes a little 
longer, 

Although the product of this process is well 
received, Major Dawe is not yet ready to chal- 
lenge “Elsie” as a producer. 


Pennsylvania 

Refresher Course Scheduled.—The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, will receive applications from vet- 
erinarians who desire to take a _ refresher 
course, Applicants are requested to state the 
subjects in which they are especially inter- 
ested. The length of the course, date of be- 
ginning, and schedule of classes, registration 
fee, ete. will be announced later. 

s/G. A. Dick, Dean. 


Texas 

Personal.—Dr. E. A. Grist, Fort Worth (Tex., 
'37), has joined the corps of specialists at the 
Texas A. and M. College Extension Services 
headquarters with the title of poultry 
veterinarian. 

Dr. Grist has, for two years, been chief vet- 
erinarian for the Livestock Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and state veterinarian. 


ing secretary of the Texas Veterinary Medica 
Association, chairman of the Procurement 
Assignment Service for Texas, and 
to the House of Representatives of the AVMA. | 3 5S 


Veterinary Examining Board.—The State 


Board of Veterinary Examiners is composed of © ne 


the following new members: Drs. C. W. Neal, 
San Antonio, president; A. C. Burns, Cleburn, 
vice president; N. A. Cox, secretary-treasurer ; 
J. K. Northway, Kingsville; 
Beaumont; J. W. Barton, Temple; 
Koberg, San Angelo. 

s/N. A. Cox, Secretary. 


and Chas. 


Wee 
Utah 


Fluke Control.—-Dr. F. H. Melvin, Salt Lake 


City, has written to say that the report on | ce 


this work in the August JourNaL has been ex- 
aggerated. Two community chutes have been 
completed near Roosevelt, and ai one chute 
1,800 head of cattle were drenched for several 
owners. 


built. 


the Southeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association met on September 6, at the Hotel 


Other chutes are planned, but not yet ee 


He is 


Curtis in Plymouth. Following the dinner there _ 


was a program which featured scientific and 
professional movies. 


on the twenty-second, and sixty members heard 
Dr. B. T. Simms, president-elect of the AVMA, | 
discuss enteric diseases of calves. A lively dis- 
cussion followed. Dr. V. S. Larson te Sa 
new legislation, and Dr. H. H. Hoyt traced the 
path of blood samples through the — 
for the agglutination test. 
s/J. S. Heary, Resident State Secretary. 


Foreign 


Great Britain 


Sir Howard Florey made 


Penicillin in Preventive Medicine. —Speaking — ec 
before the Royal Society of Arts, London, Prof. 
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ment that with larger supplies available, peni- 
- eillin will be used as a preventive rather than 
as a last resort. Its use in preventing serious 
sepsis in battle casualties points to its exten- 
give use in that réle. Professor Florey stated 

Returning G.I. Mascots. —American ‘military 
personnel returning from the Mediterranean 
‘Theater may ship pets and mascots on War 
Shipping Administration vessels upon approval 
of regimental commander, but such pets may 
not be shipped or carried aboard United States 
Navy or Army transports. This information is 
carried in a redeployment circular of the 


MTOUSA headquarters. 


New Zealand 
Livestock in the News.—Clippings regard- 
‘ing livestock from the Taranak Daily News have 
been received from Capt. S. E. Peters (0.S.U., 
°38). One of these is a rather lengthy review 
of the same material which was published in 
August JourRNAL regarding the diseases of 
eattle and England’s milk supply. The others 
- eenter around a “Baconer Group Contest,” list- 
ing the winners and the prizes won, enumerat- 
’ ing a wide range of meat industry by-products 
of which 150 types were on display, and present- 
jing an appeal to farmers to increase pig-meat 
production. Incidentally the winning baconer 
“ among 352 pigs entered was a Tamworth-Berk- 
shire cross, fed on swedes, sugar beets, chou 
-moelilier, grass, and Tomeana meat- 
Local Abattoir Starts Operation.—After this 


Ps S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
, Okinawa, July, 1945. 


U. S. forces, the natives reopened the abattoi 
at Agina where the Signal Corps photographe: 
snapped them skinning goats. The facilities of 
the plant are crude and untidy, but the output 
is for the natives, not for the American soldie: 
The place is not filthy and the butchers ar 
cleaner than those in some abattoirs we’ve seen 
closer to home. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 9-10, 1945. C. C 
Graham, P. O. Box 44, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
secretary. 

Purdue University. Short Course for Veteri- 
narians. Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 11-12, 1945. 
C. R. Donham, Dept. of Veterinary Science 
Purdue University, head. 

University of Illinois. Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians. University of Illinois, Urbana 
Oct. 16, 1945. Robert Graham, Dept. of 
Animal Pathology and Hygiene, University of 
Illinois, head. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation. Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Oct. 18-19, 1945. R. C. Snyder, N. W. cor 
Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., 
secretary. 

Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Mont 
gomery, Ala., Oct. 19, 1945. I. S. McAdory 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala 
secretary-treasurer. 

Florida Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
McFadden-Deauville, Miami Beach, Fla., Oct 
29-30, 1945. V. L. Bruns, Williston, Fla., sec 
retary. 

University of Minnesota. Short Course fo 
Veterinarians. University Farm, St. Paul 8. 
Minn., Oct. 31, and Nov. 1, 1945. W. L. Boyd, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, University 
Farm, head. 

Interstate Veterinary Medical Association 
Warrior Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 6-7, 
1945. H.C. Smith, Allied Laboratories, Sioux 
City, Iowa, secretary. 

Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Galesburg, Ill., Nov. 15-16, 1945. L. A. 
Gray, Bushnell, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 

United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5-7, 1945. 
R. A. Hendershott, 1 W. State St., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Indiana State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 9-10, 
1946. H. A. Lidikay, Darlington, Ind., sec- 
retary. 

Cornell University. Annual Conference for Vet- 
erinarians. New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y., Jaw. 9-11, 1946. M. G 
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Fincher, New York State Veterinary College, 
acting dean. 

North Carolina State College. 
Conference for Veterinarians. 205 Polk Hall, 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 22-25, 1946. C. D. Grin- 
nells, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C., 
program chairman. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Annual Short 
Course for Veterinarians. Auburn, Ala., Feb. 
26-28, 1946. E. S. Winters, College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Auburn, Ala., administrative 
secretary. 


North Carolina 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


West Virginia—The West Virginia Veterinary 
Bodrd will hold its next examination on Oct. 
8, 1945, at the Daniel Boone Hotel, Charles- 
ton. All applications must be in the hands 
of the secretary not later than Thursday, 
Sept. 28, 1945. Address further inquiries to 
W. E. Trussell, secretary of the board, 
Charles Town, Jefferson County, W. Va. 


BIRTHS 


and Mrs. R. Patterson, 
a son, Larry 


To Dr. (Tex., 
229 W. Norris Drive, Ottawa, IIl., 
William, April 8, 1945. 

To Capt. (0.S.U., °43) and Mrs. Robert Ward 
Stout, 1482 E. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill., a son, 
Robert Carlysle, May 3, 1945. 

To Dr. (M.S.C., °30) and Mrs. George E. 
Bowler, 620 Fifth St., Ann Arbor, Mich., a 
daughter, Constance Louise, June 28, 1945. 


To Dr. (O.S.U., °42) and Mrs. John G. Miller, 
Clinton, Ky., a daughter, Terry Lynn, July 9, 
1945. 

To Dr. (0.S.U., ’29) and Mrs. Clyde L. Ever- 
son, 7303 Dickinson Ave., College Park, Md., a 
daughter, Nancy Ellen, July 9, 1945. 


To Capt. (U.P., °38) and Mrs. Raymond E. 
Larson, Air Base Veterinarian, Chatham Field, 
Ga., a daughter, Lynn Ann Larson, July 15, 
1945, 

To Lt. (1S.C., 38) and Mrs. Calvin A. Swick, 
Fort Lewis, Wash., a son, Craig Douglas, July 
24, 1945. 

Ry. Dr. (Corn., '43) and Mrs. George A. Young, 

. 1005 Motter Ave., Frederick, Md., a daugh- 
*. Judy Ann, Aug. 30, 1945. 

“Te Dr. (K.S.C., 40) and Mrs. Glenn L. Case, 
510 W. Division, Kewanee, IIl., a daughter, 
Marrita Gayle, Sept. 4, 1945. 

To Capt. (Corn., ’°43) and Mrs. Norman 8. 
es Indianapolis, Ind., a son, Norman §. 

» July 21, 1945. 


to the AVMA in 1918, 


To Dr. (Tex., 44) and Mrs. Chas. M. Barnes, _ 
707 W. 2nd St., Cisco, Texas, a daughter, — ; 
Ann Barnes, July 23, 1945. 


To Dr. (K.S.C., 44) and Mrs. D. R. a” 
Butler, Mo., a daughter, Alice, Aug. 6, 1945. 


MARRIAGES 


Capt. Don W. Clarke (W.S.C., °41), 
Ephrata, Wash., to WAC Lt. 

Toledo, Ohio, July 4, 1944. 

Dr. H. W. Connaughton (M.S.C., ’43), 
den, Tenn., to Miss Marye Lou Shanklin ot 
Dresden, Tenn., June 9, 1945. 

Dr. E. H. Stratmeyer (A.P.I1., °43), 

Zonna L. Laird, Joppa, Iil., Jan. 6, 1945. 


DEATHS 


Frank W. Brewer (C.V.C., '02), 72, Indiahoma, 
Okla., died Aug. 21, 1945. Dr. ‘ewer was 
inspector in charge for the BAI in the early 
days of tick eradication. Later he became state 
veterinarian. He was active in practice until 


shortly before his death. 


Fred E. Cleaver ey 07), 63, Avon, N. Y., 
died Aug. 28, 1945. . Cleaver was admitted te 
to the AVMA in 

William W. Laird (Colo., '43), 24, formerly 
of Bell, Calif., was killed in an auto accident | 
near Verona, Italy, on Aug. 14, 1945. At the | 
time of his death he was acting ae 
officer in the Veterinary Corps, stationed at ri 
Modena, Italy. 


Kenneth E. Larson (Tex., 41), 28, Evansville, 
Minn., was killed in an auto accident some 
time ago. Dr. Larson was admitted to the — 
AVMA in 1941. pe 


Harry B. Morgan (K.C.V.C., 10), 74, Musko 
gee, Okla., died Aug. 20, 1945. Dr. Morgan — 
located in Muskogee after his graduation = 
remained there in practice until the time of | 
his death. 


Benjamin Harrison Saxton (Ont., 
Kansas, Ill., died Aug. 20, 1945. Dr. Saxton 
was prominent in the social and civic life of 
Kansas. Besides his veterinary work, he oper- 
ated the Saxton Dairy and was also engaged in ed } 
farming. He had been a member of the AVMA < 
since 1917. 

Clark A. Stewart (Ont., '02), Tripoli, lowa, 
died Feb, 13, 1945. Dr. Stewart was sited " 
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Veterinary Corps officers will be eligible for 
discharge as surplus if they have a point score 
(adjusted service rating) of 80 or more, or if 
they are 42 years of age or over, or if they 
joined the Army prior to January 1, 1941. 
These are the criteria announced by the War 
Department on September 14 in placing in effect 
a new plan, supplemental to the Army-wide 
officer demobilization system, to further accel- 
erate the return of Army Medical Department 
officers to civilian life. 

Major General Norman T. Kirk, the Sur- 
geon General, stated that this surplus discharge 
plan will return a large number of Medical 
Department officers to civil life by January 1, 
1946. The criteria established for determining 
those officers who are surplus to the immediate 
needs of the Army involve considerably lowered 
point scores, age and length of service. Thus, 
the point score for veterinary officers has been 
lowered from 110 to 80, and the age from 50 
to 42. 

Military necessity may require the retention 
of certain essential officers until their replace- 
ments arrive, or until December 15, 1945, which- 
ever time is shorter. 

The following table summarizes the criteria 
for separation, any one of which is basis for 
release from active military service: 


Corps ASR Act LENGTH oF SERVICE 
Medical Corps 80 48 Prior to Pearl Harbor 
Dental Corps 80 48 Prior to Pearl Harbor 
Veterina Corps 80 42 Prior to Jan. 1, 1941 
Sanitary Corps 70 42 Prior to Pearl Harbor 
Medical Administra- 

tive Corps 70 42 Prior to Pearl Harbor 


Army Nurse Corps* 35 35 
Medical Dietitians 


Corps? 40 40 
Physical Therapists 
Corps* 40 40 


‘Except grades A, B, and C of the following: 
Ophthalmologists and Otorhinolaryngologists, Or- 
thopedic Surgeons and Medical Laboratory Officers; 
all grades of Neuropsychiatrists and Plastic Sur- 
geons—prior to January, 1941. 

7In addition: Married; dependents under 14. 


Despite the cessation of hostilities, a limited 


ae New Criteria for Discharge of Veterinary Corps Officers & 


still be sent from the United States to overseas 
theaters to permit the return of high-score in- 
dividuals for separation. The following criteria 
have been established to govern the selection of 
personnel for overseas service, except for volun- 
teers. Individuals to go overseas must have a 
point score below that listed in the following 
table or be below the age therein shown: 


Corps ASR AGE 
Medical Corps 45 40 
Dental Corps 45 40 

Corps 35 
Veterizary Corps 35 
Medical Administrative Corps ks 35 
Army Nurse Corps es 30 
Medical Dietitians Corps pee: 18 30 
Physical Therapists Corps 18 30 


The separation criteria now in effect will 
have to be further revised on or before the end 
of this year. Present plans contemplate the 
lowering of criteria during the first half of 
1946 which will include a provision for length 
of service as a basis for separation of officers 
who came on active duty after Pear] Harbor. 


Army Veterinarian in Peru 


Russell McNellis (1.S.C., ’28) has recently 
been promoted to the grade of colonel and is 
stationed at Lima, Peru, with the United States 
Military Mission in that country. 


Veterinary Officer Honored ty 


Lieut. Col. Harry J. Robertson, ‘V.C., was 


awarded a Bronze Oak-Leaf Cluster to the 
Legion of Merit for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding 
services as port veterinarian. The citation 
says, “. through unremitting efforts, high 
devotion to duty, and application of superior 
knowledge in a highly technical fleld, (he) 
skillfully effected a delicate balance in codr- 
dinating the agencies interested in the unload- 
ing and dispatching of United States Army 
cargo of a perishable nature with the result 
that all critical and perishable freight reached 
its ultimate destination speedily and in excel- 
lent condition.” 
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tary service from New Jersey, is a graduate rather amusing to note that on page 166 of - ; 
of Pennsylvania University, 1939, and a mem- the September Journat there is a paragraph 5 z 
per of the AVMA. stating that Puerto Rico was the first placeon 
ethis side to have a Board of Health and that — 
Officers and Units Honored it was established by a direct decree from the het 
Spanish Crown in 1768. I might add that if 
you could see the sanitary condition of this bs 
island . . . you could almost believe that the 
original board of health members are still in 
office and doing business in their eighteenth 
century style. I guess I should not be too 
critical since the Island has been under the 
flag of the United States since the Spanish. 
Award of Combat Medical Badge.—For satis- American war.” 
factory performance of duty under actual com- 
bat conditions against the enemy during 1944, 
the Combat Medical Badge was awarded to 
the 612th Field Artillery Battalion (veterinary 
section) of which Captain John E, Mouw 
(K.S.C., ’85) is the officer in charge. 
The same award was made tofthe 613th Field 
\rtillery Battalion with Captain Jerry F. Mar- 
tin (Tex., ’39) officer in charge. 


Medical Service Company Decorated.—For 
superior performance of exceptionally difficult 
tasks, the 113th Medical Service Company 
.(veterinary) was awarded the Meritorious 
Service Unit Plaque. 
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Bronze @tar to Veterinafy Officer.—The com- 
manding* general, Chinese Combat Command, 
United States Forces, China theater, Major 
eneral McClure, has awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal to Major Farl C. Ritter, V.C., for meri- 
torious service. Major Ritter (1.S.C., 38) won 
this award fof ‘his part in the drive to rid 
Yunnan province of Japanese troops. 4 


Veterinary Officer Honored.—The Bronze 
Star Medal has been awarded to Major Chas. 
D. Ebertz, V.C., (Corn., ’35) for meritorious 
service in the China theater where he showed 
great sagacity in the procurement of horses for 


military use. 
eee 


Legion of Merit to Veterinary Officer 


Col. Wayne O. Kester, V.C., received the Le- 
gion of Merit citation on Aug. 12, 1945, “for ex- 
ceptionally meritorius conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services.” The citation says 
ilso, “Colonel Kester planned for and expedited 
the application of preventive measures which 
safeguarded food supplies and minimized the 
incidence of animal diseases affecting troops 
and civilians. Through his specialized medical 
nd military kowledge, diligence, and unwaver- 
ng devotion to duty, Colonel Kester made con- AP wirephoto from the Chicago Tribune 
tributions of the greatest value to the welfare 

the civil populace and the military of the When the anequus Ist Cavalry, U.S. Army, was chosen 
Pacifie Ocean areas.” Colonel Kester graduated to head the triumphant occupation of Japan, it some- 
from Kansas State College in 1931, and is a where, somehow found a horse to lead the historic 

ember of the AVMA. parade in Tokyo. A victory parade without the tradi- = 
tional equine pilot violates age-old convention ‘even 
for a war over-touted as uniquely mechanical. No. — 
this is not one of the Cossacks who drove the Germans 


Puerto Rico Reports ‘eats back to Berlin. It's Pvt. Paul E. Davis, of Oklahoma, 
A Veterinary Corps officer, after spending the the first American scldier to enter the sanctum of the 


writes: “It is humbled Empire. 
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Veterinary Detachment Award 


Meritorious Service Unit Plaque.—The 113th 
Medical Service Company, which was the vet- 
erinary detachment for the south sector of 
Oahu under the Hawaiian Department when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, has estab- 
lished a remarkable record under its command- 
ing officer, Major Raymond R. Houser (0.8.U., 
39), of Findlay, Ohio. In recognition of out- 
standing accomplishments, it was awarded the 


Meritorious Service Unit Plaque for “superior 


performance and outstanding devotion to duty 
in the performance of several exceptionally dif- 
ficult tasks and for its achievement and main- 
tenance of a high standard of discipline.” 
During three ‘years (1942-1944), this unit in- 
spected almost 735 million pounds of food of 
animal origin, inspected 7,359 dogs for use as 
war dogs, provided veterinary care for the 
birds of the signal corps, and trained all vet- 


- erinary officers and enlisted personnel of the 


veterinary sections in the surgeons’ offices of 


the army garrison forces on Christmas Island, 


in the Hawaiian, Marianas, and Marshal Is- 
lands, on Iwo Jima and on the Ryukus in vet- 
erinary administration, miliary food technol- 


ogy, animal sanitation, and disease control. 


The results speak eloquently. of the accom- 
plishments, for, 
nical skills and hard work, more’than 99.5 per 
cent of the food products of animal origin han- 


largely as a result of the tech- 


4 
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program, no cases of food poisoning of military 
personnel or among the civilian populace, 
traceable to sabotage or contamination of these 
foods, was reported. Lact i 


Veterinary Service in Germany 

Colonel Daniel S. Stevenson of Lexington, 
Ky., 7th Army Veterinarian in Germany, rr 
ports an effort directed toward establishmen 
of a veterinary organization in Germany. When 
that country went to war, many veterinarians 
were called into the army, and the norma! 
civilian service deteriorated until now cattk 
tuberculosis is present in 25 to 50 per cent of 
the animals in the zone occupied by the 7t! 
Army. Quick release of veterinarians from 
prisoner of war camps was the first step, fol- 
lowed by supervision of these men by veteri- 
nary corps officers. Already one outbreak of 
swine erysipelas in 8,000 hogs has been nipped 
in the bud, so that these hogs will furnish pork 
chops and ham this winter. 

Colonel Stevenson (Corn., °34) finds that 50 
per cent of the transportation in the area of 
occupation is furnished by animals, and that 
many a dairy cow will pull a wagon or a plow 
as well as produce milk, and will be eaten when 
she is no longer able to work. It is not ex 
pected that the occupying troops will use milk 
from native sources, because of the high in- 
cidence of tuberculosis. 


dled in the Pacific Ocean areas were Kept 7% 
anc yetizing condition. Under its | 
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—U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


The 113th Medical Service Company, veterinary detachment, which was awarded the Meritorious 
Service Unit Plaque for outstanding performance of duty. The upper right hand insert shows Major 
General to Major Hew 
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In those areas where swine erysipelas has been a_ 


serious problem for the past several years, prac- 


Its potency was thoroughly established and volun- 
tarily maintained long before compulsory standards 
became effective. For many years it was the only 
product of its kind available to the profession which 
was accurately standardized for potency. 


It has stood the test of fifteen years of successful 
field use in those districts where swine erysipelas is 


most virulent. 


Your professional reputation is best guarded by the use of a 
product having an enviable, time-proven reputation for depend- 
ability. 


E. Rhusiopathiae Vaccine (Lockhart) is available for distribu- 
tion in those states permitting its use. . 


“Producers of Better Biologics 


for Graduate Veterinarians” 


In Canada—Canada Representatives, Ltd. 


193-195 Spadina Avenue, 
_ Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED 


Bey Vials 6 cc. (1 dose) . $0.30 
Code: Borsin 


Pkg. Six 6cc. Vials . 1.56 


Code: Borsex 

B. A. I. Strain 19, prepared from smooth Pkg. Twelve 6cc. Vials 2.64 


colonies only and processed from start to final Code: Bovex 


bottling in alkali-free glass. (Less 10% frade and 2% cash 
ciscounts) 


Every possible safeguard is taken to insure 
that full viability is retained until time for field e 
use. And, in keeping with sound principles of Vaccination Certificates 
animal disease control, all sales are confined 
to properly qualified veterinarians. Attractive, check-book type 
vaccination certificate books 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine is supplied from containing 50 certificates, on 
fresh, properly refrigerated stocks at all Jen- request with orders for Jen-Sal 
Sal depots and authorized agencies. Brucella Abortus Vaccine. 
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JENSEN-SALSBERY 
Kansas City LABORATORIES, INC. 
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